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PREFACE 


Bernard Bosanquet’s philosophical activity between 1884, 
the date of the publication of the translations from Lotze, 
which he edited, and 1923, the year of his death, is represented 
by some twenty volumes. Few, if any, of the philosophical 
writers of his time can show work of the same range and 
umfotm distinction. But while engaged upon these books he 
was an indefatigable contributor to M-ind, the Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, the InievnaUonal Journal of Ethics and 
other periodicals, as well as to volumes of lectures and essays 
under his own or other editorship. No wnter was less given 
to repeat himself, and all of these occasional writings add to 
what is contained m his more substantial works on the same 
subjects. Too many of them are now only with difficulty 
accessible, and it was the last labour of love, to which his 
wife, Helen Bosanquet, devoted herself, to collect the best of 
them with a view to republication. Her own sudden death 
last year prevented her from completing this task. We 
have tried to carry out her wishes so far as possible, merely 
adding one or two to the papers she had collected, and 
arranging them according to the subjects wdth which they 
dealt, without much regard to chronological order. For 
permission to reprint them we desire to thank the Editors 
and Committees responsible for the journals named above, 
the Council of the British Academy, and Messrs. Macmillan, 
who published the volume of essays, Aspects of the Social 
Problem. 

Any lengthy Preface, biographical or other, is here 
unnecessary. What Helen Bosanquet desued that the world 
should know of her husband’s personality will be found in the 
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finely restrained “ Short Account of his Life ” which she 
published in 1924. Articles dealing with his position in 
philosophy will be found in vol. xxxii, No. 12, of Mind, and 
vol. xxxii, No. 6, of the Philosophical Review. But a few 
words of explanation seem called for by Iho title we have 
chosen for the volume. 

We have taken it from the essay we have placed first, in 
spite of the apparent ab.sencc of any further discussion of 
scientific subjects in the narrower sense of that term in the 
subsequent essays. For there is a certain appropriateness in 
tlxe title even as applied to them. Saence and philosophy 
have drawn closer together in our time. Scientific writers 
have shown a keen interest in the philosophical investigation 
of the concepts and piinciple.s which underlie their methods. 
Philosophers, on their part, have recognized the great 
iraporlanco of the borderland between mathematics and 
logic on the one hand, ifiiysics and metaphysics on the 
other. While this has meant a certiuu enienie between 
science and philo.sophy, it ha.s also suggested a division. 
Kant himself raised the question whotlier problems of value 
in morals, aesthetics, and religion were properly a subject 
of scientific treatment, and attempts have recently been 
made to limit philosophy to the properties, categories 
and logical formus Uiat arc common to iUl dcparlmcnts of 
knowledge on the ground that, so soon as qucstioiivs of value 
for life enter, it is impo.ssiblc to exclude subjective preferences, 
which inevitably bias the thinker and vitiate the result. 

Bosanquet had the liveliest sympathy with the new rela- 
tions between science and philosophy, but he regarded the 
view that would rule out of the domain of cither of them the 
great constructive work of philosophers from Plato and 
Aristotle to Spinoza and Hegel (not to speak of others nearer 
our time) in ethics and politics, aesthetics and religion, as 
entirely arbitrary and itself an instance of a narrow theoretic 
bias. A man may thmk that there is nothing like leather, 
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but that does not justify him in denying that there is any 
other wear. 

The first of the following articles deals with this question, 
and is a plea for the view that a theory of ethics, aesthetics, 
religion, or for the matter of that of logic (in so far as it deals 
with the criterion of truth), will be known, like other things, 
by its fruits. It cannot be ruled out on a priori groimds from 
the field of legitimate knowledge. Whether such knowledge 
should be called " scientific ” or not is a matter of words. 
Sci«ice is what science does. If these subjects can be shown, 
after experiment, to be susceptible of sjretematic and, from the 
side of human hfe, fruitful treatment, they have all the justifi- 
cation that can reasonably be required for them. From this 
pomt of view the subsequent articles in the first part, and even 
more so those in the second and third parts, may be regarded 
as essays in support of the mam contention with which the 
volume opens and as supplymg what Coleridge in a similar 
connection calls " the link or mordant by which philosophy 
becomes scientific and the sciences philosophical." 

We add references to the journals and books from which 
these papers have been taken. 

I. Proceedings of the Anstotehm Society, N.S. xv (1915), 

pp 1-2 I 

II. Essays and Addresses {1889, now published by George Allen 
and Unwin), pp. i6a-i8o. Read beXoro the Aristotelian 
Society. First printed in Mind, xiu {1888). 

III. Essays and Addresses, pp. 181-198, An address given before 

the Edinburgh Philosophical Society. 

IV, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Soacty, NS. xi (1911), 

pp 29-40. 

V. Mmd, N.S, XV (1906), No 57, pp. 1-12, 

VI. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S. xviii (1918), 
pp. 479-506 Also published by the Society in a special 
volume. Life and Finite Individuality (1918), pp. 75-102. 

VII. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, in (1896), pp. i-io. 

VIII. Proceedmgs of the Aristotelian Society, ii (1894), pp. 44-50. 
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IX. Inaugural address on appointment to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at St Andrews. Printed for the author, 1903. 

X. Proceedings of the Arutotehan Society, N.S. ii (1902), pp. 23--62. 
XI Mtnd, N.S. xii (1903), No. 4O, pp. 202-224, and No. 47, 
pp. 

XII. Internaiiomil Journal of Hthics, xxi (lOti), pp. 1-15. 

XIII, Mind, N.S. VI {i«07), No. 2T, pp. ^8. 

XIV, Mind, N.S. viii (1890)1 No. 30, pp. 107-175. 

XV. Aspects of the Social Problem (Macmillan, 1895), pp, 319-332. 
XVJ. Aspects of the Social Problem, 1-27. 

XVIJ. International Journal of lUhics, xi (1900), pp. 317-329. 

XVIII. Address delivered at Uxe University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. Printed for the College, 1901. 

XIX. Essays and Addre^ises, pp. 92-107. First printed as the 
introduction to Hegers Philosophy of Fine Art (r886). 

XX. Essays and Addresses, pp. 108-130, An address given for 
tho Kthical honicdy. 

XXI, Iniernaiional Journal of Etincs, xxt (loti), pp. 153-105. 
XXtI. Procmiings of the Aristotelian Society, i (1889), pp, 77-07, 

XXIU, Mind, N,S. xii {1894), No 10, pp. 153-100. 

XXIV. Proceedings of the Pritish Academy, ix (x<)i9), pp. 201-288, 

J, lU MUIRIIEAD 
R. C, IJOSANQUET 
Editors 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY* 

The main subject with which I deal in this paper is the 
question in what way, if at all, philosophy is concerned with 
Jbjprian interests and desires, and therefore with the world of 
concrete fact. The importance of this problem for our whole 
view of philosophy has been impressed on me anew by some 
expressions m Mr Russell’s recent lectures On our Knowledge 
•of an External World There is a great deal of matter m 
this book which I should have liked to discuss at length, little 
competent as I am in regard to certain aspects of it. But 
to do so would have required a treatise, and I shall do best 
to confine myself, m pnnciple, to the subject which I have 
indicated. I should hope, by giving a fairly full consideration 
to this single point, and a smgle example of it, to make dear a 
view of the traditional philosophy differing in principle from 
that of the work referred to. 

I will approach the subject m this way. There has been a 
growing desire, I think, of late, on the part of students of 
philosophy to daim for their subject the name of science and 
the reputation of scientific method. I have always regarded 
with some misgiving Kant’s famous aspiration to “ the sure 
march of a science,” which I have held m my own mind to be 
responsible for a good deal of false route-making in modem 
philosophy. One simple test of the influence of this aspiration, 
and of the sense in which it is interpreted, is the prevalence of 
the opinion that philosophy should be, as I suppose exact saence 
is in the mam — ^I really do not know, m detail, how far this 
is true — cosmopolitan in character and free from special national 
qualities. Of course, all students can leam from each other, 
and can co-operate, in a general sense, for the advancement of 
knowledge. But I share the opinion of the late Professor 

» From of Uie Aft$toiehan Society, 1914-X5. 
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Wallace * that philosophy, being, like language, art, and poetry, 
a product of the whole naan, is a thing which would forfeit 
some of its essence if it were to lose its national quality. The 
technical reasons for tliis we shall sec below. I take it to 
be a fundamental difference between philosophy and exact or 
mathematical science, whiclx restricts itscK to a more limited 
object and springs from a more specialized capacity. 

But I must not give an impression that Mr. Russell holds 
philosophy either to be one with science or to be a summary of 
its results. On the contrary, philosophy, as he holds, must 
consist of propositions which could not occur in the other 
sciences ; propositions which, hke those of mathematics, would 
be true of all abstractly possible worlds, and among which 
' such a difference, for example, as that between a good and a 
bad world is not sufficiently abstract to appear. Indeed, all 
questions which have what is called a human interest — such 
as the question of a future life— -belong, for him, in theory 
to special sciences and not to pMlosophy. Nevertheless, in 
respect of ethical neutrality and the pliilosophical temper of 
mind, it is tiie ideal of the special physical sciences which he 
holds before the phUosophor. Ethical neutrality, in psycliology 
as in physics, has been essential to scientific success ; and it 
is no less essential in philosophy. Tliis principle, 1 must add, 
is insisted on more particularly in the critique of evolutionism, 
though it is taken as also constituting a c<msure upon Ihe 
philosophy of the past. 

Philosophy, therefore, repudiates not merely the attempt to 
prove that particular pleasant tilings arc true, because they are 
'■pleasant, <Jjut it declines to inquire into any problems of the 
nature or conditions, the presence or absence in the universe, 
of satisfaction or satisfadoriness : that is, the character of 
objects which produce satisfaction in intelligent beings. 

, Philosophy, in the work cited above, deals with nothing but 
general and a priori propositions, such as state properties 
^in which aE abstractly possible worlds agree. The typical 
problems in which the new philosophy already claims suc- 
cesses are such as number, infinity, continuity of space and 
time. '^Philosophy, I think it would he fair to say, is considered 
as deafiong with the pure logical forms common to every 
X I spoak from memory* 
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possible universe. It is the theoiy of the universal factors in 
all possible theory. 

In contrast with this conception of philosophy it is charged 
against the philosophy of the past that it has been biased by 
human interests and the desire for agreeable results. It has 
thus investigated matters which, as I understand, either axe 
obviously facts to be determined, if at all, by special empirical 
sciences, such as whether or no there is a future life or, at all 
events, are de facio qualities of particular things in particular 
worlds, like the presence of good and evil, and therefore are, 
compared with true philosophical problems, also mere questions 
of fact. 

Here, in my judgment, a fundamental issue is raised as to 
the object-matter and area of philosophy. But I by no means 
hold that the criticism just referred to is altogether groundless. 
I should answer as follows. 

You cannot define what questions should be asked until you 
know a good deal of the form which the answer will take. 
You cannot rule out this or that investigation unless the course 
of the inquiry has already shown you that it is not going to 
lead to an answer relevant to the sense of the inquiry. Two 
things follow from this. First, it is natural and normal that, 
within the general province of the desire to know, particular 
problems should have to be discriminated by degrees. Thus 
there is a. perpetual progression of questions bemg raised by 
philosophy which cannot in the end be answered by it. Its 
curiosity, the general desire to know, is omnivorous, and only 
points out the pecuhar channel whidi it has ultimately to 
assume as the varied inquiries which it originates diverge from 
it and form particular routes of then own. And so, secondly, 
when we raise the question what problems and of what nature 
really belong to philosophy, it is again impossible to rule out 
subjects of inquity otherwise than because of the line taken by 
the investigation itself. It is nothing to tell us that our 
interest is to be purely theoretical. There is a purely theoretical 
interest whenever anything of any kmd can be found out. 
What we want to know, with a view to determining the limits 
of our subject, viz, philosophy, is what connected object- 
matter, other than that of inquiries which prove themselves to 
have the limitations of a special science, there is revealed by 
B 
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the actual pursuit of the general desire to know. If I am asked 
what I mean by tlie limitations of a special science, I answer 
unhesitatingly that the investigation itself must decide. The 
more an inquiry burrows into its own hole, neither dependmg 
on a general view of what we experience, nor contributing to 
one, the more nearly it is a special science, and the less it belongs 
to plulosophy. And once more, positively, what inquiries 
belong to philosophy, only the investigation itself can show. 
It is not dependent on our antecedent ideas, and all prescrip- 
tion of methods is futile. It grows like a tree, or burrows, to 
use our former metaphor, like a noine. And what hangs 
together in its progress belongs together, and what is dis- 
criminated as we go forward is distinct. 

But the view we arc discussing suggests an antecedent 
limitation, and it seems to me that in the suggestion a very 
obvious confusion is operative. The confusion is this. It is 
implied that because the interest of philosophy is purely 
theoretical, therefore the matter about which it theorizes must 
itself be theory and its objccl.s. Thus philo.sophy is confined 
to the theory of theory, including under the second reference 
to theory those forms of bcing~-numbcr and the rest— -which 
are specially taken account of in physical and mathematical 
science. Philosophy becomes equivalent to Ixigic and that 
the Logic of the objects of science. 

Now, is there any ground whatever for tliis restriction? 
There arc great worlds of human interest, embodied in struc- 
tures and experiences whidi prima facie have as good a claim 
as anything else to become the objects of disinterested con- 
sideration. Such worlds, for instance, are the world of 
sesthetic experience and the world of religion, morality, sodety. 
They themselves, indeed, arc not, like the world of science, 
primarily structures of theory. They are, in a sense, not 
impartial as to human interests. They are themselves human 
interests— interests of finite minds— in a concrete form. 

But the impartial and theoretical nature of philosophy 
fumiriies no reason at all why these existing interests, them- 
selves not theoretical, should not be included among its objects. 
They are, to describe them in general, jvorlds of satisfaction. 
And there is no reason that I can see a priori to exclude from 
philosophical investigation the nature of satisfaction and the 
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objective character which it involves, and which may be called 
satisfactoriness. If the course of the investigation proves that 
no result can follow from pursuing this line of inquiry, then 
the question falls to the ground. I only say that prima facie 
the character of satisfaction and satisfactoriness is an object of 
general theory which is in no way ruled out by the fact that it is 
not necessarily itself of a theoretical nature. The only question 
is whether it is capable of being investigated by logical pro- 
cesses of thought, and that, surely, nothing but the attempt 
can show. 

I am obliged so far to differ from an expression employed 
by Mr. Carr in his interesting work on Change. He seems to 
me, in agreement with a very considerable movement of 
philosophy since the return to Kant, to adopt the principle 
which I am disputing. I do not know that it really makes 
much difference to his fundamental contention. But he con- 
siders, if I follow him rightly, that philosophy is a peculiar 
study just m the fact that it is the theory of theory and not 
the theory of the world. I believe that the restriction of 
Philosophy to the theory of cognition, which follows from this 
assumption, is a false route, due largely to Kant’s aspiration 
after the sure march of a science. 

For the sake of illustration, as the point seems to me all- 
important, I will briefly refer to another writer who unwarily 
at one time fell into a similar view, and I will explain where it 
now seems to me that he was mistaken. When I wrote about 
'Logic I am afraid that I really thought, though I did not 
loudly proclaim it, that Logic was the whole of philosophy. 
I argued thus to myself : Philosophy is the connected system of 
the form or ultimate universal essence of all objects, including, 
of course, all systems of objects. Now about all objects or 
systems of objects, the pure truth, so far as ascertainable, is to 
be sought for in the sciences and not elsewhere. Therefore, if 
it were possible to analyse out of the sciences and exhibit in 
their connection the universal essence of aU objects and their 
systems, one would have in the result at once a logic and a 
philosophy. 

But I now seem to mysdf to see that the common over- 
sight of all such argumentation is just this : Philosophy no 
doubt is a theory and its interest is theoretical. But no 
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presumption arises from this that its object-matter is in turn a 
theory, or objects or kinds of being as apprehended through 
■ theories. Its object, prima facie, is the umverse, with all its 
activities and values, among which the theories of exact science 
with tlieir objects form only a certain proportion. 

And we are not to be told that this is to suboxdinate truth 
to our subjective desires. Such an objection, like the views 
which I have referred to above, would rest on a mere confusion. 
Satisfaction in the subject prima facie involves satisfactoriness 
(value) in the object, and to rule out the problem of satisfac- 
toriness in generd from philosophical inquiry is to anticipate 
the course of philosophical investigation and to violate the law 
of method, that the true form of a question can only be detcr- 
mmed in so far as its answer is known. 

Thus it appears to me that tlic very plairsible position, 
which I once shared, must be fundamentally modified. Logic, 
as the theory of thcorj' jmd of its objects, is not the whole of 
Philosophy. Hie object-matter of Plulo-sophy is mudi more 
than tlic object-matter of Logic— unless, in a way which I .shah 
suggest, and the idea of winch to some extent influenced my 
former position, the area of Logic is very widely extended. 
For pliilosophy deals with tlic universe, in which tlic characters 
fundamental lor science form only a single province, by the side 
of others no less illimiinathig. Besides the theory of what con- 
cerns the .sciences, a philosophy which is to have any claim to 
deal with the universe is bound prima facie to undertake a 
theoretical consideration at least of beauty and of goodne.ss.' 
There is no less and no more reason, to start with, for tlie 
former than for the two latter. Wlicther each can maintain 
itself as a fnutful investigation depends on the course of the 
investigation itself, and cannot in any way be determined 
beforehand. All of them, as brandies of philosophy, are alike 
theoretical, and the demand is rightly to be maintamed that 
their interest shall be the pure interest of knowledge. But to 
suggest that a pure theoretical interest can only apply itself to 
the investigation of pure theory and its objects is at best, it 
seems to me, a mere verbal confusion. 

But we have not yet completed our view of philosophy. 
For, applying to logic itself the conception which we began by 
eliciting in the case of other branches of philosophy, we see that 
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it also is liable to be described as an inquiry into a form of satis- 
faction, with the necessary correlation of a certain form of 
satisfactoriness. This character of logic is prima facie obvious, 
and nothing but the detailed mvestigation can further confirm 
or can overthrow it. But supposing that investigation reveals 
a common and fundamental character m the objects studied by 
the several branches of philosophy whatever they may be, it is 
clearly possible that this common character will afford the 
object-matter for a more general mode of consideration, which 
will be the only one apphcable to the whole of experience and 
of what is experienced as such. This most general mode of 
consideration will be metaphysic. It will difier from logic in 
two obvious ways. It will not restrict itself to the area of the 
forms concerned m the sciences, but will look directly at all the 
provinces of what is experienced. And, reflecting upon Logic 
itself, it wUl find m it and its objects and its criteria just one 
case among others of the mam principle of reality ; the principle 
which investigation detects as satisfactormess in all provinces 
of the universe, though not m aU equally. 

The result would be, as indeed recommends itself uncon- 
querably to common sense, that Metaphysic, as the central 
philosophy, would be altogether a wider theory than that of 
logic, dealing primarily with all great modes of satisfactormess 
which the whole body of experience presents to the theoretical 
spectator. Of such modes logic itself is one, and, deeding 
directly with the ultimate forms of connection and completeness, 
has a promment place in helping to detect the characters which 
pervade all reality and constitute its cohesion or interconnec- 
tion. I insert the latter term so as not to exdude ex hypothesi 
all forms of plurality. 

For of plurality, as of other possible characters which might 
be selected to push forward agamst our suggested account of 
philosophy, one can say in a preface or general study only that 
their claims must be referred to the investigation itsdf. So, 
again, if it should be said — and in a preface or introductory 
essay anything may be said — " You give prominence to beauty 
and goodness because you like them and like to think they are 
prevalent ; why not take evil, disorder, natural appetite as your 
dues and names of provinces, and treat your universe as made 
up of such departments as these ? ” The answer is simple. It 
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makes no diflerence where you begin. The inquiry itself takes 
charge of the form of the question, and cannot but lead to the 
same recognition of structure, from whatevci isolated pheno- 
mena we may make our start. The difference between good 
and bad, for instance, resolves itself into a fundamental 
diEcrcncc in types of oidcr, such that the bad necessarily pie- 
supposes the good and falls witliin it. So that any investiga- 
tion which starts from the phenomena of the former is 
necessarily led to affirm it in its real correlation with its 
foundation in the latter. 

Now we are prepared to estimate the criticism that our 
theoretical interest in systems of satisfa.ctonnoss is one with a 
bias in favour of the aims of private desire. The technical point 
is that on which we have just been insisting. The inquiry into 
reality as sudi may begin an 3 rwhcre ; and it is very natural that 
in the process of dofmuig itself it should pas.s through a phase 
of taking up and sifting the suggestions propounded by personal 
and private interests. These inteiosis exist, they must 
indicate some character of the imivcrse ; and they ore, therefore, 
to the problems of metaphysic as iiarticular parts of daily 
observation arc to the theories of science. When confronted 
with the problems of reality, they have undoubtedly some 
contribution to bring. In a theoiy which has to face the 
universe as a whole, nothing which is can be treated jus if it 
were not. The attempt to do so at onoc' convicts the theory 
whicli attempts it of arbitrary supeificiality. 

But what has to happen is tliis : Eveiy personal bias and 
desire has to be scrutinized — ^it is tlio mere consequence of the 
large aim of the theory — ^with reference to what it indicates in 
the completeness or incoinp]etone.ss of the universe. The 
natural thing, then, historically speaking, is for problems of this 
kind to split in two. The significance of such a problem being 
raised remains for iihilosophy. The problem tis one of particular 
fact may or may not prove pos.siblc to be attacked by tlie 
methods of science. It is easy to observe tlie progress of 
this discrimination in such a question as that of the con- 
tinued existence of the higher and lower animals after what we 
call death. Sentimus experimwqm nos eeternos esse. This is 
plainly an experience demanding phEosophicai consideration. 
You may rule it out as mystic after a metaphysical inquiry, but 
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hardly before. On the other hand, there comes the question of 
fact as to the survival of living beings, which has nothing 
specially philosophic or of religious mterest about it at all. 
We can see in the historical attitude of philosophy to the latter 
how the discrimmation between the two attitudes is promoted 
by the actual mvestigation. But we seldom or never see the 
attitude of Plato, for example, correctly represented. It is in 
the main an inquiry what sort of perfection can be held 
possible for a finite soul, and how this perfection would be 
subserved by the various forms of continuance familiar to 
popular imagination, supposing any one of them to be real. 

Now that we have cleared away, I hope, the preiudice that 
would deny to philosophy the right of direct inquiry into 
reality at first hand, we are ready to approach the relation of 
philosophy to saence, and to compare the progress of the 
former with the sure march of the latter. 

It is true, we shall find, and for good reason, that philo- 
sophy does not emulate the advance of the particular sciences 
by making discoveries after the manner which their problems 
prescribe to them It is not true, we shall find, and for 
reasons equally good, that philosophy fails to make the kind 
of progress which her own problem dictates and demands, and 
which is necessarily and essentially different from making 
discoveries of the kind by which the several sciences advance. 

In the gradual discrimmation of the inquiries initiated 
confusedly by the omnivorous appetite for knowledge, two 
classes of truths come to be plainly distinguished— statements 
of particular fact, and statements of general connections. 
These constitute the branches of knowledge which fulfil less 
and more completely the ideal of science. What they give us 
are laws of the world of objects in shapes less or more separated 
from unessential matter— less so in statements of fact, more so 
in statements of law. Assummg these two classes of truths to 
be segregated, the appetite for knowledge has not yet received 
its fullest and characteristic satisfaction. There stiU remains 
before it, as an object of investigation, the whole body of what 
is experienced, taken together, including both what comes 
through truth, and also what comes directly in the various 
forms and structures of living. About tins whole body, not of 
what is known only, but including what is given in feeling, in 
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action, m valuation and the structures and systems which 
realize them, tlie appetite for theoretical understanding Is 
compelled to make affirmations. As mialysis has amply 
demonstrated, ilicsc affirmations, and these alone, arc what 
directly and ultimately satisfy its demand. For they alone arc 
what directly and ultimately aJfirm about tlic totality of 
things, which is its fiiiiil and characteristic object. Trutlis of 
particular fact, which m a certain sense give reality, can give 
with it no rational coimection. Tiutlis of principle and con- 
nection, which m a certain sense give rationality, give nothing 
persistent or actual — ^nothing but the linkage of possibilities. 
The sort of reahty which sequences of possibilities demand as 
their basis, and wliich actuality demands as its rationale, 
cannot be expresised either as a fact or as a law. It demands* 
affinnations of what is at once actual as coiiiraslod with the 
linkage of pos.sil)ilily, and lu'cassary as contrasied with fact. 
These nJonc cmi .satisfy the ajipetite foi knowledge, which has 
discruninatod mid .sot aside tlus more (‘leiiiwitarj’ types of state- 
ment, as stops in its apjiroach to these. They alone are true 
categorical judgments, and the .system of them is philosophy. 

* So far I have avoided the traditional expression that 
philosophy is the investigation of leality as .such, or of being 
qua being. Becau.se in a sense everything is real or ha.s being, 
and before wo had made .some progress in discrimination it 
would have been impossible, to an.swor the question what was 
intended by the additional phnuso " as such." But now we have 
at least a negative ausw<*r. When all particular facts, and all 
abstract connections, have boon di.scriminated withm what wo 
are endeavouring to know, there .still rauains the demand, 
which so far nothing at all has boon done to satisfy, that we 
should make, some effort to apprehend the uiiivcr.se which 
surrounds and penetrates us, in its own character, by eiffirma- 
tions which characterize it tuid not merely factors within it. 
This attempt, to speak about the whole complex to which we 
belong in its own character, and without Isolating part from 
part by selected conditions or reservations, gives ilic meaning 
of the expression " an inquiry mto reality as such.” The 
feasibility of the inquiry cannot bo detenninod a priori. If 
we find out anything, we find it ; if not, not. It is an old and 
true remark that anyone who professes himself able to deny 
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a priori the possibility of airy type of knowledge, already pre- 
supposes his own possession of some part of the knowledge 
which he denies to us. To protest against mere thinking is 
meanmglcss. Nothing but thinkmg can give knowledge ; and 
all thinking without any exception is the endeavour of certain 
experiences to affirm themselves as a whole. From what depth 
and width of experience such a process can produce results of 
value, nothing but thinking itself can tell us. Obviously not ; 
for there is nothing else that can give to knowledge any results 
at aU, and therefore you can overthrow the results of thinking 
only by those of other thinking, and any issue between the two 
is simply a theoretical conflict, like another, to be decided by 
theoretical considerations. 

This characteristic of philosophy, that it speaks about the 
whole complex of being without any reservation, brings us to 
the point in which we are interested at tins moment. The 
peculiarity is, we said, that its affirmations are fully categorical. 
As it makes no reservation, so it isolates no problem and 
admits no working hypothesis This must be so of necessity 
with any endeavour of thought that tries to speak of rcahty 
in its own cliaractcr. Plainly no affirmation about reality can 
be true which is inconsistent with any true affirmation about 
it. Fictions, and consequences drawn from mere possibilities, 
are altogether excluded. This seems to me, I may add, to be 
the moral of Husserl’s curious view of the a pnori, which 
stands alone, I believe, among doctrines of this subject, in 
admitting that a priori propositions may often contradict each 
other, and need reconcihation. That is to say, what passes 
for a priori is usually mere pnma facie. Such an a priori has 
no place in philosophy. 

Now this characteristic affects the problem of progress in 
philosophy. A famous teacher used to say, it is reported, with 
reference to people who wished philosophy to be scientific . 
" Tlicy want to make discoveries.” The implication is that ’ 
philosophy ought not to make discovenes in the sense in which 
the sciences make tliem, and prima facie admits the censure 
of unprogressiveness What distinction between science and 
philosophy is here signalized ? 

The answer follows plainly from what has been said. The 
essence of philosophy hes in the connected vision of the totality 
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of things, maintaining in every point the subordination of 
every elomcant and factor to every other element and factor as 
conditioned by tlic totality. It may be compared to the best 
theory of Impressionism. You may perfect your detail and 
finish as inudi as you please, but there Ls one inexorable con- 
dition. Lose subordination to the whole and all is lost. You 
must never violate the singleness of the impression. 

And tlie impression whose singleness is the condition of 
philosophy is not, we saw, that of the mere encyclopaedia of the 
sciences. It mcludes the direct contemplation — ^the valuation 
— of the whole spectacle of life. And nothing can be affirmed 
as true in philosophy winch does not sustain itself in a 
thinking process to winch the whole of this experience is 
contnbutory. 

The result for our immediate argument is twofold. Philo- 
sophy can never bo revolutionized liy discovery; and it can 
never fail to lx* progressive .so long as thinking is pob.siblc and 
human nature clnmges. 

It can never be nivolutionized by <liscovory, ass, for all I 
know, a particular .science may be, smd as a particular branch 
of tcclmiquc certainly often is. This, I take it, is the meaning 
of sa3nng that in it you cannot make discoveries... Plnlo.sophy 
rests on the whole spectacle of the ordered universe, and on the 
judgments of value which iU'o e.ssentially and rationally implied 
in tliat vision. To revolutionize it would bo more than to pass 
from one civilization to another, though that is perhaps the 
nearest realizable analogy. It would almosjt be to pass from 
one umversc to another. In estimating .such sayings a.s the.se, 
it must be remembered that philosophy does not make itself. 
It is in the main a reading of civilization. 

And it cannot fail to be iirogressivc. A limited teclmiquc, 
which is readily revolutionized by a discovery, can hardly be 
progressive. A whole way of domg is abandoned, and a new 
one takes its place. But the vision of reality, which embodies 
the changes of life and knowledge, while retaining the single- 
ness of its first impressioms, must necessarily progress so long as 
thought survives. It must progress, because it incorporates 
new matter with old. If it dropped the old in passing to the 
new, then indeed there would be change, but no certainty of 
progress. 
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What I have been saying may be more simply put by 
referring to what will commonly, I think, be admitted— that 
there are subjects, and those some of the greatest, on which the 
judgments of great men are of especially permanent value. I 
do not believe it to be true that the acquired content of 
philosophy, with its reactions on the world, is second m im- 
portance to that of any other intellectual activity. Any view 
of the history of culture which suggests this inference I take 
to be a caricature. It is not a matter, I should contend, of 
belief in specific dogmas. It is a matter of the recognition 
and appreciation of great stractural worlds. The apparent 
difierences of dogma which divide philosophers are as nothing 
compared with the differences of recognition which divide aU 
philosophical students from those who have not senously 
busied themselves with the matter. The relation between 
Kant and Hume is a good example of substantive agreement 
between thmkers who rank as polar antagomsts. 

Of course I know well how open to objection and even to 
mockery is such a picture of philosophy. I am just identifying 
it, I may be told, with the subjective impressions of individuals 
upon things in general guided by their likings. I am allowing 
it nothing at any point precise or verifiable or scientific. 

Now I have been endeavouring to be positive rather 
than negative, and to explain as frankly as possible what sort 
of thing I took philosophy to be, in preference to guarding 
myself against obvious cnticisms on special points. But I will 
indicate in a few sentences the line of my answer in principle 
to censure of that t3rpe. 

There is, I am convmced, no demand for accuracy so severe 
as that which is inherent in the criterion applied by philosophy 
to the categorical judgments which compose it. For their 
essence is to be tenable only when corrected and sustained by 
the whole body of propositions which can be afi&rmed of the rehl 
as such. Isolation, which is as I understand the essence of’ 
working hypotheses and of the strictly scientific method, is here 
inadmissible. Only the h3q)othetical can be isolated ; the 
categorical challenges all rcahty, and is false if it anywhere 
in the universe of experience meets with an insuperably 
refractory element, and I think that many students will agree 
with me that, where the method of working hypothesis is intro- 
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duced into philosophical reasoning, tlicro docs appear to result 
an extraordinary want of piecision. To me tins seems natural. 
It is only in philosophy that you may not suppose what you 
please, as long as for your umnodiai(5 purpose it will help you 
to obtain a result. In philosophy you must talc(5 things as 
tliey are, that is to say, it you are going to inalce use of special 
points of view, you must show that these points of view are 
not in conflict with well-established facts. If you follow a 
method which does not conform to this requirement, then I 
think you fall greatly below the standard of precision and 
verification demanded by philosophy. The whole treatment 
of data, for example, in the work which I began by referring 
to, seems to many of us to rest so entirely on fictions ad hoc 
that it has no place in a philosophical argument at all. I 
appeal to any modern account of the objects of sense perception. 

I can illustiatc this contrast of total attitude, without going 
into meta])hy.sical argument, by the imprcs.sion which I gather 
from some remarks on Intcrrclatednchs in the work in question. 
I take tills example, as one which priraa facie in a careless 
statement tells agaimst my vh'w, in order to show how much 
agreement ma 3 / be pointctl out between the supposed paradox of 
the philosopher and the deliverance of common experience, on 
condition that botli are seriously examined witli completeness 
and imparlialily. 

We are told that Mr. Bradley pronounces relations impos- 
sible. But there is more likely to bo error, the author continues, 
in his very subtle argument, than in so patent a fact as the 
interrelatedness of things in the world. And then mention is 
made of experiment and the empirical outlook in contrast 
with a priori errors, quite after the manner of John Mill. 

Now die author .seems to me not m any way to imagine how 
totally foreign all this suggestion appears, rightly or wrongly, 
to tlie problem at issue as others among us sec it. The very 
intimate affinity of the outlook of traditional philosophy for 
sudi a doctrine, for example, as nafve realism, and the very 
special and hraited sense in which alone it can have to do with 
a priori thinking, seem not in any way to be present to him. 
The sort of difl&cultj it is dealing with, and the kind of way 
in which it is approaching it, do not seem to us to have come 
near to his mind at all. 
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Without going into the dialectic of relations, but treating 
the matter on the basis on which the author puts it, as a 
question of the estimation of facts, I begin by saying that all 
the absoluteness — ^the rigidity of statement — ^is on the critic's 
side. Mr. Bradley has, one might say, exhausted his very 
considerable resources of language in pointing out the two- 
sidedness of the problem, and how, if you cannot do with 
relations, no more can you do without them. It is the rigidity 
of the critic’s dogma that philosophy and fact appear to jom 
in impeachmg. 

Now my modest contribution is merely this : Whatever, 
I urge, may be the ultimate truth m metaphysic or in science, 
certainly a complete and sympathetic outlook over our world 
does not warrant the critic’s attitude. In common expenence 
throughout life the interrelatedness of things, if strictly 
construed, is no doubt at times a very valuable pomt of view, 
but is not a very prominent or patent fact. 

The first poiat that strikes one is that, by tlie ordinary 
mind, m quite commonplace and unreflective apprehension, a 
great part of our surroundmgs are not considered as thmgs at 
all. We do not analyse them so Out of doors, m the country, 
the conception of thmgs hardly ever occurs to us. Fields, hUls, 
moors, roads, the sky — ^these are not thought of as things, as 
terms of relations, each at arm’s length to others, a discrimra- 
ated unit. " I see no lines in nature,” said the French artist, 
and I think he might well have said, " I see no relations.”; 
Interrelatedness belongs surely to the sort of stage at which 
you begin to think m tenns of maps or diagrams, and set down 
positions or reactions of isolated units with reference to one 
another. For relations m the strict sense you surely must have 
strictly bounded and distmguished terms , and in ordinary life 
we recognize nothing of the kmd, except when we are handling 
portable objects, from which our notion of " things ” is, m the 
main, derived. Continuity, in the popular sense, is the leadmg 
character of our world. I do not know exactly how one’s kinsmen 
come to be called one’s relations; but I think that this narrow 
reference of the word in everyday usage shows how unfamihar 
is the general or logical idea of interrelatedness in common life. 

An obvious objection will carry us further. You are talking, 
it may be replied, of spatial relation ; and you are using as 
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your schema to represent them a sort of line or thread, which 
presupposes terms removed from each other by spatial 
boundaries like islands on a map. But relations arc of more 
and ndier kinds than this ; they need not be spatial, and they 
may include any kmd of combination or meeting point or 
reaction or common frontier 

Very weU ; it is adimttcd then that this sort of intcr- 
rdatedness, which is shown e g. on a map of a countryside, as 
opposed to the mtimate knowledge of the countryside itself 
and lovmg habit of intercourse with it, is not a thing common 
or present or patent to the ordinary mind of the country- 
dweller, But it is urged that you can find much richer inter- 
relatedness than that symbolized by a map, and this, it is 
implied, is something patent and predominant in our daily 
experience. Let us sec. Bcfoic going further, we may ask, in 
speaking of iiiteri elatedness, though of course it need not be 
spatial, there is yet a limit to its unity, is there not ? Wc arc 
not to say all or any unity is interrelatedness, are wc ? If so, 
of course, cadii qucsUio ; but witli it falls aU attempt to represent 
philosophy as objecting to interrelatedness. 

I suppose when you speak of relations and tcrmvS you do 
necessarily isolate them from the rest of the world. You 
exclude, pro ietnporc, the bearing upon them of any thing or 
fact, not specified in the terms, or in those relations between 
them which have been named. I do not mean that you deny 
the existence of anything cLsc ; but ex hypoihosi qua tliinkmg 
rdationally, you disregard it ad hoc. It is this negative aspect 
of relations that makes tlicm suspect to common sense. Let me 
give a non-spatial in.stanco. Two persons are described as in 
the relation of master and servant. Now the relation thus 
stated — ^takc it o.g. as a basis of jural obligations — docs exclude, 
does it not ? all consideration of tlicm except as master and 
servant. Now plain fact and common sense protest that no 
such relation is a real fact of the world. It is a good point of 
view to take into consideration ; but it is no solid fact ; and no 
solid fact can be of such a character. 

And if you rejoin, “ Of course that is understood, but 
relations are to be reasonably interpreted with regard to what 
they imply," then I say you arc being carried away along a path 
on which there is no necessary halting-point. You are, and 
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this is our complaint of all non-philosophical method, not 
insisting on your distinction to the hitter end. You are taking 
your h3?pothesis lightly and easily, and working it just as you 
please, without strict and severe attention to what it actually 
says and demands when confronted with the great body of 
experience. For what you have now before you, in the 
" relation ” thus leniently interpreted, is no longer a rdation, 
but some complete form of unity, some real totality sudi as the 
community, or the moral world, or humanity, within which, 
of course, there may be countless relations, but none of them 
strictly taken suffice to constitute a real fact or entity, and 
none is in ordmary life ever dreamed of as doing so. 

Thus relations, strictly speaking, not only are never thought 
of by the unreflective mind, but they are, if strictly under- 
stood, unsatisfactory to the mind which contemplates thmgs at 
all completely. Sumntmn jus, summa ityuna. 

Let us think of a famUiar human face. The pupils of the 
eyes may be three mches apart, and when the head is erect 
the hne that joins them would be honzontal. Undoubtedly the 
eyes can be considered as thus mlerrelated. But would any- 
one, looking at a human face, still more at a friend’s face, 
think of it in this way, except for some special purpose, such as 
fitting a pair of spectacles to it ? 

I may be told that selection does not falsify. But I am not 
at this moment arguing that it does. I am not saying that 
such relations are false, but only that interrelatedness of this 
kind is not a patent fact, because, in reahty, no one even thinks 
of it. But, it may be rejoined as before ; That is your fault ; 
there are plenty more relations of the eyes to each other and 
to the rest of the face, relations of all kmds, not merely spatial. 
If you took in all these, you would be reproducing quite a fair 
idea of the face, and there would be nothing odd or unusual 
in your account of it. 

Yes, but in as far as you approached something like a 
portrait, you would be getting away from the pomt of view of 
relations. It would then be straining language to say you had 
got a complex of relations between the features, mstead of 
simply saying you had reproduced the face. When you had 
once recovered the singleness of the impression, however much 
you might seem to have built it up out ojE relations, the 
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relations as such would have disappeared, and that which 
replaced them would be an experience of a different type, an 
individual unity 

In fact, relations are thought of in the main at certain 
stages of experience. The interrelatedness of things can only 
be a prominent fact when we are thhikiiig about the world in 
terms of discriminated things or persons and when we are not 
thml dn g about it in terms of breadths or unities, tlio singleness 
of impression with regard to which has either never been 
destroyed or has been fully recovered If we mean by its 
beiag a patent fact that it is a way of thinking which is often 
necessary and whose truth in a way cannot be denied, the 
interrelatedness is a patent fact and I do not thuik that any 
philosophy rejects it. But if we mean, as the antithesis to 
tlie view of traditional philosoj)hy implies, that it is .something 
generally obviou.s, and thoroughly cndoi.sed by common sense 
and cxpciienco, and of wide value and influence in every- 
day tliinkiug or in the fullest knowkidge of tlimgs, then 
negalttr. A categorical view of the world does not bear 
it out. 

My contribution has arrived at nothing more than showing 
that interrelatedness occujiics in the world of fact and common 
sense and sound judgment a position closely corresponding to 
that whidi it occupies in, for example, Mr. Bradley's philosophy. 
Philosophical consideration cxplams, and on the whole, justifies, 
tlie verdict of a really serious and careful empirical outlook and 
tlie usage of common sense. And that I am convinced is the 
typical position of traditional philosophy. And, while its 
essence dons not lie in discoveries that revolutionize it, if a 
doubt is raised whether it has something valuable and of its 
own to reveal to tliought, 1 point to the simple facts. Its 
demand for precision is so mtcn.se, and its valuations are drawn 
from so universal and critical a survey, that its opponents 
can be shown, I think, m quite definite and assignable respects, 
not to see at aU what sort of requirements tliey are up against. 
Not that by any means they fail to bring valuable material, 
which in time will find its due place and rank , but they do 
not see the necessity of using in philosophy any such proposi- 
tions as will stand a criticism motived by tlie whole character 
of the Real. Failing this, the attempt to philosophize becomes 
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a game of play. I gather that in regard to Haeckel, on the 
one hand, and Mach on the other — I do not know Mach as 
I ought, I am thmking of Schiller’s remarks — ^this would now 
be an accepted description, and I cannot help believing that it 
would extend further. 


c 



II 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF A TRUE 
THEORY OF IDENTITY 

I SHOULD like to explain very sliorllY why I have chosen this 
particular subject. Those of us who are especially accused 
of being interested m German philosophy arc tempted either 
to give battle along the whole Imc, as by discussing the nature 
of reality, or to make everything seem all tlie same in all 
systems, as may easily be done by a sympathetic treatment 
of any special subject I was desirous, if I could, to select a 
point which should be important m its bearings, but yet 
perfectly definite, so as to be explained, I hope, with some 
approach to precision. I believe mysdf tliat tins is the only 
fundamental question which is or ever has been at issue 
between distmetively English thinkers and German idealhst 
thinkers, as such ; but when I say the only question, of course 
I indude in it its consequences, and it is the object of tins 
paper to indicate very bnefly how far-reaching these are. 
Otlier alleged differences, such as the distinction between 
a priori and experiential philosophy, or that between a belief 
in the absoluteness and in the rdativity of knowledge, I take 
to be pure misunderstandings 

In order to state the question precisely, I will take it first 
in its logical form, although in this particular form English 
writers have sometimes seen and satirized the absurdity of the 
view which, m my opmion, they accept in all other provinces 
of philosophy. 

The logical law of Identity, A is A, is susceptible of many 
mterpretations ; but they all fall, I think, between two ex- 
tremes. The one extreme is to talce the prindple as a demand 
that in every judgment theie shall be some identity or positive 
connection between subject and predicate, which is merely 
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S 5 nnbolized by the repetition of an identical letter. This 
view we need not trouble ourselves with ; it is nothing at 
all, unless further explained. But the other extreme is to 
take A is A as a statement of the sort of identity which the 
judgment aims at : i.e. as a type of the fullest, completest, 
most thorough identity, compared with which the identity 
in an ordinary intelhgible judgment is incomplete and falls 
short of being genumely identity at ah. Hamilton’s state- 
ment (Logtc, i, 8o) is of this kind. The law of Identity 
means " Everything is equal to itself.” I should state the 
view, then, which I propose to apply and to controvert as 
being that perfect identity consists in the entire exclusion of 
difference. 

The importance of this view consists m its atomic tendency. 
If we weie to attach moral implications to theoretical views, 
this doctrine might be burdened, more fairly than materiah'sm, 
with the chief associations which are supposed to be objec- 
tionable in materialistic conceptions. I saj this by way of 
hlustration of its miportance, and not m the least believing 
that such associations ought to be introduced into philo- 
sophical reasoning. But the ground for connecting any such 
associations with this ideal of perfect Identity without differ- 
ence lies in what Plato would have called its eristic character, 
that is, its tendency to exclude from judgment, and therefore 
from truth and knowledge, all ideal synthesis Not, of course, 
that ideal synthesis ever has been or can be excluded from 
judgment ; less deception would be possible if this were so ; 
but what may and does happen is that an arbitrary line is 
drawn across various contents of knowledge, and their identity 
is denied from the pomt at which some little effort or some 
little education begins to be needed in order to recognize it. 
In fact, all ideal syntheses which we can find out to be such 
are pronounced to be fictions. 

If we take A is A in the sense to wh’ch I object, as mean- 
ing that the real tjrpe which underlies the judgment is an 
identity without a difference, we simply destroy the judgment. 
There is no judgment if you assert nothing; and if there 
is no difference between predicate and subject, nothing is 
asserted. Of course in ” A man’s a man ” we malce some 
difference between the two terms : one means man in his 
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isolation, the other man in his common nature, or something 
of that sort. 

If I were asked how I should represent a true Identity, 
such as a judgment must express, in a schematic form with 
symbolic letters, X should say the problem was insoluble. 
Every A is B would be much better than Every A is A ; but 
as the letters are not parts in any whole of meaning, they are 
things " cut astmdor with an axe,” and sxich a fonnula could 
only correspond to a proposition like " London Bridge is one 
o’clock,” ie. to a spurious judgment, which would be mere 
nonsense. 

One might try Every A is AB, which would be suitable in 
some respects ; but tlien, what is the use of repeating the A 
when you have it once already in the subject ? The whole 
difficulty would arise again in endeavouring to explain the 
connection between A and B in AB ; and besides, a qualifica- 
tion in tlio subject would be demanded to account for the 
qualification in the predicate, and we should have to recur to 
AB is AB. In point of fact, the letters, taken as mere letters, 
are atomic existences, and the judgment caimot be repre- 
sented by their help. If they are used algebraically, i.c. for 
elements in a numerical whole, the question is different. 

What, then, is Identity ? Tlie judgment is the simplest 
and perhaps the ultimate expression of it. An identity is a 
universal, a meeting-point of differences, or synthesis of differ- 
ences, and therefore always, in a sense, concrete. Or wc may 
speak of it as the element of continuity that persists through 
differences. We may illustrate tins idea bj comparing it 
with Locke’s notion of identity. " In this consists identity, 
when the ideas it is attnbuted to vary not at all from what 
they were that moment wherein we considered their former 
existence, and to which wc compare the present ” (Essay, 
Bk. ii, ch. 37). In spite of this demand for the exclusion of 
difference, Locke gives a very fair working account of personal 
identity, by limiting the points within the personality which 
do not vary, and ascribing identity in virtue of them. But 
he forgets that these pomts are not isolable from differences, 
and cannot be treated as identities simply on the ground of 
their not varying. If a thing is pronounced truly identical 
with itself only in as far as we exclude the differences of its 
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states, attributes, and relations, identity falls into tautology, 
which is really incompatible with it. 

Let us take such a judgment as “ Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon." In order to give this its full meaning we must not 
tiy to cut it down as Lotze m one place does {Logic, §58)1 
reducing Caesar to mean merely a creature that crossed the 
Rubicon ; this would be A is A again. Preci.sely the point 
of the judgment is that the same man umted in himself or 
persisted through the different relations, say, of being con- 
queror of Gaul and of marching into Italy. The Identity is 
the Individual, or the concrete universad, that persists through 
these relations. And if you ask what m particular this is, and 
try to whittle away the differences and leave the identity, 
you will find that when the differences are all gone the identity 
is all gone too. In the case of two outlines which partly 
coincide, you cannot speak of the coinadent part as the same, 
except by an ideal synthesis which identifies it first with one 
of the two outlines and then with the other. 

Identity, then, cannot exist without difference. In other 
words, it is always more or less concrete , that is to say, it 
is the centre or umty or contmuity m which different aspects, 
attributes, or relations hold together, or which pervades those 
aspects, or persists through them. It is quite accurately dis- 
tinguishable from difference in known matter, but it is not 
isolable from difference. The element of identity between 
two outlines can be accurately pointed out and limited, but the 
moment they cease to be two, it ceases to be an identity. 

This is the most vital pomt of recent Logic. The universal 
is no longer treated as an abstraction, but, so to speak, as a 
concretion, so that violent hands are laid even on the inverse 
ratio of intension to extension. We can no longer see why 
the universal, within which a certain element falls, should be 
more abstract than that element ; why, for example, the state 
should be a more abstract existence than the citizen. 

A very good instance of this way of looking at universals 
is the treatment of proper names * as indicating universals, 
because they mdicate persistent subjects. Most people have 
some sort of schema which helps them to handle their philo- 
sophical ideas. The traditional schema of the universal — even 
* E g Sigwart, Logih, i, 83, 
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Mill’s, I should say, though he helped to show the way out 
of it — was, I suppose, extent of area. The greater universal 
included the wider surface, and was more abstract. The 
schema I should now use would be more like a centre with 
radii, or simply a subject with attributes, the grealcr universal 
havmg the more or more varied radii or attributes, and being 
therefore the more concrete. Such a schema is particularly in 
harmony with takmg an individual as designated by a proper 
name for the example of a universal. 

The recogmtion that a universal is an identity, and vice 
versa, is to be seen dawning on Mill, who usually demes the 
operation of identity in inference, in a very intercstmg foot- 
note in the Logic (i, 201) directed against Mr. Spencer, who 
answers it in Psychology (i, 62, note). Mr. Spencer is more 
of an atomist, I believe, than any one else has ever been, 
for he says that the syllogism must have four terms ; i.e. the 
middle term is not identical in its two relations, but only 
similar. 

The concrete view of the universal has a result antagonistic 
to the whole tendency which began with the class-theory of 
predication (closely connected with the law of Identity), and 
ended with Quantification of the Predicate and Equational 
Logic. Of course these researches have been botli curious 
and important ; but in as far as they aim at reducing the judg- 
ment to an identity without difference, they arc ofi the track 
of hving thought. Jevons’s idea of Identity is very diflicult ; 
I can hardly suppose it to be thought out. But what he says 
(Principles of Science, pp. 16, 17) about the negative symbol 
which indicates difference, “ or the absence of complete 
sameness,” means, I think, that ho considers difference an 
imperfection in identity. Jevons writes the judgment, " All 
Dicotyledons arc Exogenous,” as " Dicotyledons =* Exogens,” 
which he takes to mean, I suppose, that tlic two classes are 
composed of the same individuals ; i.c. their identity is in the 
mere sameness of the individuals. What this judgment really 
means is that in a particular kmd of subject, a kind of tree, 
the different attnbutes of having two seed-leaves and of making 
fresh wood on the outside are conjoined, with a slight pre- 
sumption of causality. The whole point and significance of 
the identity depends on the depth of the difference. So that 
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though you can, rmder certain conditions, take the one term 
and deal with it as if it was the other, yet that is only a 
consequence of the real import of the judgment ; the real point 
and import is to look at the two together, as united in the 
same subject. 

In Psychology the difference between the conception of 
concrete and abstract identity diows itself in the theoiy of 
Association, especially in the attitude taken up towards the 
law of Association by Similanty. If Identity is atomic or 
abstract, i.e, excludes difference, then you cannot speak of 
your present impression as bemg identical, or havmg identical 
elements, with a former impression which, qm former, is by 
the hypothesis different ; and, consequently, you must say that 
the first step in Assoaation always is to go from your piesent 
impression back to another impression which is like it, before 
you can get to the adjuncts of that former impression, of which 
adjuncts the revival by association is to bo explained This 
first step is Association by Similanty, which, accordmg to what 
was till recently, I beheve, the received English theory, must 
always precede Association by Contigmty, that is, the transi- 
tion to those adjuncts of the former impression, the recalling 
of which by something in present consciousness is the problem 
to be explained. The theoretical question at issue is mainly 
the degree in which the processes of consdousnoss are homo- 
geneous at its different levds. Association of particulars 
might lead up to Inference from particulars to particulars, but 
could never lead up to the activity of judgment and inference 
considered as the interconnection of universals. 

The question of fact which is mvolved in this question of 
theory is one of extreme interest. It is whether we do, in 
what is called transition by association, go from the presented 
element to the quite different context which it recalls, through 
a distinct particular reproduction of a former impression 
similar to that now presented. If this is so, we go to Con- 
tiguity always through Similarity, and in doing so we revive 
our former impression (I adopt the language of the theory, 
though, if there is no identity, we cannot revive a former 
impression, but only one like it) with complete exactness, just 
as if we were taking a print out of a portfolio. And the idea 
that we do this is attractive, because in some cases we appear 
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to be awaxe of doing it in a striking way—of going right back 
into a former and similar state of consciousness, before we go 
on to the further adjuncts contiguous with that former state 
of consciousness. 

But I do not think that this popular idea will really bear 
examination in the light of facts. It is plain that, as a rule, 
the element in present perception which sets up an associa- 
tion is not a particular complete in itself, and operative by 
calling up a former separate or self-complete particular resem- 
bling it. On the contrary, the element which sets up an 
association can be seen very easily (if we think of hourly, 
normal occurrences of tlie process, and not merely of striking 
examples in which a picturesque memory is at work), to be 
a charactcnstxc in a present complex perception, not itself 
sensuously isolable, but identical with something in a former 
complex perception, and recalling directly, without interme- 
diation of a similar particular, some adjunct of the former 
complex perception. And tliis adjunct, the idea whose re- 
production is to be explained, is not itself a particular, but is 
a complex dominated by a type or rule of interconnection, 
which does not appear in the mmd with its old particular 
content, but with a new one largely furnished and modified 
by tlie present content of consciousness.* The more closely 
we examine the matter, the less wo shall think tliat contents 
brought up by assoaation reappear in thexr old form, like 
prints out of a portfolio, or mvolve an intermediate repro- 
duction of the old case similar to tlic new perception which 
starts the process. Tlie illusion comes from seeking out very 
elaborate examples. The common cases in which association 
and inference can barely be distinguished are perfectly good 
instances, and show the continuity of the intellectual function. 
I hear a rumbling in the street and think that an omnibus is 
passing, or a double knock and know that the letters have 
come I do not go back to the last particular rumble or post- 
man’s knock, or expect letters like the last which came. 

The interest of those who believe in concrete Identity, in 
thus reducing the two “ Laws of Association ” to the one Law 

* li will bo obvious to all who arc familiar with the subject, that 1 ani 
borrowing largely from Mr, Bradley's chapter on Association " in Pnnoiphs 
of Logic 
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of Contiguity, is to enforce the idea that the content of con- 
sciousness is never merely simple or particular, and that in 
association, as in judgment, the universal or meetmg-point 
of differences furnishes the true guide to the intellectual 
process. 

This reduction is beginning to be accepted (e.g. Mr. SuUy 
mentions it, and Mr Ward m some degree adopts it), not 
perhaps in the full sense here claimed for it, but merely as a 
preferable stat^ent of the operation of ideas which are 
particulars. I doubt, for example, whether Mr. Sully has 
abandoned the Scotch or Enghsh ground of atomism in ideas. 
But to recognize identity as the universal makes the associative 
process far simpler, and homogeneous with the whole remain- 
ing evolution of consciousness. 

In Ethical Philosophy the desire to exclude difference from 
identity produces analogous difficulties to those which we have 
noticed in Logic and Psychology. If, in short, difference is 
excluded from identity, how are you ever to get from one self- 
identical particular to another, whether m inference, or in 
association, or m moral purpose, ot in poUtical obligation ? 
In tlie sciences that deal with human action the natural 
atom to start from is, simply puttmg atom into Latm, the 
individual human being. Of course an mdividual human 
being is a concrete universal, as we saw in speaking of what is 
meant by a proper name ; but as his unity is pressed upon us 
by merely perceptive synthesis, we are apt to treat it as a 
datum, or to draw a sharp Hue between the unity of the 
individual human being, as a datum of reality, and the unity 
of human bemgs in identical sentiments, ideas, purposes or 
habits, as something not a datum, not real, the mere creation 
of our comparing intelligence. A strilong example of such a 
point of view on Etlrical ground is the passage m Methods of 
Ethics, p. 374, where Professor Sidgwick speaks of testing the 
feehng of common sense towards the sum of pleasure as an 
ethied end, by supposing that there was only a single sentient 
conscious being m the universe. Of course it is allowable to 
suppose, for the salce of argument, alteration in a state of 
thhigs which we know to be actual ; but nobody— least of aU 
so cautious a writer as Professor Sidgwick — ^would remove m his 
supposition so enormous an element of the case as man’s social 
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life, unless he supposed it to belong less really to the indi- 
vidual’s moral identity than his existence as a living body does. 
This is simply not the fact. Of course, if a plague carried off 
all men in the world but one, that one might retain his social 
consciousness and habit of mind. 13ut apart from further 
religious assumptions, that consciousness would be an illusion, 
and the man's self would be a mutilated fragment for which no 
real life was possible. The fairer case to put, which we can 
observe in fact but too often, is to suppose that the body lives 
on, but that the real identity with society and humanity — ^the 
universal consciousness — ^is extinguished in that one body by 
disease. Then we see that it was not in the least a metaphor, 
but an absolutely literal truth, to say that the man’s real self — 
what he was as a moral being and in part as a legal person — 
consisted jn a syslcm of universals, or identities including 
diflercncc — viz, tlie consciousness of certain relations which, 
as identities in difference, united him with ftunily, Mends, and 
fellow-citizens, “ Identities in difference,” such c.g. as a man's 
relation to his son ; it is like the case of iiic two outlines which 
I mentioned. Tlic two men are boimd together by certain 
facts known to lioth of them, certain sentiments and purposes, 
all of which tlicy both share, but in regard to which each of 
them has a different position from tlie other, apart from which 
difference the whole identity would shrink into nothing. 

In Political Philosophy, again, we may notice Mr. Spencer's 
social atomism, curiously doubled with a comparison of the 
body politic to the living body, in which the state is taken, 
roughly speaking, as a unit, among units, instead of being taken 
as a real identity throughout tlie whole. It is a strange fate 
for Plato's famous simile of the organism to have its contention 
retorted in tliis way, A justification might be found for Mr. 
Spencer by pressing home the idea of a spiritual identity as 
against an external or legal one, and probably tliat is the sort 
of meamng whidi he has in mind, but he is barred from saying 
so by disbelieving in identity altogether ; and it would not 
be true, for a spiritual identity will always express itself as a 
legal one. 

I should like to try and illustrate this point of real identity 
by one further example. Wc here, the members of the 
Aristotelian Society, have in our minds, qna members, a 
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reaJly identical purpose and endeavour, and consciousness 
of certain facts, just as actually and truly as we are actually 
and truly sitting round an id^tical table. It is not the fact 
that we are a number of separate individuals or atoms, each 
completely real in his sensuous identity, and merely cherishing, 
in addition, certain ideas which happen to resemble each 
other. In as far as this is fact, it is so in the sense that our 
moral being has enough m other relations to fill it up and make 
it real, apart from what we are and do as members of this 
Society. But in as far as our membership plays any part in 
our consciousness, so far this real identity actually and in 
sober earnest forms a part of our bemg as the mdividuals that 
we are, and our solidanty as a Society is only another aspect 
of a real identity which is recogmzed in a different form by 
each several member of the Society, according to his indi- 
vidual relations to it. It may be said : “ But our ideas and 
purposes m respect of the Society are not all the same ; they 
are probably not all even m agreement ” But our ideas of 
the table are not all the same ; our perceptions of it are cer- 
tainly all different — ^the different angles at which we see it 
answer for that. No one can prove that we all see it of the 
same colour, and if we do not, our perceptions of it are even 
discrepant. Yet we say it is the same table, because, in our 
worlds which we severally construct and mamtam, it fiOils a 
corresponding place, and so we do not say that there are as 
many tables as people ; but we call it one and the same table 
which we all perceive. And so, because this Society to which 
we belong is recognized by each of us in certain purposes 
which are relative to the correspondmg purposes of others, 
and iivhich assign different people the places necessary to 
common action, we call it the same Society, which really 
exists in the ideal and practical recogmtion of it by its members, 
and IS something in them which is the same in all of them, and 
without which they would be so far devoid of a real solidarity 
which they now possess. 

If we once begm trying to exclude difference from identity, 
we can never stop. The comparison of Locke’s discussion 
with Hume’s is interesting in this respect. Hume follows 
much the same lines as Locke, but bears more distinctly in 
mind that in explaining an identity which includes difference 
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— e.g. personal identity—he is not expounding a fact, but is, 
according to his own principle, accounting for a fallacy. The 
problem is, of course, as old as Heraclitus. If we want to free 
identity from differences, wc must go to atomic sensation, and 
then we cannot. Any limit which we place upon real identity 
has only a relative value, depending upon the aspect in which 
the terms are compared. If we try to make such a limit 
absolute it at once becomes arbitrary. 

And by acceptmg such a limit we may be driven into an 
opposite extreme, through lumpmg together all that hes 
beyond our limit. It seems to me that the Comtists do this 
in erectmg Humanity as an object of worship ; they know 
that all ideas of solidarity or real identity among men are 
apt to be taken as fiction, and they think it as cheap to 
have a big fiction as a small one. So they take an object, 
I think, in which it is really very hard to show a centre of 
identity. You can do something with an ideal human nature 
embodied in an mdividual, or with a national consciousness 
and history ; but is there reiiUy anything at once definite and 
valuable that links together all humamty as such, including 
the past ? 

It often occurs to one to ask oneself, whether all this 
question is not largely verbal. Supposing we take identity 
to exclude difference, and therefore practically banusli identity 
from the world altogether, and instead of it use the term 
similarity or resemblance, and attach certain con.seqnences to 
certain degrees and kinds of similarity, would philosophy 
suffer any loss ? Whai Hume explams continued identity 
as a current fiction, does he not explain it quite as well as 
any one could who called it a fact ? When Mill treats con- 
sciousness as an ultimate inexplicability, docs he not in that 
very passage state tlie nature of consciousnes.s as well as 
any one could who professed to be able to explain it ? 
There is somethmg in this, in so far as wc analyse contents, 
as Locke and Hume do m tlicir discussions, and distinguish 
what consequences attach to what resemblances, or, as Hume 
would call them under protest, identities. 

This can be done, by the process of defining and prccisdy 
limiting the points of resemblance in respect of which in- 
ferences aie drawn, such as those inferences which we draw 
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from what we call personal identity. An indiscernible re- 
semblance between two different contents, m specified respects, 
will do whatever identity will do, because it is identity imder 
another name. The self-contained identity of the separate 
contents is broken down when you admit that one of them 
can be indiscemibly like the other, and yet also remain 
different from it. In that case the contents form a coherent 
system or unity in multiphaty, which is the essence of 
identity. 

The only objection to this is the confusion of terminology, 
and so of thought, which is involved in putting ordinary 
similarity, the essence of which is not to be precisely analysed 
and not to establish a middle term or centre, on the same 
level as “ exact likeness,” which establishes a middle term 
or centre of unity. We know that in ordinary similarity the 
things pronounced similar remain separate, and you cannot 
infer from one to the other On the other hand, in indis- 
cernible likeness or identity there is a systematic unity between 
the elements in question, which is as real as the elements 
themselves. Therefore, to dispense with concrete identity 
involves a confusion of the case m which the transition of 
unity is " objective ” — ^i.e. as real as the content itself — with 
the case in which the content is self-contained and merely 
has a certain echo of another content, so that the similarity 
of the two may be called subjective ; that is to say, that 
it is not precisely referred to any element m the content itself. 
In the one case the umty of the contents is real, in the sense 
that it is definitely a part of themsdves , in the other case 
it is a fiction, in the sense of being somehow added on to them 
by a confused perception. 

It IS quite possible to examine into the bearings and nature 
of a fiction or artificial structure, and Enghsh philosophy, 
from Hobbes to MiU, has done much good work in this 
attitude. But putting aside the theoretical inconvenience, 
which I have tried to point out in detail, of assuming the 
wrong kind of unit, there is also an important practical effect 
on the theoretical interest. People wdl not pay the same 
attention to what they think secondary or artificial as to what 
they think a reality in its own right. Reality means to us 
something that resists efforts to destroy it, and refuses to be 
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remodelled at our pleasure, and everything which is artificial 
or made up, though of course it exists, seems arbitrary and 
capable of being remade in another way, especially if we 
believe that the imits when separated would retain a value 
which, in fact, tlrey only have in synthesis. And for that 
reason anything artificial seems less fundamental, and less 
worth detailed investigation, than what is thought to have a 
nature that cannot be got rid of, and that includes all wc 
need care about. 

I should like, in conclusion, to illustrate this effect by more 
general considerations. The effect is, I repeat, the outcome 
or embodiment of an idea that difference is detrimental to 
identity (the logical fonnulation of the doctrine is not, of course, 
responsible for the whole effect or embodiment) ; and it con- 
sists in a sceptical attitude towards the real unity of every 
system or synthesis whicli can be seen to be a synthesis. 
And by “ real ” I mean having equal reality witii the in- 
dividuals which enter into the synthesis, so as to form an 
integral part of their nature, and not to rank as something 
which may be thus or otherwise without fundamentally affect- 
ing those individuals. 

Tliis feature is extremely remarkable in the otherwise 
brilliant history of British phUosojiliy. I suppose that in the 
theory of material evolution England stands unrivalled. In 
the theory of spiritual evolution, apart from some excellent 
recent treatises on the simpler phases of antliropology, and 
apart from the recent Germanized movement itself, England 
has not a single work of the first class, and hardly a single 
work of the second class, to show Of course Herbert Spencer 
fills a largo place in the world's eye, and has no doubt made 
important general contributions to the tlieory of evolution. 
But I tlunk it would almo.st be admitted that he is more of a 
theorist than of a historical inquirer, and at best his inquiries 
are very limited in range. On the evolution of fine art wc have 
not merely no philosophy, but wc have not the material for it ; 
we have no native history of fine art of any distinction, if wc 
except the life-work of Mr. Ruskin. The liistory of religion, 
of morals, of law, of philosophy, and also history as such, have 
met with no complete philosophical treatment. I believe 
there is no tolerably good edition of Plato’s lieptMic, or of 
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Aristotle’s Ethics or PoUUcs (till the last few days),* that 
has been made by an Englishman for the use of Englishmen. 
The same is true of the New Testament, though there I am 
told that other nations share our deficiency ; but they do not 
share the deficiencies of our general treatment of theological 
subjects, which till lately testified to the same curious apathy 
on the part of philosophical students. 

Our logic, even, has only of late — I should say not till Mill's 
Logic appeared — really attempted to assume a vital and 
organic character as a genume analysis of the intellectual 
world. Our analytic psychology and metaphysic, while it has 
from time to time shaken the world by the acuteness of its 
questions, has, as it always seems to me, almost wilfully 
declmed to engage in the labonous task of answering them. 

Such observations as these may be taken as an attack on 
British philosophy. I do not mean them to be so ; I do not 
doubt that the philosophy of Great Britam will creditably stand 
comparison with that of any nation m the world, excepting 
always, in my judgment, the ancient Greeks. But I do think 
that not enough attention is usually paid to what is, so far as I 
know, the wholly unparalleled fact, which a mere glance at a 
bookshelf contaming the works of the great British philosophers 
will convince us of, that they have understood the limits of 
their subject qmte diHerenlly from the philosophers of other 
countries. The qualities which have hitherto been displayed 
in British philosophy — I mean in the really efleclual part of it 
— ^havc been, as it seems to me, only a portion of the charac- 
teristics of the race which has produced it. Penetration and 
audacity, a power (so to speak) of leadmg the forlorn hope, 
have been the characters by which Bntish philosophy has at 
times left a decisive mark on the thought of the world ; but 
it has hardly shown the power of comprehensive organization 
and continuous growth which m practical hfe, and I suppose 
in physical science, put the British people at the head of the 
nations. We do hear sometimes that even m practical organi- 
zation, when it has grown so elaborate as to demand conscious 
and reflective development, we tend to come short ; e.g in 
education and in the means of modem war. 

* Mr. Newman^s edition of the Poliitcs was published shortly before this 
paper appeared in M%nd* 
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This national peculiarity, which can hardly as a matter of 
fact be denied, is no doubt a defect of our good qualities ; and 
it is perhaps not fanciful to connect it with our insular 
position, which may cut us off more than wo are aware from 
the impression of a real unity and continuity in a very various 
life. No one can read Goethe's recollections of his boyhood 
without feeling how, for example, the pageants of the empire 
which he witnessed at Frankfort helped to call out his pregnant 
sense of organic continuity. More especially I suppose that 
the secondary results of the Renaissance which led up to the 
splendid development of genius in Germany, about a hundred 
years ago, were choked in England largely by the political 
causes which led to the victory of Puritanism. 

It seems to mo, therefore, that tlie recent interest in German 
philosophy, which has shown itself in some meritorious and 
perhaps in some rather laughable fonrus, is not an accident, 
but is an aspect, however humble, m the great intellectual 
movement of the nineteenth centuiy, and brings wiUi it, how- 
ever awkwardly, an dement in whicli tlic abstract thought of 
this country has hitherto been deficient ; that is, a failli in 
those higher forms of human solidarity which arc only created, 
maintained, and recognized by inlclligent effort. We must 
remember tliat wliilo Kant and Hegel are annoying our philo- 
sophers, Rousseau, Schiller, and Goc'.tlui, who have the same 
ideas in their practical shape, are at the other extreme of 
sodety, under the name of Froebel, refonniug our inimt and 
elementary schools, and that perhaps our very economical and 
commerdal existence is at stake in the degree to which tlic 
national mind can bo awakened to the real value of the world 
of truth and beauty. Tlie actual history of tlio Germanizing 
movement in England would be well worth tracing. I sup- 
pose Coleridge and Carlyle represent two early aspects in it ; 
Carlyle’s laborious historical work is quite as characteristic 
of it as Coleridge’s rather incficctive philosophizing. 

The logical aspect of sudi a movement as this is the tran- 
sition from an idea of exdusive or abstract identity to one of 
pregnant or concrete identity. X should say the transition 
began in England between Hamilton and Mill. This idea 
has not been overwhelmed by the reaction wliich has set in in 
Germany against Hegelianism, but remains a permanent and 
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vital gain to logic. A nation does not lose what a teadier 
like Goethe, not to speak of Hegel, has taught it ; and we 
should he much mistaken if we fancied that our common logic 
was already on a level with that of Prantl and Sigwart because 
it is innocent of Hegelianism, against which they are in re- 
action, The reaction is simply a way of thoroughly appro- 
priating what has been done, and making sure that we 
understjmd it. The state of innocence is something very 
different and inferior. 


D 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
“KNOWLEDGE" AND “OPINION"* 

I AM privileged to speak tliis evening before a society of 
pMosophical students in the city wluch has been called 
the modem Atlicns It appeared to mo, therefore, that I 
might not inappropriately lay liefore the Sockily some 
thoughts on that central qw'stion by the treatment of 
which in ancient Athens the hrst foundatiom were laid of 
a European philosophy. 

The question, “Is there such a thing as knowledge, and, if 
there is, by what features may w(' recognize it ? ’’ had, I take 
it, a far more radical bearing in J’lato's timo than in our own. 
For us, it is a matter of extreme scientific and also of ethical 
interest to define the gromids and principles on wliidi, and 
subject to which, human thouglit t'au claim to apprehend the 
nature of things, Tlio idea of the unity of the world is vital 
even to those who think that tla'y deny it. But, <‘xccpt in 
some remote theoretical sense, no one does or can deny it 
to-day. The groat inheritimce of science and philosophy is to 
logic, as civilized law and religion to moral reflection, or as 
the fine art of the world to the perception of heauly. If any- 
thing bewilders us in tlie proceedings of nature, we sot it 
down, as a mere matter of course', to our own ignorance. Nor 
docs any one seriously dispute the main conli'iil of civilized 
morality, or tlic universal value of beauty. Our theories are 
tested hy these things, and not these tilings by our theories. 
But in Plato’s time tlicse great objective supports were lai^cly 
wanting to philosophy ; tliough doubtless the civilization which 
he knew seemed much larger to him than, by comparison, and 
owing to our ignorance, it now seems to us. In the way of 

« Au?i4dr0»8 given before tlio Edinburgh UnivoRtltyrhnowphioal Society. 
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systematic knowledge, we think there was only a little mathe- 
matics ; m the way of moral consensus, only the institutions, 
and the not very stable convictions of his own small country, 
and to some extent of the Hellenic world ; m the way of realized 
beauty, the products of the short-hved matuntyof one only, 
though that the most gifted, among nations. I cannot but 
think that the suggestion that these principles and activities 
belonged to no coherent unity, and possessed therefore no 
absolute and umversal validity, was m his day a natural and 
probable suggestion to a degree which we cannot for a moment 
imagine. If now, for example, the mystenous debility were 
to strike Great Britain, which has struck other nations that in 
their tune have led the world, we should look, I suppose, 
with confidence to Europe and to America for successors who 
could carry on the torch of science and of civilization. But if 
in Plato’s time the educated and politically civihzed soaety of 
Hellas, and more especially of Athens, was to be crushed, or, 
as he clearly foresaw, to deteriorate, where was the philosopher 
to look for the hope of humamty ? 

Therefore, it seems to mo, we should consider Plato’s 
account of scientific knowledge, although drawn from the 
acutest analysis of experience, as in part a prophecy, which the 
later history of the world has wonderfully accomplished and 
defined. To complain that Plato did not say, and did not 
mdeed Icnow m precise detail, what he meant by his dialectic, 
is to complain of a philosopher for possessing the genius that 
could lay down the universal conditions of a science for which 
the actual materials did not in his time exist He had to 
work with only a few fragments of organized experience, and 
in face of a world apparently relapsing mto moral chaos ; but 
perhaps the difficulty thus occasioned is compensated not 
only by his genius, but by the burning reality which the 
questions of philosophy thus acquired for him. 

Of these burning questions the chief and t3q)ical one was 
that whidi I mentioned ■ Is there such a thing as knowledge, 
and what are its distinctive features ? 

We all know how the question is introduced in the fidEth 
book of the Republic, Pohtics, Plato says m effect, are a 
science; you will never get government properly organized 
till it is m the hands of people who have some grasp of 
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principles. And in support of this suggestion he goes on to 
explain where the distinction lies between the mind as grasping 
a unity of principle, and the mind as wandering through a 
variety of particulars, I will not follow the discussion in 
Plato’s sense, but will merely mention what throws light on the 
question before us. Plato draws many contrasts between the 
world of opinion and the world of science ; but the central 
contrast which is the focus of all the others is this, that opinion 
may make a mistake, but science is infalhble. And the funda- 
mental question which I should like to discuss this evening is 
what we mean by any such conception as that of the mfallibility 
or necessity of science, and what limitations we must observe 
in applying it. 

In the main, we shall not improve much upon Plato. 
According to him Opimon was liable to err because, in fact, 
it constantly contradicted itself. And it contradicted itself 
because its content was relative, but not defined. And its 
content was not defined, because it was merely an aggregate 
of perceptive or traditional judgments, which no attempt had 
been made to analyse or to reconcile. The "many” or 
" manifold,” which is constantly recurring in Plato, as the 
characteristic content of popular opinion, obviously means not 
merely separate objects or sensations, but isolated and therefore 
conflicting judgments Thus we hear of the many popular 
formulre, vomixd, of " beauty and justice,” and again of " tlic 
many justices,” that is, cases of justice regarded as rules of 
justice ; and so of the " many beauties,” i.e conflicting stan- 
dards of beauty. He is thinking of minds filled with un- 
rationalized instances which appear as fluctuating .standards 
and conflicting judgments. 

And because its content is unrationalized, tliercforo the 
world of opinion tends to coincide with the world of sense, 
and is, of course, spoken of as Uic world of Uic things tliat are 
seen in contrast with the world of the things tliat arc under- 
stood. The Greek expressions 8o^a and So/cet (" seeming,” 
and " it seems to me ”) lend themselves to tliis distinction. I 
do not suppose that these words indicate sensuous appearance, 
as do jxdvecSai and j>avraola, but they do indicate a con- 
trast with active thought, a sort of personal acceptance as 
opposed to a universal conviction. And Plato, in the RepvUic, 
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as we know, sweeps into the category of opinion or falla- 
cious appearance even the representations of fine art, because 
they can be considered as images or imagery, and therefore 
as sensuous. 

Science, or knowledge, on the contrary, was infallible, in the 
sense that its content was smgle, and its inmost nature there- 
fore excluded the possibihty of contradiction or fluctuation. 
Not that its content was other than relative, but that, being 
relative, it was defined. Of course there is no confusion or 
contradiction in relativity when you know to what your terms 
are relative Relativity m this sense is the root of scientific 
necessity. 

And thus, moreover, being defined, the content of science 
was necessarily intellectual. It is impossible to have a con- 
nected system of conditions m the shape of unanalysed percep- 
tive or traditional judgments. And so the object or content 
of science was spoken of as the world of thmgs understood, in 
contrast to the world of things perceived by sense. We are 
not here concerned with any materiahzmg misconceptions, of 
Plato’s or of our own, respectmg that mtelhgible world. There 
is no question whatever that the unseen world which Plato 
was labouring to describe was the world of science and of 
morality — ^the connected view which gives meaning at once 
to nature and to human life. 

I suppose that the account which we should now accept of 
this distinction between knowledge and opinion would be 
essentially founded on that of Plato , but the conditions of 
modem tliought have dnven home one or two important pomts 
on which his language is not and could not be absolutely 
unambiguous. 

In the first place, we must be very cautious in accepting the 
opposition between the world of science and the world of 
sense. We have not in exclusive use the convement Greek 
term, " it appears to me ” We recognize no pecuhar connec- 
tion between opinion and sense. We speak: without a blush 
of " scientific opinion/' and even of " scientific authority.” Our 
opinions are a sort of debns of antiquated science and political 
or theological tradition, of general maxims and half-understood 
principles. They have not, we are inchned to think, enoug^ 
immediate touch with the world of sense-perception. Their 
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fault is rather intellectual confusion than imperfect abstraction 
from sense. 

Our saence, on the other hand, seems closely bound up 
with sense-perception. Nor, again, should wc ever dream of 
ranking Fine Art among unreal illusions, because it is, and 
must be, largely sensuous. Tlie extremes of our mental world 
seem to have met, and even to have crossed. Our chaotic 
opinion is intcllectualized, and our coherent science is material- 
ized. If we try to distinguish the world of things seen from 
the world of things understood, whore are we to bestow that 
act of seeing whicli a distingmshed microscopist begins by 
describing as “ an act of the pure imderstandmg ” ? 

The fact is, that there are correlative misapprehensions 
attaching to this idea of a world of sense-perception, which we 
must take care to avoid. Sensation, we arc too apt to say, is 
illusory or false. This is incorrect. Wliat wc ought to mean 
is that .sensation is not true , but for the .same reason for which ' 
it is not true, it is also not false ; for it is not a judgment at 
all, and nothing but judgment can be true or false. On the 
other hand, if we mean to say that sense-perception, such as 
human seeing or hearing, is lUusory, as Plato too often appears 
to imply — ^that may or may not be ; these activities are 
judgments, and may no doubt be false, but also may be true. 

There is, indeed, a secondary dilliculty affecting the truth 
of any perceptive judgment which is hona fide a singulixr 
judgment, because Us subject is to some extent unaualyscd, 
and therefore not accurately conditioned But when you are 
once fairly started on the continuous evolution of judgment, 
you will find it very hard to draw any intelligible lino between 
judgments affected by this secondary difficulty, and judg- 
ments winch arc not so affected, or arc so in a less degree. 
And granting that judgments affected by it may intelligibly be 
called "nearer to sense,” it still remams quite untrue that 
judgments dealing with the determinate concrete objects of 
our perceptive world are necessarily judgments thus near to 
sense. As Plato says, our primary remedies against sensuous 
illusions are number and measure ; and so-called sensuous 
objects, as they exist for civilized and for .saentific minds, arc 
penetratingly determined at least by measurement and 
enumeration. 
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Thus, we must dearly realize that loiowledge and opinion 
both exist in the medium of judgment, that is, of thought. 
That marvellous dialectiaan, coromon language, forces ns 
most commonly to say, " I think,” when a Greek would have 
said, “ It seems to me ” And though one may bo tempted in 
a moment of irritation to cxdaun with Dr Whcwcll, “ Do you 
call that thtnhng ? ” yet, philosophically speaking, if a judg- 
ment is made, it ts thinking, and we must be quite clem that 
our distinction between science and opinion is a distinction 
within the world of thought, which is a single world, and to 
which the objects of human sense-perception emphatically do 
belong. 

Then, m the second place, and as a consequence of this 
generic oneness of our world, we must guard ourselves against 
findmg the differentia of knowledge in any isolated priiieiph* 
which may seem to commend itself to us as peculiarly intel- 
lectual m origm or by contrast. Wo shall do no good by com- 
paring one isolated judgment with anotlier in order lo accept 
that which is more remote from experience or concrete, reality. 
We need not hope, that is to say, to distinguish p.ui of laiow- 
Icdge as the content from part as the form of lliunght, or to 
enumerate a list either of mnatc or of a priori pnnciples of 
the mind. It has been said, and by an illustrious Idealist 
thinker, " Two pure perceptions, those of time and spaa’, and 
twelve pure ideas of the miderstanding, wore what Kant 
thought he had discovered to be the instruments with whicli 
the human spirit is furnished for the manipulation of experi- 
ence. Whence those strange numbers ? ” Directly yon men- 
tion them, you feel that you cannot insist on tlusm in that 
rigid fonn And if, or in as far as Plato moimt that scimc<‘ 
was in the long run to hit upon an abstract ultimate linsl 
principle, or principle extenial to its content, from which 
knowledge was to be suspended as a coat hangs from a peg, 
then, and so far, he wavered in his conception of the nature 
of truth. It might be questioned, for example, what he had 
in his mind when he said of the mathematical sciences, " 1 low 
can the whole system amount to loiowledge, when its begimiing, 
middle, and end are a tissue of unknown matters ? It is, in 
fact, no more than an elaborate conventhm.” Wc should 
of course say, and should have expected him to say, that in 
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any conceivable system of knowledge the beginning, middle, 
or end is only known by bemg in the system, and tpso facto 
becomes unknown, if regarded in abstraction from it. And I 
do not think this would be at variance with what he had in his 
mind. Probably his difficulty was that, as he constantly hints, 
the greater whole of knowledge was beyond his power to con- 
struct ; there was, therefore a saUits or discontinuity roimd 
the edge of the mathematical sciences relatively to the whole 
of knowledge. It was not that he expected to find some law 
of Causation, or law of Uniformity, or Principle of Identity to 
which they could aU be attached He evidently was con- 
vinced that " the truth is the whole ” 

Thus we must look for the infallibility or necessity which 
distinguishes knowledge from opinion, not in the distinction 
between intellect and sense, nor in the distinction between 
an empirical and a necessary judgment (unless explained in 
quite a peculiar way), but in the degree of that characteristic 
whida makes it in the first place thought, and in the second 
place knowledge at all. 

All thought is determination, or connection, or definition ; 
but popular thought is insufficient determination, and lor that 
reason is self-contradictory. Every judgment determines a 
unity by a rdation ; but as every unity is a centre of relations, 
it is plain that until tlic unity has been exliaustivcly analy.scd, 
all its different relations will seem to conflict, because each of 
them will daim to include the whole of it. And the only 
remedy for such conflicts is, accordingly, further determination, 
as Plato explains with unsurpassed clearness in the sevcntli 
book. As determination progresses, then, the imity of Uiought 
is maintained ; but its differences, which wore at first merely 
found together, come to be sytstcmatically axTangod, and to 
have their reciprocal bcaring.s quite precisely defined. So tlicn 
every part of the system becomes charged witli tlic meaning 
of the whole, and tlic relativity of the different elements becomes 
a source of necessity, instead of a source of confusion. Two 
terms are relative m this scientific sense when you can tell 
what form the one will have, by looking at tlic form of tlic 
other. Plato is apt to allude to the apparent contradiction 
between the appearance of an object seen at a distance, 
and that of the same object .seen dose at hand. Bnt of 
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course to an educated eye there is no such contradiction ; 
the one appearance under one condition necessarily involves 
the other under another condition. The contradiction woiM 
arise if the angle subtended by the object were the same at two 
diSerent distances. The estimate of real size, as formed by 
an educated eye, is a consequence or combmation of the 
various appearances combined with other evidence, and does 
not vary with the distance at which the object happens to be 
seen. We do not judge a man to be very small when we see 
him a long way off, nor to grow bigger as he comes nearer. In 
fact, we more generally mahe too much allowance for distance, 
and thmk a man taller at a distance than he really turns out to 
be when we see him near. The various angles subtended at 
different distances do not contradict but confirm one another, 
because their conditions are made expheit , if we confuse 
their conditions, they will contradict one another A railway 
engine coming towards one at full speed does seem to swell, 
because one has no tune to adjust the perception of distance 
to the angle subtended by the object, i.e. to distinguish the 
perception under one condition from the perception under 
another. 

Thus it results that the possibility of contradiction is 
removed and turned into confirmation in as far as experience 
is organized as a single system of determinations It is m 
this sense alone that science has a claim to be infallible or 
necessary. 

But now, if this is so, how far does this kmd of infallibility 
take us ? To what extent does it justify us in even asserting 
that we have knowledge at all ? 

To begm with, we cannot show, strictly speaking, in this 
way or in any other, that it is impossible for a change of rela- 
tions to occur without a change of conditions. We can only 
say that the suggestion is unmeaning to us, as it involves the 
saying and unsaymg, or being and not-being of the same 
matter in the same relation. To do and undo is for us simply 
to leave nothing done ; we therefore disregard this contingency ; 
in other words, we assume the unity of reality, which assures 
us that what is once true is always true, and that what turns 
out to be not true never was true. Our problem is, how can 
we be assured that wc are making no mistakes? We are 
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powerless if it is suggested that wc may be making no mistake, 
and yet may be in error. That falls outside our discussion 
to-night. 

But there arc difficulties more relevant to our problem. 

The necessity of science does not provide agam.st our 
determmations being insufficient, as is plam from Uic pro- 
gressive character of science. 

There are at first sight two degrees of this msufficicncy, 
though ultimately they may have the same root. 

First, there is confusion of conditions That is to say, you 
may lay down a connection between condition and consequent, 
in which by some error of identification you have simply 
placed one condition or consequent where you ought to have 
placed another. I will give two examples, one of a more or 
less debatable case, the other of an extreme case 

The old Wage-Fund theory said, as I undcr.stand it, that the 
wages of labour with a given population dojiendod on the 
total amount of capital available, and destined in the minds 
of capitalists, to be paid in the shape of wages. In one sense, 
this is a truism, i c on a given pay-day the whole amount paid, 
divided by the number of persons to whom it is paid, gives the 
average wage. But in the more real .sense, viz., tliat this 
fund is a prc-cxistcnt fixed quantity, the amount of which 
actively decides the rate of wages, the doctrine i.s now dis- 
puted, and generally held, 1 believe, to have been overthrown. 
Wages are paid out of the produce of laboui, and not out of a 
prc-cxistmg fund, and the capitalist very likely g»‘ts his hands 
on the pioducc actually before he parts with the wag('.s, which 
therefore are not limited by the amomii of a in-e-oxisting fund. 
The old Wagc-Fimd theory perhaps rc.sti‘d on a confiusion 
between the truism whidi I first mentioned, and the very real 
connection that exists in various ways between the amount of 
plant or stock in a country, which is Auxiliaiy capital, not 
Wage-Fund capital, and the productivity and general employ- 
ment of its labour, which in their turn affect the rate of wages. 

Now how, if at all, docs the necessity of saence maintain 
itself m the overthrow of this doctrine ? In some .such way 
as this, that the postulates and conditions which made such a 
doctrine necessary to tlic .scientific system, will continue aftei 
iits overthrow to bo fulfilled by some more or loss cqgnato 
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doctrine, liberated from the confusions which disfigured this 
one. We shall still speak, I suppose, of the importance of 
saving. We shall still be aware that an undertaking like the 
Forth Bridge could only be earned out by a country with an 
enormous command of accumulated wealth, and that, with a 
given population, the best chance of raising wages hes in 
increasing the amount of capital productively employed. 
Only we must not restnet capital to wage-fund capital, but 
must include in it, for example, machines and matenals 

Now the necessity of the science consisted in the demand 
for a representation of all these relations and conditions, which, 
as their determmations advance in accuracy, mould and 
remould the doctrine that is to satisfy them, but mihout 
sacnfic%ng vts idenhly of content or funchon The alteration of 
such a doctrme is like the transformation of gills into lungs, 
or the substitution of a Westinghouse contmuous brake for a 
hand-brake on a train. You pass from one fulfilment of 
certain organic demands to another 

As an extreme case where the connection seems quite 
irrational, I will just mention what Swift wrote, that once when 
ho was half-asleep, he fanaed he could not go on wnting un- 
less he put out some water which he had taken into his mouth 
He was confusing between writing and speaking, of course. 
There really is a necessity in the background even theie. 

In the second place, a science may be precise as far as it 
goes, but may omit some entire sphere or branch of fact, as 
Euclidean geometry is now said to omit certam kmds of space. 
Against this possibility there, prima facie, is no theoietical 
resource except in a postulate of exhaustiveness, viz., that our 
knowledge bears some appreciable proportion to tire whole of 
Reality I incline to tiiink that we take this postulate on 
ethical grounds, i.e. we are convinced that Reality wiU not so 
far dwarf our knowledge as to annihilate our life or wholly 
frustrate our purposes It ought to be mentioned, too, that, 
probably a science which is not complete cannot be ii'idy 
systematic. 

Of course you may cut the knot of all these discussions by 
saying that sciences which make mistakes are not science. But 
this would not help us, because then we should say that our 
question is, how far the sciences axe characterized by science. 
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In the third place, the systematic character of scientific 
necessity is in itself a limitation on the extent and application 
of that necessity. For if and in as far as the systematic 
character is lost, then and so far the necessity is lost too. It 
has been said of political economy, that if you do not know it 
all, you do not know it at all. This is true in strict theory of 
every science and of all science. So that the scientific judg- 
ment transferred by the help of language mto a mind not 
equipped with the body of knowledge, is science no longer. 
It has become mere opinion, mere authority. This explains 
the curious contempt which practical men have, as a rule, for 
the evidence of saentific experts. Saentific authonty is a 
contradiction in terms. Unhappily the scientific mind itself 
often forgets this, and offers, hke Thrasymachus, to put its 
doctrine into men’s souls by physical force. But this is 
impossible. Knowledge can only be communicated as know- 
ledge. You cannot claim tlic necessity of science for a scientific 
conclusion tom from its organism and hurled into the sphere 
of opinion. Thmk of the popular mterpretations of any such 
propositions as • “ The soul is a substance,” or, " Sensation is 
subjective.” 

But here we have arrived at the end of our negatives, and 
the balance begins to turn. 

If, for the reason just stated, Knowledge cannot refute 
Opinion; neither, for tlie same reason, can Opmion refute 
Knowledge. An individual judgment and a universal judg- 
ment cannot be contradictory in the strict souse. The judg- 
ment, ” If A IS B, then C is D," is not affected by the 
judgment, ” C is not D.” They are in different planes, and 
do not meet Before you can brmg the two into relation, you 
must ascertain how A and B arc behaving in the cose, when 
it is alleged C is not D. Then we shall find, in proportion 
as the hjrpothctical judgment belongs to a thoroughly organ- 
ized body of science, that it is easy to incorporate the new 
determmation in the old system. I will once more take an 
example from political economy. The economical doctrine 
says tliat pnees determme rent, and rent docs not determine 
prices. But of course it is a common opmion tliat a tradesman 
in a fasliionablc street is compelled to charge liigher prices than 
a tradesman in a less fashionable street, in order to recoup 
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himself for the higher rent which he has to pay. If we put 
out of sight the alternative of has obtaining a larger sale, I 
should suppose that this imght be the fact, although one would 
imagine that he would have fixed his prices so as to obtain the 
greatest profit, even if his profit was not to go in rent But 
waivmg this argument again, and admitting the alleged fact, 
what does it amount to ? What made his landlord ask for 
that high rent, and what made the tradesman contract to pay 
it ? Why, that both of them thought that the prices necessary 
to pay this rent could be got out of the public in that locality. 
You cannot put up your prices just as you please ; and if you 
cannot get the prices necessary to pay your rait, why, then 
you cannot pay your rent out of the proceeds of the busmess, 
and the rent must come down ; and no doubt if you are under 
a lease or competing for homeroom with other occupations that 
pay better, you may say to the public, “ Really I am forced to 
try to keep my pnees up." But stnctl;^ the reason for this is 
not that the prices do not determme the rent, but that they 
obviously do, and the tradesman is crushed between two 
determinations of his rent, legal and economical ; only, being 
imable to revise his bargain, he may try to hold the pnees up 
witli both hands, so to speak ; and with a fnendly circle of 
customers, or a circle who need him in their distnet, to some 
extent he may succeed. But in some such way as this the 
relation between tlie scientific doctnne and the popular opinion 
is not, I think, very hard to sec, when you look at the matter 
all round And of course it does modify the doctrine a 
little bit ; but on the whole, when you analyse the alleged 
case, it joins on pretty easily to the science The science, 
of course, primarily considers what a man will freely bargain 
to do ; it never denies that a man may have a loss thrown 
upon him by a bad bargain which he cannot revise, and that 
so far his rent, which is naturally the consequent, will become 
for him tlic condition, because he cannot alter it. 

If, then, we try to state the positive value of the so-called 
infallibility of science, it appears to reduce itself to this — that 
the organization of a provmce of experience is an affirmative 
or actual achievement, which may be subsequently modified 
or transformed, but cannot be lost or cancelled. We cannot 
guarantee the particular formulation of an isolated principle ; 
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but then we know that identity does not depend on particular 
formulation, but on continuity of function. I should be very 
sorry to predict m what precise terms the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason may be stated by philosophers a hundred years hence. 
But that the determinate relativity of the parts of experience 
will be embodied in some principle or other, is as certain, 
I think, as that there will be science at all. 

It may be objected that we are guaranteemg the whole of 
knowledge in general, but no element of it in particular, and 
that this is illusory. To those who cannot conceive a concrete 
continuous identity I think it ts illusory, and ought to be. 
You cannot, as they would wish, fix and separate any portion 
of knowledge. Every element of it must take its chance in 
the systematic development of the whole. Therefore, when 
speaking of knowledge in general, you can only affirm its self- 
identity in general But to any one who can see a meaning in 
saying, for example, that Christianity to-day is the same 
religion that it was i,8oo years ago, this idea of continuous 
pervading identity will present no difficulty. A .substantive 
identity, we think, can persist through diflercncc, and can, 
indeed, only be realized in differences. 

Wliile, on the other hand, if a certain difficulty attaches to 
this view, yet it throws an all-important light on the nature 
of knowledge. It shows u.s that the necessity of knowledge 
depends upon its vitality. Axioms and dogmas, traditions 
and abstract prmciplcs, equally with unanalyscxl perception, 
arc not knowledge but opimon The life of knowledge is in 
the sclf-consciousncss which sysitcmatically understands, and 
you cannot have it cheaper. Wc know fiot “ as much as is in 
our memory,” ha “as much as we understand. ” A science 
whicli accepts foreign matter, data to bo learnt by heart, is 
so far not a science But one who has mdersiood anjrthing, 
has a possession of which he cannot be deprived. 

Any one who .speaks thus confidently is sure to be asked, 

" What are his metaphysical presuppositions ? ” It would be 
more to the point, in my judgment, to ask him if he luus obtained 
any metaphysical resulis. His only prc.suppositK>n is, I tliink, 
that there is .something presented to him which it k worth 
while to analyse. The principles mvolvcd in this analysis, 
such as the unity of Reality, are no doubt operalive from the 
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first, but are only established in a definite form by the analysis 
itself. And any view, more strictly metaphysical, as to the 
precise ultimate nature of the unity of Reahty, would be a 
still further result, which may or may not be obtained. That 
imnd, in its essence, is one, and that the unity of man with 
himself and with nature is a real unity, seem to be principles 
demanded by the facts of science and of society. It is also 
true that a reality which is not for consciousness is something 
too discrepant with our experience to be mteUigible to us But 
whether the human mmd will ever form to itself a conception 
that wiU in any degree meet the problem of a total umty of 
Reality, is a question the answer to which must lie in the result 
of analysis, and not in its presuppositions. 

Thus we abide by the position that the charactemtic in 
which Knowledge differs from Opinion is the degree m which, 
as a living mind, it has understood and organized its expen- 
ence. Tlie criticism of Goethe’s Mephistopheles on the tradi- 
tional logic is perfectly ]ust. It is well to taie every mental 
process carefully to pieces , but it is essential to bear m mind 
that the pieces are elements m a hvmg tissue, m a smgle 
judgment, and that m their detachment as " one, two, and 
three,” they are not knowledge. So far from being a mechani- 
cal science, logic is perhaps the most vital and scientific of all 
the sciences. It accepts nothing from perception or from 
authority, and gives nothmg to learn by heart. It depends 
on no intuition of space, and on no list of elements. Its only 
task is to understand the process of understandmg, the growth 
and transformations of thought. 

This is tlie conception with which logic began in Plato, and 
which has never been entirely lost. In the old Dominican 
Church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, there is a series 
of frescoes illustrative of education, familiar to us through 
Mr. Ruskin's description under the name of the Strait Gate. 
One of Giesc paintings has a pecuhar attraction for the student 
of modem logic. Next but two after the Narrow Gate itself, 
which indicates the entrance to good life, there is placed over 
a head of Aristotle the allegorical figure of Logic This beauti- 
ful figure is drawn, as Mr. Ruskm points out, with remarkable 
strength and grace ; it is most probably from the pencil of 
Simone Mommi, of Siena, early in the fourteenth century. In 
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her left hand the figure holds the scorpion with its double 
nippers, emblem of the dilemma or more generally of the 
disjunctive or negative power of thought ; but in her right 
hand she holds the leafy branch, symbolizmg the syllogism, 
conceived as the organic or synthetic unity of reason. This 
suggests an ideal worthy of the age of Dante, however little 
it may have been attained in the explicit logical theory of 
that time. 

It is some such ideal of knowledge that has, as we may 
hope, been makmg itself more and more imperatively felt since 
the revival of letters m Europe ; and the view which it involves, 
of the true distinction between Knowledge and Opinion, is 
merely one branch of that principle of the unity of mind, 
which IS fraught with consequences of inestimable importance 
for all aspects of life in the present day. We cannot — such is 
the lesson we have to Icam — ^we cannot elevate the human 
mind by any fragmentary treatment, by jmy communication 
or assistance which docs not stmiulato ils heallhy growth as 
a single living thmg. In fine art, in the province of social 
rights and duties, m morality, in politics, £uid especially in 
the mterconnection of all these spheres, it is no less true than 
we have found it to bo in science, that the inhitl must grow 
and advance cither all together, or not at all. 



IV 


ON A DEFECT IN THE CUSTOMARY LOGICAL 
FORMULATION OF INDUCTIVE REASONING 

I. The point on which I desire to insist, though by no 
means new, has been brought into prominence by the attitude 
of M. Bergson, with the imitation and repetition theorists 
whom he appears to follow, to the creative and c onst ructive 
activity of the mtcllect. I cite a typical passage {Ewlutton 
Crhtnce, p. 218) “ L’mtcUigence a pour fonction essential 

idc liei Ic mfime au mfime, et il n’y a entifirement adaptable 
jaux cadres do I’lntelligence que les faits qui se rep&tent.” * 
Such a statement is m the sharpest possible conflict with 
the view of mtellcctual activity which to many of us seems 
•natural and obvious. "'But when we refer to the most accredited 
expositions of the logical theory of Induction, which attempts 
to deal with tlie characteristic working of the scientific 
intelligence in the advancement of natural knowledge, we find 
'them dominated by ideas which appear to justify M Bergson’s 
position. What I wish to attempt is a brief reconsideratioh'of 
the' exact mcanuig and function of these ideas in Inductive 
Logic. 

The basis of Induction is usually stated in some such 
formula as “ Same cause, same effect ” It is unnecessary for 
our present purpose to raise the questions connected with the 
converse formula, “ %me effect, same cause.” Il is enough to 
‘understand the s mipl^t tmgm of Identity, that a thing does 
what it is its nature to do'under given craiditions,* and c annot 
do otiicr^e_oxcept by_^some change in_t^ conditions ; from 
winch it follows, that if, m an alleged c^^ nexus, tEe alleged 
effect is sometimes absent while the alleged cause is present, 

* Ct Tfircto, Lois do VmiUaiiont pp 14-15 
f CU Mr* Joseph's JnlroUttcUon lEo Logic, ch* xix. 
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^ceteris panhis, it is impossible tliat the alleged cause should be 
.the real cause ol the effect in question. The principle is sound, 
beyond any doubt, as far asjt js>ci.. It is, in fact, nothing 
more thair can bo read off from the law of non-contradiction, 
as formulated, for example, by Plato. The same thing cannot 
behave differently to tlio same thmg m tlic same relation. If 
it seems to do so (Plato’s condition " at the same time ” is 
superfluous), you can mfer that there is a difference in the 
supposed agent. The same, so far as is concerned (i.c. if no 
condition is altered), produces tlie same ; what produces some- 
|thing different, out of itself, is not the same. If this much is 
not to be assumed, we cannot treat anything as having an 
assignable nature. Truth ceases to have a meaning. Any- 
dhing might behave anyhow. 

Now it is from this law or truism that, according to accepted 
logical theory, tlic fundamental Inductive tost of causal con- 
nection is dciivcd. The Inductive process is thus regarded 
as one of elimmation.* You have before you, it is assumed, 
one or more suggested connections of cause and eilcct, and 
you labour to elimmatc from among Uicm all alleged causes 
that arc present in the absence of effects witli which they 
claim to ho coimcctcd. Such elimination leaves, it is pre- 
sumed, a surviving statement whieh approaches more and 
more closely to a true, i.c. lui invariable, causal oomicclion. 
The principle is simply that wliicli M. Iierg.s(m refers to*. 
Wliat is the .same, docs the same ; if the same product is not 
there, the same agent is not there. 'J'lio .same produces the 
same. And yet, if this were all, we should have a dilRculty 
in denying M. Bcrg.son’s doctrine which 1 began by .stating. 
It muld tlicn seem to be the case that the e.s.sciitial work vl 
the intellect hes in bindmg the siuuu to the, saim', and tliat 
the true type of tlio logical universal-- tlio essence of cogni- 
tion — ^would be, as M. Bergson .says, the lelation of an abstract 
statement to examples whicli repeat il.s tenor wholly without 
variation. That water boils at sca-levol at 212" Fahr. would 
be such a generality ; and according to the number of instances 

* The rules of olimmalion which tlepcud tm Ihe furth(»r pnnnplo, ** Jlamo 
effect, hajue cau^e (i e, on the oxcliis um of plurality of causes), vchI merely 
on <L moio procKso consicl(*ratiou of tlic Jitlt‘al ol iclenlity, wlu< h xt is not acccH- 
feiiry to take account, of m oi<lei to understaiiU the nomt at i«huc in tins dis’* 
cujsSion, Soo Joseph, ch. xxii. 
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in which people boiling their kettles at or near sea-level * found 
the water to be about 212° would be its rank and power as 
a piece of knowledge. 

2. But why should we deny M. Bergson's doctrine ? 
Perhaps it may be true As a prima fade answer to this 
suggestion, we need only refer to such a cnticism of tautology 
as we find, for example, m Mr. Bradley’s Pnnciples of Logwfl 

M. Bergson’s doctnne is logically bound to deny not only 
the advance from one truth or connection of fact to another, 
but the possibility of apprehending or of uttering any sig- 
nificant truth at all. It may appear that this criticism 
IS exaggerated, because the doctrine explicitly treats (so far as 
I am aware) as outside the principle of the inteUigence only 
the difference between tlie corresponding tenns of one nexus 
and those of another nexus, and not the difference between the 
terms themselves — alleged cause and alleged effect — ^which are 
constituents of a single nexus. But there is no escape by this 
road. If tautology is the principle of the inteUigence, the 
connection of any two distmct terms, say, as cause and effect, 
stands on the same ground as the connection between two 
different connections. With tautological identity as the 
prmdplc of intdhgcnce, all systematic coherence between 
term and term, equally as between judgment and judgment, 
inevitably vanishes. 

But, in fact, tliere is (i) some misiaterpretation involved in 
sotting up the principle "Same produces same” as the 
dominant pnnciplc of scientific Induction and as govemmg 
the nature of tlie generalization which is the aim of that 
process; although 

(ii) 1 admit and maintam that the current logical statement 
of the tlieory of Induction lays itself open to this misinterpre- 
tation 

(1) Wlicn you postulate as the basis of Inductive Inference 
the principle " Same cause, same effect,” you do not mean that 
the effect is the same as the cause 3 They must be different, 

I am satisiiedl to take a case in which strictly accurate repetition is 
all but impossible, because li illustrates the real fact, which is that the interest 
of the generality lies in the differences which it binds together A sinct 
repetition could have no interest at all. 
a E.g. p. 20, 

s In a remote sense some such meaning might be assigned to the true 
Inductive principle which I desire to see established, and it may be that 
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if the rdation of cause and effect is to be worth establishing 
You do mean (a) that assuming the truth of an alleged causal 
nexus A— B, it only apphes m cases which arc absolute 
repetitions of it, i e. where you have exactly the same A as 
before without any variation ; and ifi) that in examming the 
truth of an alleged causal nexus A — your rule must be that 
if you find a case m which, ceteris panhts, B is different 
(C or Bj) and A is imvaried, your alleged causal nexus A — ^B is 
disproved. For if it were true, the same cause would be 
producing, ceieris paribus, two different effects, which is impos- 
sible, (If A is plural and B singular, this is not literally 
a case excluded by the formula, “ Same cause, etc which is 
strictly taken silent about it, and no negative inference follows, 
unless we are making what usually counts as an additional 
postulate, “ Same cftcct, same cause ”) 

What you mean by “ Same produces same," then, is an 
assertion that the cause, in a nexus gusuantced by this 
principle, is unvarying compared with itself, and the effect 
rmvarying compared witli %isdf. You imply no comparison 
between cause and effect,'^ • 

And your principle makes no suggestion towards the 
estimation of any possible cause and effect allied to or 
developed out of those forming the nexus whose trutli wo 
assume to be accepted Accordmg to a pioper nitcrpreiation 
of the word “ same," some such expansion would bo pennis- 
siblc, passing from a — b to a — jS and from a~~p to A— B. But 
what makes it impossibhi is the deimmd for a methodic rule. 
Plainly there cimuot bo a general rule (hat will tell how much 
variation in your cause and cfh'ct, each from each, will bo 
justified under the pnnciphi, “ Same caitse, stums efTect.” And 
therefore, if you want a rule, you must take one which 
justifies no variation at all, and makes your " generalization ” 
cover nothmg but sheer repetitions, tmd degrades your pro- 
cedure in connecting the same with the stunc into one which 
admits of no novelty or true inference. 

But the two types of connection tlras disregarded (that of 
cause and effect, and that of any generalization and its more 


some hint of Uhs possibility pr<*vpnts tho fonnuln nnder disoushum from 
seonung as naked as it wsilly xs. Its strict muanbig can only lio that stated 
in the text. 
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advanced but kindred fonn) really contain the very life and 
mainspring of Inductive thought. How the suggestion of the 
effect B issues from the fact of the cause A ; or how the more 
complex and advanced a {def) — b {xyz) came to be substituted 
for the cruder A — this is where the real work of the saentific 
intelligence lies. This is the work of mvention or discovery, 
of which the imitation and repetition theorists, whom 
M Bergson appears to me to follow, have never succeeded m 
giving any serious account.* It is the process by which 
isolated observations are built up into a science, through an 
assignment of conditions which is always becommg more 
systematically complete on the one hand, and more relevantly 
precise on the other Examples of such an mventive pursmt 
of a universal relation would be the rise of the science of 
acoustics out of the old observation tliat the pitch of musical 
notes has a ratio comparable with that of the lengths of the 
stretched strmgs which produce them; or the development 
and limitation of the conception of equi-potentiality as apphed 
to organic growth in recent embryology. Here we have the 
plain fact, that it is the essential character of intelligence to 
bind different to different in bmding same to same ; and that 
it is for the former character that the latter is valuable, and, 
indeed, it is through the former only that the latter can exist. 
But the sameness here in question is not the sameness of 
M. Bergson’s doctrmc or of the formal Inductive test We 
can sec this from the nature of its aim. The universality or 
generality, which is the goal of such a process, is not the 
relation of the terms of an abstract judgment, term for term, 
each to each, to the terms of repeated cases which fall under 
it. It is the relation of the different terms of a judgment to 
cadi other, or of an organized system of conditions, repre- 
senting a certain range of experience (e.g. our experience of 
musical sound or of embryomc growth), to the several con- 
nected factors or conditions, whether constant or varying, 
which it embodies and explains. Its universality is not 
measured by milhons of repeated instances, but by depth and 
complexity of insight into a sub-system of the world. 

(ii) The logical theory of Induction gives but scanty 
attention to this work of the umversal in suggesting and 

* Cl. espoaaUy Borgsoix, Evolution, p. 177. 
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pursuing new connections, because, for good logical reasons, it 
cannot be reduced, like the eliminative test, to something like 
a formal rule. Nevertheless, tins work is the true spirit and 
mainspring of the inductive advance of knowledge ; and to 
disregard it, while insisting on an cluninative test, is an error 
analogous to demanding a general criterion of truth. But truth 
has no criterion except the fuller truth. And the real interest ’ 
of logical theory in tlie advance of knowledge is to note how, by 
the analysis and purification of its conditions, a perception 
passes mto an organized system of understandmg. 

The existing connections or umversals with which the 
mind is stored act as clues among the new experiences which 
confront us, selecting those that are kindred or complementary, 
and inventmg new systematic ideas after the manner of what 
have been called proportional systems, and by moans of relative 
suggestion.*^ That is to say, that an existing connection of 
thought, when confronted witli new matter, is able to repro- 
duce itself in a new form which is at once appropriate to 
the new matter, and continuous with the connection as 
previously thought This is not a question of reproducing 
objects of thought which have previously been connected in 
the mind. It is a question of conlhumig some elements of 
such a connection into new forms of nexus, because the connec- 
tion between the new objects has a real kinship with the 
connection between the old, although dilferenliatcd by the 
nature of the objects themselves, and made, as a coimcc- 
tion, somethmg new, and not a lepetiliou of what it was 
before, like the continuation of a varying curve from the datimi 
of a givai fragment of it,* Such a continuation is plainly not 
a repetition, and I thinlc that m view of the ouirent theory 
of Inductive generalization, tlie notion of repetition as a con- 
dition of knowledge is not incimt to apply to such an inventive 
construction as tlial of which 1 am .speaking. 

Lot us look at an example. In recent cmbryological 

* Cf Stout, Amt I^$,ych , ai, p, 8o. \ note th.it Jholussor Stout here 

observes that rohitive suf'gestaoii woukl not of athclf eiulalo (the discoverer) 
to fix lu exact detail the special variationt, “ in tiic case he is dealing with, 
calculation was necubsary. In our instance from embryology, observation is 
necessary* But it seems to me that tlic question what calculation ? what 
obsorvation ? is answered by the governing idea in both tasoH, and the relevant 
conclusions are selected by it, and it is it that they develop. 

» Cf. Bradley's Prinaphs of Logic, p, 28X if. 
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discussions/ covering the old ground of preformalion and epi- 
genesis, we read of experiments which pnma facie suggest two 
precisely opposite causal connections. 

Half an ovum, we are told, in certain cases will produce 
only hsilf an embryo , but in other cases the half ovum may 
develop into a perfect cmbiyo. The former fact suggests a 
complete prefonnation of the organism, each part of it in a . 
fixed part of the ovum ; the latter suggests that the ovum has 
a structure of which ‘ ‘ every part may become any thmg ” It is 
of great logical interest to look at the course which these 
two alleged types of connection have imposed upon Inductive 
research. Sheer prelocalized preformation is an idea, it would 
seem, that the experiments undertaken to confirm it immediatdy 
destroy. And if a umversal nexus had no power of developing 
mto novelty, this check would have been checkmate, and the 
idea would have been dead. But a universal can talce on 
new shapes as demanded by new matter ; and though, as it 
seems, the “ mosaic theory ’’ (of the mdependent preformation 
of parts) must be abandoned in its ligid shape, yet the most 
various experiments on the tissues of orgamsms in later stages 
have shown that some of those arc necessary to the develop- 
ment of some organs, and that therefore something essential to 
special dovelopnicnt (perhaps " organ-forming substances ”) is 
preformed, though not necessarily prelocalized The logical 
interest is, that the idea of preformation, disputed in its 
primary and rigid shape, has been able to act as a due to new 
experiments in a different region, such as to confirm it when 
restated in a more subtle and flexible form. 

So with the idea that every part of the ovum has the 
capacity of bocoming a whole. It is easily seen that this 
capacity is limited, and is sooner or later lost ; but the idea of 
the kind of caimtion at work modifies itself according to the 
limitations which are discovered, and seems to suggest new 
lines of research which promise to account both for the 
capacity and for its limitation and arrest. And the logical 
interest is, that by means of this suggestion, that of “ organ- 
forming substances ” and their distribution, it appears as if the 
two universals in question, " preformation ” and " epigenesis,” 

> My oxampio is drawn from Dricsch's GifCord Lectures and Jenkinson’a 
BxpfnmenM hmbryohgy. 
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might coalesce in an idea different from either, but satisfying 
the requirements of both. 

Of course, I am offering no opinion upon the value of these 
investigations. I only adduce them as stiilang examples of the 
ordinary course of a universal in its Inductive development. 
What works throughout is a continuity through differences; 
and its value is in the differences it connects. This is through- 
out the essence of creation and invention, which permeates the 
whole of life, and so everyday a process as the use of language 
is a staking example of it. No one ever used the same word 
twice m precisely the same sense , in “ finding the right word ” 
there is always a creative effort. 

Now the general rules of Inductive elimination, based on 
" Same produces same," are simply the mimmum negative cri- 
terion of truth, and can do by themselves no Inductive work at all. 
To rely on them alone is to reduce Induction to trial and error.* 

3. Tlius, I do not think it is tiuc to say that " Same cause, 
same effect," is tlic basal princiiilc of Induction ; and if this is 
so, there ceases to be any ground for maintainmg tliat it is the 
essential function of the intelligence to connect the same with 
the same. The true principle I should rather state in some 
such form as that every universal nexus tends to continue 
itself inventively in new matter It is true tliat to guide this 
process we can have no general cntciion, because, as we have 
said already, tho only criterion ol truth is the lullor truth — ^Iho 
science at a more developed stage And, therefore, there can be 
no rules for it, and it tends to drop out of logictd theory. But 
none the less, it is this process to which the whole positive con- 
struction or mvention of our inductive IcnowU'dg(! is due; 
wliile the principle " Same produces same " can only eliminate 
what, havmg been suggested, is found on fui ther trial not to 
produce tlic minimum characteristic of a real nextus. Wo have 
seen, indeed,* how a good experiment may sometimes reveal a 

» It IS a subtlety that in fact the* underlying positive nature ot negation 
often asserts itself, and the jnst-not a just-not 0 ** affords a pomtive 
extension of the nature of a and b n'spectxvt'ly, winch may bo theoretically 
valuable (see my Lo^ic, n, p J30) Thus in Dnosch's TubiiUna t*xponment, 
it IS now alleged, the capacities of dilfcrenl colls are just not equal, as they 
just belong to different elements of the body. And this suggests that difler- 
entiation is present in a coitain degn^c— a jxisitive ccurcction and extension 
of Dnesch's conclusion (Jenkmson, cfon «,), 

» Pp, 66-O7 above, and the preceding note. 
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correlation of serial variations, which is in itself a positive 
expansion of the suggested nexus But this is only inadental 
to the stnct process of Inductive Elimination. 

The neglect of the positive continmly between differences 
as the inventive factor in Induction appears to me to show 
itself in the doctrme that Inductive progress consists strictly 
in mere elimination of the unfit,* m reduemg the number of 
nexuses that can claim the position of the true mvariable 
law. This doctrme seems to me to subordinate the more 
important process and element of proof, because it can have 
no abstract criterion, to the less important, which is nothing 
but an abstract criterion. But if the aim of logic is not to 
give rules of practice, but to understand the nature of know- 
ledge, this ground of subordination is mvalid, and it remains 
true that the mainsprmg of mductive advance m natural 
knowledge, as of knowledge m general, is the power of ideas 
to make experience coherent, and that therefore the demand 
of continuity between term and term or between nexus and 
nexus — of a positive explanatory character attaching to the 
nexus — ^is a fundamental requirement of inductive science, 
which is, in fact, merely an elementary stage of loxowledge, 
and sharc.s all its positive characters,* 

4. The modification outlmed above in the idea of Induc- 
tive universality or generalization follows from this conception 
Tlie value of an Inductive conclusion, as of any piece of 
knowledge, hes in the amount of reality which it enables us 
to grasp, and this is very slightly tested by the number of 
cases in wliicli the nexus is repeated in fact. And if the idea 
of identical repetition could be realized (which it cannot, for 
eveiy so-called repetition is differenced by a new context) 
the frequency of recurrence would have no connection with 
universality at all. 

What is here advocated as the true view of Inductive 
advance has been suggested by Green’s treatment of logical 
theory ,3 and has in some degree been embodied by the writer,^ 


* See Bradley's criticism of one form of disjunctive reasoning, Pnncnples 
of Logic, p. 515 

* See, however, Mr Joseph^ example from the discontinuity between 
physical cause and psychical eflect, p 453 I think it could be discounted 

3 Works, 11, pp, 5588-QO 
i Logic, ii, pp. 1O9-70, 174. 
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at the point where he deals with true Inductive generalization 
as consisting in the range of differing data and conditions 
welded into a system hy any investigation, as contrasted with 
the number of rccuirent cases which may fall under a single 
abstract statement, and there is a definite logical necessity 
for making tlic touner tjrpe of universal the goal to which tlie 
lattei is a half-way house or less For, as Plato * pointed out 
and as Mr, Bradley » has recently emphasized, statements of 
fact (impheit statements of nexus), but slightly hedged with 
conditions, must always be at the mercy of unexpressed factors 
for thar truth or falsehood. They tumble backwards and 
forwards between " is ” and “ is not ” ; Plato’s famous expres- 
sion, which Mr. Bradley’s argument in the passage just referred 
to strictly and precisely justifies. The remedy, as Mr. Bradley 
say.s, Ls to get the conditions into the .subject ; and this means 
oithor an explicit or an unplicit n’ferciicc to a complete system 3 
The nomiid and natural working of mtelligcnce, then, is 
creative luid coastnictivc, tending towards the concrete and to 
continuity within differences. The universality which is its 
main.sprmg is in itself a nisus to the concrete. This operative 
continuity is not represented by the linkage of the same to tlio 
same. Its law — ^the law of intelligence —is not the law of 
'Identity, imlos.s the law of Identity is construed in a way that 
takes it deep into tlie postulates of oigainc systematizatiou.4 
And phenomena which .should merely repeat themselves would 
present an absolute banier to tlie ccntial ui.siia of the intellect. 
Mere repetition, in fact, if it were possiide, would be incom- 
patible with understanding. 

I am, theiofore, still confident that the restriction of 
Inductive proof to the disqualification of conqieling hypothesas 
is a fmidamcutal enoi of juinciplc.s What really works in the 
proof is the .smiie as what works in the discovery, the power, 
that IS, of an idea to harmonize expeiience. No doubt the 

* Hr public, p 471), 0 

» No 72, 409 

3 Sec my Lo^ic, i, p 260, foi which imply, though they do not 

expressly include, a relevant scion tihc system 

4 See my Logic, n, pp 207 -8 

5 I am afraid that heic I iiiul luyscU m o]iposition to Mr. Joseph, whose 
Logic I greatly admire '3'hcro is perhaps a dihonmcc in what we call “ fntlnC'^ 
txon/* But 1 could not admit a dmlmclion oJ principle, h'or iny ultimate 
answer to the dLs^unctive theory of liulncUou, aeo my Logic, ii, p. lOO. 
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hypothesis which best satisfies this condition would also be the 
least likdy to fall a victim to the rule of ehmination. But 
yet, theoretically spcakmg, if accepted for this latter reason, 
it is accepted, so it seems to me, lor the wrong reason, and its 
value as knowledge is not genumely apprehended. But this 
point is only incidental to my discussion, and I wiU not pursue 
it hero. 
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CONTRADICTION AND REALITY 

The purpose of tliis paper is to insist on the familiar view 
which treats Negativity as a fundamental characteristic of 
the Real ; to exhibit this view in connection with one or two 
pomts in logical theory, and to insist tliat its value depends 
on tlie prmciplc being pressed home in its full force. 

I. I stait, then, from what I take to be the nature of pure 
formal or logical Contradiction * The crucial ])oint seems 
to bo that no predicates arc intrinsically contiary to one 
another. They only become so by the conditions under 
which they are drawn together. /-Contradiction consists in 
*' differents " bemg ascribed to the same teim, while jio 
distinction is alleged withm that term .such a.s to make it 
caja%Ue .QLitccmngihGm. 

Tliis lb Plato’s law of Contradiction — ^what docs or .suffers 
"opposites” (it is enough to say " dilferentb”) hi tlie same 
relation must in itself be two and not one— and it i.s the root 
of his distmetion between Opinion or Appearance and Know- 
ledge or Reality. It is a formal conlrudiction if you say, " This 
colour is both beautiful and ugly, i.e,, not-bt'aiUiful.” ,lt 
ceases to bo a contradiction if you say, " This colour by day- 
light is beautiful and by candlelight is ugly.” Are not, it 
may be asked, those terms iutiin.sically contrary wliich can 
in no case be affirmed of one another, .such a.s the circle and 
the square ? Why, no. 'I'lioy do not imjM'de one another 
or tlie pioccss of thought unless wc biing them together in 
a special form, to which their content is inadequate. They 
may quite well be conjoint predicates of the siune complex 
term, and when thus affirmed, and protected by adequate 
distinction, have nothing in them conlnuy to one another. 
It was a friend, I liiink, of Mr. Verdant Green who described 
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a college cap as an abortive attempt to square the curde, and 
better examples of the conjunction would not be hard to find. 
There are places for all predicates ; and when aU predicates 
are in their place, none of them is contrary to any other It 
is the bringing them together on an inadequate basis of 
distinction which is the essence of contradiction and con- 
trariety ; and this may happen with any diverse terms what- 
ever. 1 may venture to note that even Dr. McTaggart, by 
implymg in his description of contradiction * that the predi- 
cates are antecedently " contrary,” suggests to my mmd that 
he has not completely analysed its nature. It is .a trivial 
pomt in i t self : T>edia.psJlt indic ates that, he. would not 

agreO-Wlth me m takmg Contr adictio n ag a ■mpre-rnngpgnancft 
and symbol of something muc h more fundamental . 

Logical Contraction, then, is an intellectual deadlock 
caused by the attempt to bring together two or more different 
terms without adequate adjustment of content for their re- 
ception Contradiction m this sense is lightly pronounced 
imthmkable, and cannot therefore be a characteristic of 
Tiuth or of Ultimate Reality For these, if they are any- 
tliing, aie experiences in which Thought is tnumphant, and 
harmonious with itscH at least, even if with more besides. 

It will be a first step m our argument if we can deade at 
tliis point how far even such bare formal Contradiction is in 
some sense an actual existent and a characteristic of Reality. 
We sec that it cannot be a characteristic of Ultimate Reality, 
and we are disposed at the first look to agree with eminent 
thinkers that it is simply a blunder of our own making, some- 
thing subjective, and incapable of belonging to the actual 
world. But m sa 3 dng this, we seem to have unduly idealized 
the world of fact, and taken it as eqmvalent to Ultimate 
Reality. For the unrest of action and cognition seems to 
arise from the peipetual presence of implicit Contradiction 
in the nature of actual fact, a presence which becomes explicit 
on the slightest reflection and forces us to go further in the 
hope of fanng better. It must, I infer, be admitted that 
fact, as given in ordmary experience, is both actual and self- 
contradictory. To deny this is either to pronounce all objects 
of cognition subjective or illusoiy so long as cognition is 

X S^udus m Hegehan DmUchc, p, 9. 
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progressive — ^for its progress is a proof that it stiU meets 
with contradiction — or to stake out, within experience, some 
fixed world of realism, which would, after aU, not coincide 
with actual fact in the given variation and development of 
the latter. Logical Contradiction, then, is^a^ chaiuctcristic 
pf_Rcahty. far .as^;^[;^*(mt^^_J^‘tiig act ual w o rld” of fac t, 
in tlie fqijn^Qf p ain, dissatisfaction, ^nd u nrest it may almost 
hejialled itself an actual existent. It consists in an attempted 
synthesis, which fails owmg to the inadequate adjustment of 
the contents employed ; and it is actual over the whole region 
of progressive action and cognition, which is equivalent to 
tlie region of finite experience. 'Hje, vtew_^of i ts range is 
estabhshed bv the fact of progres s. 

2. Our next step is to ascertain what fonn or spirit of 
difference survives when a logical contradiction is resolved. 
The point I would draw attention to is that we are here 
dealing with a survival of what was present in Logical Con- 
tradiction. Nothing is changed, except Uiat what was 
attempted has been achieved. The contents are diverse, as 
they were ; they rush towards each other through the same 
rational impulse, whether m its practical or m its intellectual 
form ; the difference is merely tliat now they have been re- 
adjusted, and can carry out their union. How arc we to 
describe the form or spirit of their difference ? 

I may illustrate — it is merely an illustration, for I do not 
wish to raise purely liistorical questions — by Hegel's view of 
contradiction. It is famihar ground that Ijlegel has been 
accused of denying or disregarding the logical law which 
pronounces. Logical _ Contradiction to bo unthinkable^ ajid 
that his Jisst„inteiprctersi. (Dr. McTaggiurt and Mr. Bradley) 
have cleared his reputation of this impiojy. The dialectic, 
so far from disregarding the Law of Contradiction, rests, as 
tliey have pointed out, entirely upon it. It is because Con- 
tra^ction is unthinkable and intolerable that a conjunction 
of judgments which makes their predicates irreconcilable 
demands a readjustment of contents and tlie formation of a 
new totality. 

Now, while I admit that this is contained in Hegel’s view 
of Contradiction, I cannot but thmk that there is sometliing 
more behind. Hegel obviously feds liimsdf fundamentally 
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in antagonism to the current formal view of Contradiction 
as merdy unthinkable. No words are too strong for him to 
express his scorn of such an attitude. “What moves the 
world is Contradiction; it is ridiculous to say that Contra- 
diction is unthinkable. What i s true in this a sser tion only 
comes_to this, that Contradichon c annot -be final. . and th at 
by^ite o^'acpioirif canc^3^fel-t mamta ins itsell (W^6^1. 
.The pmcdled and mamtamed cgntra«hdmn,-however,-is not 
abstract identity, for ^s ironly one side of the antithesjs.i' * 
Here, I admit, we are m the region of Essence, where oppo- 
sitions are sharp and pointed But this does not account 
for the whole of Hegd’s fedmg, whidi is fundamental with 
him. “ Whereas people say Contradiction is not thinkable, 
the truth is that m pain which a hving being feds it is 
actually a real existence.” » He says the same of motion in 
space : “ Formal Thmldng prescribes to itself the rule that 
Contradiction is not tliinkable ; but, in fact, the thmkmg of 
Contradiction is the essential moment of the Notion ” 3 
These latter passages are from the discussion of Life and of 
the Absolute Idea. All this is nothing new , but it is rdevant 
to my purpose to call to our mmds how uncompromising 
Hegd’s position really is about what he calls Contradiction, 
and how little he enters into the currait isolation of that 
feature in expencnce, while admitting and maintainmg that 
it is essentially provocative of change. 

A suggestion can now be made in answer to the question, 
“What survives when a Contradiction is resolved?” The 
reply might be, “ A successful expression of negativity.” Not 
that we are talcing Hegd’s views as authoritative, but this 
is a consideration that occurs to us as accounting for the fact 
that he, on the one hand, with all logiaans,»sees in Contra- 
diction something that cannot be tolerated ; and on the other 
hand, evidently with his deepest msight and conviction, holds 
that there underlies it somethmg which is the pulse of life 
and the movement of the world, not through the fact of 
imthinkablcness, but through the structure of Reality.^ This 
somethmg he often calls Negativity, and it would seem to 
express the whole aspect or .tendency of anything real, which 

* Encychp^t 119, Zusaiz z. * Wm^ d. Lo^ih, Tlieil ii , s, 249 

3 Jhid>, 332. 
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finds imperfect manifestation in what has been described 
above as Formal or Logical Contradiction. Negativity, then, 
it is submitted, is fundamental m all that is real. It is the 
same characteristic which Dr. McTaifgart describes as the 
tendency of all finite categories to complete themselves 
(notice the limitation to finite categones), and the same 
which Green expresses as the nature of a Self which is Self- 
conscious or at once its Self and its other. And in defining 
an answer to the question immediately before us, Wha^ 
form or spirit of difference survives when a logical Con 
tradiction is resolved^, we may take our bearings froi 
Dr. McTaggart’s description of this attribute of Reality. F< 
him it is a tendency not to negation, but to self-completion. 
Negation, he holds, is incidental, and in the progress towards 
perfection tends to disappear. Even self-completion is only 
in the finite categories. In perfection, therefore, as I con- 
strue the unphcation of his conception, both would disappear 
altogether. Not that Dr, McTaggart is careless of the con- 
sideration that Reality must include and do justice to every- 
thing. But some things, as I read him, may be absorbed 
without leaving a trace, and negation is one of them. This 
IS not unconnected with his view of the importance of 
pleasure. The view hero submitted may give its bearings,, 
as I said, by referring to Dr. McTaggart’s account of the' 
matter. Logical Contradiction, I admit, is a vanisliing 
element, belongs to the sphere of the finite, and minimizot 
itself in the higher types of expciicnce as the character o' 
finiteness approaches a mmimum. With negativity, or wit] 
negation, the case seems to be different. This belongs t 
the fundamental structure of everything that is real. It i 
not a disappearing quantity in the progros.s of experience 
and for tliis reason : that it does not, like Logical Contradid 
tion, depend on madequacy. So long as tliore is no sdenc' 
and the world baifies and contradicts the mind of the savag 
at every turn, there can be no such sense of a reality not 
ourselves beyond and over against the mind as Uiere is i 
the days of Newton or of Darwin. The negation is co' 
relative to the aifiimation. The important question abot 
negation always is, not how much meaning can be conjure’ 
out of mere denial, but why, in the most highly dovelope 
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experience, negation bears an equal part. And the answer, 
as I read it, is fundamental to the nature of Reality. 
Affirmation and negation may even become co-equal and 
mterchangeable in content, but a real whole must always 
bona fiie hold them both together. 

This, therefore, it is submitted, is the spirit of differences 
which survives even m a resolved contradiction, and where 
•we possess what is most real and thmkable. Everythmg 
Contributes to the whole, and the failure which made the 
Contradiction no doubt depended upon the distinctness of 
®He two sides, which survives in and tends to perfect the 
di»mpleted umon. But it appears to me that we are running 
away from the problem if we treat the mere fact of failure as 
something which, surviving as such, qualifies the successful 
union. The qualification, whatever it is, can surely count 
and work only as it survives within the completed whole, 
and it is m the character of this whole itself that we have to 
find the expenence of negativity, whidi is not, according to 
the view here insisted on, a note of imperfection, but is a 
characteristic that deepens and does not fade as the other 
characteristics of Reality grow more complete. Negativity 
is not all Reality, but*the completer the Reality the deeper 
*the Negativity. 

rj How, then, is Negativity experienced ? And if it only means 
Hhe distinctness necessary to identification, is not a term con- 
,aected with the idea of negation too violent and exaggerated 
'o use for it ? Now no doubt Solutions of contradiction, 
fjlompleteness. Satisfaction, are possible at many levels of 
. %e, and compatible with very easy and effortless experiences. 
J%ut it is here suggested that m a true typical satisfaction 
^here is always a certain exaltation which depends essentially 
^n the fact that m satisfaction the self goes out mto the 
^‘ther, and, though or because it becomes enriched, is beyond 
“is normal bamers, and m a word, to put the whole paradox 
^irutally, is imdergoing an expenence technically, and m its 
fundamental nature, homogmeous with self-sacrifice. How 
®°an this be construed of anything but a finite being ? Obvi- 
®^iusly not by help of such words as have just been used, 
iresupposing hmits and a temporal modification in the self, 
iut there is a point of some mterest which may at least 
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serve to bnng out the distinction of principle bclwe^ taking 
Negation as, like Contradiction, an incident of Finiteness, 
and taking it as fundamental in Reality. 

3 It has already been implied lliat the current view 
of experience, influential even among philosophers, confuses 
Contradiction and Negativity. The principle that an element 
of Reality can be completed only through what is not itself 
IS confused with the imperfection of adjustment in finite 
bemgs or contents which so far hinders such completion 
from takmg place. And thus it comes to be held that Nega- 
tion, like Contradiction, is a vanishmg quantity, and that in 
a complete experience it would disappear. The point of 
interest which was just now referred to as emphasizing tlie 
distinction of principle is the extreme difficulty of avoiding 
this confusion. When we endeavour to insist upon the 
nature of self-consciousness, as self juid cjlhor in one, by 
instances and analyses drawn from actual exiH'nonce, wo 
constantly find ourselves appealing to chaiactcristics which 
depend upon ignorance and imperfection. The ideal which 
we have m nund is the self in the other, but in actual 
experience we have httle more than the solf amf the other, 
Nettleship observes upon this m the biography of Green, 
Now the crux in the distinction of piinciplc arises at this 
pomt because of the apparent fact that it is the discrepancy 
of self and other that for «s gives interest to the realization 
of self in other. Wc may talic as a characteristic case that 
apparent responsivenass of external Natuic to huintm moods, 
the perception of which is at least a great part of the appre- 
hension of tlie beautiful. The freshness and .slrongth of the 
feelmg which such perceptions bring with them Is simdy in 
a groat measure dependent on the fact that they come to as 
as undesigned comadences. It is for this reason that tlicy 
seem to bring to us a confirmation of our own sentiments 
which IS rooted somewhere beyond the foundations of our 
own self. If we were convmced that Nature was somdiow 
just another offshoot of the same principle as ourselves, and 
not merely convinced of it, but able to see it pretty com- 
pletely in detail, then wc arc mdmed to think the return 
upon oursdves would lose in vigour what it gained in per- 
fection, and the fascinating sense of sometliing beyond would 
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be transformed into a dull feelmg that it is aU one. Now 
the case thus stated emphasizes the opposite side of the 
question from that which was msisted on above. The sense 
of the beyond and of somethmg over agamst the mmd must 
be iromensely greater, it was urged, for Newton or for Dar- 
win than for a savage to whom Nature is chiefly an incal- 
culable mterference. Both pomts of view seem pnma facie 
justified, and their contrast just illustrates the parting of 
l^e wajTS. In a word, it seems natural to take the charac- 
teristic which distinguishes the other from the self as lying in 
discrepancy and unfamilianty, which may be sjnnbolized by 
Logical Contradiction as described at first. But it is also 
plam that such a chaxactenstic excludes pro ianto the corre- 
spondence of the two sides in their full detail and com- 
plexity, and must be a vamshmg characteristic as experience 
approaches completeness. We must then elect, it would 
appear, to conclude, that to interpret the beyond or the other 
which confronts us m experience, as due to our ignorance 
and defect, and as a vanishing quantity m the progress of 
the mmd, is to confuse the mcident with the essence ; and 
that as in the example of natural knowledge, the otherness 
becomes more defimte as the object becomes more adequate 
to the subject. It is partly perhaps with the view of con- 
strmng these appearances that many thinkers have embarked 
on the adventure of treating all the content of life as a 
translation of the mteraction of conscious bemgs Then no 
doubt we have the conception of an " other " which is able to 
maintain its mdependence — ^its otherness — ^along with almost 
any degree of transparency or familiarity And I mention 
the speculation chiefly for this reason to make clear, if it 
does not seem clear, what the particular crux is which I 
have had in mmd. We may try to conceive an mtelligenti 
beimg who has learned aU that a sunset or even a toothache! 
can teach hun, and in that case we fed a difficulty m com-i 
prehending how they can any longer seem experiences from' 
which, as his other, his self has anythmg to gain. But a 
person, however well you know him, is still an independent 
source of response, and it may be argued that here, and here 
only, you find the true other of a self 

I feel a difficulty about this speculation which may rest on 
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misapprehension, but which I will indicate in a few words, 
because it stands in the way of our first conclusion. Wliat 
we must have for any Uieory of Reality, and especially for 
Negativity, to work in is the content of life, pains, conflicts, 
sacrifice, satisfaction. Now there is a difficulty, is there not ? 
in getting these contents out of a universe of persons, except 
by presupposing, in tlie outside or other of every person, 
what might as well have been presupposed as the outside or 
other of the persons commonly recognized as such. It is 
things, is it not ’ which set the problems of life for persons ; 
and if you turn all things into persons, the differences which 
make hfe mtcresting are gone, except in as far as for prac- 
tical purposes you turn the persons back again into things, 
i.c your food, or your own body, or the place in which 
you were bom. In makmg the outside adequate to tlie 
highest claims, you have turned it into an inside, and .so, 
while professing to meet tlie pioblem of the outside in the 
highest degree, you have, it almost appeal's to me, really 
abandoned it altogether. If the instruments and attiibutes 
of my hfe are turned into other poisons, I, surely, am reduced 
to emptiness and depnved even of my chaiacter, for my char- 
acter is not, without external activity. This criticism may 
be mistaken, but it may pass as alfirmmg that wo must 
perceive as actual tlie distmctions which give life iis content. 

4. It is tune to indicate the conclasion — ^an old conclu.sion 
— ^to which I have nothing to add, except by ideading that Its 
point is lost if it is not conceived in its whole depth of paradox, 
I will try to express it through antitheses to cumait opinions, 
which will bnng out tlie reasons for which it sccm.s to me 
worth caring about; and those are also the characteristics 
which define its peculiarity. 

o. It is a mistake to treat the finite world, or pain, or 
evil as an illusion. In answer to tlie question whether they 
are real or are not real, I see notliuig for it but to repeat what 
Hegel says of Space and Time, “ Everythmg is real, so long 
as you do not take it for more than it is." Fiuitcne.s.s, pain, 
and evil are, on the view here accepted, essential features 
of Reahty, and bdong to an aspect of it which does not 
disappear even m perfection. The view that tlu'y arc 
illusions says tliat if we knew everytliing we should see that 
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there was no pain or evil at all. In a certain sense the two 
views may be brought near together, but my plea is that all 
depends on being in earnest with the idea of negativity, and 
that from that point of view the idea of ilhtsion is rejected, 
though that of appearance, as something actual but contradic- 
tory, is accepted. Hegel mentions the name of illusion in the 
matter ; but, as I understand, the illusion which he speaJcs 
of is not the belief that finiteness is actual, but the mference 
that this being so, there is nothing more to be said, or in 
other words, that the actual is necessarily ultimate. At all 
events, as against the idea that fimtaiess, pain, and evil are 
an illusion, the view here mdicated would mamtain that 
consaous beings actually sufier and do wrong because it is 
their nature to complete themselves , and the general form 
of this completion mvolves as one factor m it the loss of self, 
and in the finite world this is emphasized by various degrees 
of what we have called Logical Contradiction — that is to say, 
madequacy of the elements m which completion is sought. 
It would follow (and this seems to agree with the best ethical 
theory) that the ultimate logical structure, if I may so speak, 
of suffering and of evil is the same as that of satisfaction 
and of good. This is noticeable, of course, in Green’s theory 
of morality. The difference between them is one of the 
adequacy of contents to self-completion, and their kinship 
is seldom altogether latent even m finite experience I may 
refer to Mr. Haldane’s observation on the death of animals 
in the second series of Gifford Lectures, and to the nature 
of the fullest aesthetic exaltation. 

jS The same mode of thought would be hostile to any 
conception of the divine nature, which should mvolve stabihty 
and perfection in such a sense as to exclude activity and the 
general form of self-sacnfice. It is not mtended to adhere 
to the view of those who conceive the divine being as finite 
and possibly as one of a number. The mtention is rather 
the reverse, namely, to maintain that finiteness tpso facto 
arises if negativity is not given its full significance in the 
conception of the supreme nature. The Master of Balhol’s 
criticism of Aristotle’s Theoretic life,* as literally interpreted, 

* [See Edward Caird's Evolution of Plnlosopliy in the Gmh Philosophers, 
vol. i, Lecture xii,— Ed ] 
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puts this point very dearly. It is not an imperfection m the 
Supreme Being, but an essential of His completeness, that His 
nature, sumnung up that of all Reality, should go out mto 
its other to seek the completion which in this case alone is 
absolutely found Tlie other in question can only be finite 
expenence, and it is in and because of this, and qualified by 
it, that the divine nature maintains its infinity. And there- 
fore it may be said that the general form of sdf-sacnfice — ■ 
the fundamental logical structure of Reahty — ^is to be found 
here also, as it is everywhere. Not, of course, tliat the 
infimte Being can lose and regain its perfection, but that the 
burden of the finite is inherently a pait, or rather an mstru- 
ment, of the self-completion of the infinite. The view is 
famihar. I only plead that it loses all pomt if it is not taken 
in bitter earnest I have had much in mind Ncttlcslup’s 
fragment on the Atonement.’' 

I have used remorselessly plirases whi<'h imply tunc-— 
" activity,” ” going out of oneself,” “ scekmg and findmg." 
The objection to prcdicatmg time of the supreme experience 
lies m tlie nature of bclf-completcness, and if on the one hiuid 
succession seems incompatible with tliis, on the other hand 
the idea of instantaneousnes.s, which is a temporal idea, 
must not here be introduced to ombamiss our thoughts. 
I must not dwcU upon the matter at this last inomait, but 
I think wo must distinguish the conception of clurnging or 
progressmg as a whole, fiom the conception of umting, m 
a self-complete bemg, chuiacteiistics which for us demand 
succession I may refer again to one of Nottleship'.s fr.ig- 
ments, tliat on Immortality.* If we wore to be barred from 
ascnbmg content to the Supreme Being, because for us all 
content is developed in time, the end must be that for us the 
Supreme Being will be nothing. 

y. Finally, the pomt of view is hostile to the form in which 
questions of optmiism and pessimism are usually raised, as 
to the surplus of pleasure over pain iii the iuuvei\se. Even 
Mr, Bradley has discussed tliis question with reference to 
the Absolute, but I cannot help thinking that it is improperly 
stated.^JVhat we as factors of Reality demand is not, if 1 
am right, essentially pleasure, but satisfaction; that is, the 
» Itecium aitd Pk%lQsophiml voL J 
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sense that by hdp of the negative we have attained our- 
selves. This no doubt implies some pleasure ; but the point 
is, if I am not altogether wrong, that in satisfaction the pam 
or difficulty as a moment — ie. a phase which remains an 
element — contributes actively to the positive attainment, 
while m comparing pleasure and pain as ei^erienced facts of 
feeling I suppose they must retain their first positions as 
plm and minus quantities. This is one point, and another 
follows from it. The comparison of pleasure and pain m 
respect of quantity — even if we disregard the difficulties 
pomted out in anti-Hedonist controversy — betrays an m- 
organic pomt of view. The question cannot surely be how 
many moments of pam you have experienced, and whether 
you have had enough moments of pleasure to outweigh them, 
but whether the experience has done its work and returned 
you to yourself a complete or at least a completer being. 
So, it would seem, the problem should be stated about the 
umverse Not, if we could reckon up moments of equal 
pleasure and pam, which of them would be found to out- 
number the others ? but rather, is there reason for think- 
mg that pain and finiteness are elements pla3nng a defimte 
part in the whole, such that its completeness depends upon 
containing them ? Broadly speaking, I suppose, experience 
suggests to us that a soul which has never known pain, hke 
a nation that has never known war, has no depth of bemg 
and IS not a personality at all Of course this way of lookmg 
at the matter does not by itself dispose of the suggestion that 
the cost even of perfectmg a soul may be too high ; but the 
conviction that there is and essentially must be a certain 
cost, corresponds to our best insight in the sphere of every- 
day expenence. 

And so, m the end, if such a question as that of pleasure 
or pam in the Absolute has reality for us at ah, it seems 
important where we look for the suggestions from which we 
are to start. We ought not surely to start from common- 
place expenences, but only from those in which self-expres- 
sion is at its fullest, rare moments such as those to which 
Aristotle alludes in the discussion of the Theoretic life. It 
may be noteworthy that Aristotle consents while Plato refuses 
to ascribe the feehng of pleasure to the Divine nature ; and 
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this may he coimected with Aristotle’s apparent omission of 
negativity from his conception of ideal experience. In his 
distinction, however, between the enjoyment of self-realization 
and the enjoyment of recreation he thiows out a hint 
which we might do well to follow. And for him as for u.s, 
apparently, the activities primarily devoted to sheer enjoy- 
ment and dehght are wrested by the veiy structure of man’s 
soul to severer forms of self-expression , so that the completc.st 
of all the creations m which as yet man has freely and spon- 
taneously sought what he most enjoys, is, I presume, for us, 
as for Aristotle, that of poetical tragedy. This does seem to 
be a paradox worth notmg, and it might be driven home by 
all sorts of considerations. I am only using it to set the 
question of optimism in a certain light , that is to say, to 
state it not by looking for pain to be as it were quantitatively 
submerged or neutralized by pleasure, but by looking for 
a completeness in which sotil.s have found tliunisolvc’.s, or 
realized their mhcrent stiuclure, which coiMpletencs.s, con- 
sidered as a whole, cannot be quantitatively compared with 
the factors or element.s, .such a.s negativity, .subordinated 
within it If wo had to depend on Contradiction as such, 
then I suppose completeness could only be in its abolition ; 
but the distinction between Contradiction and Negativity 
seemed to be suggestive on this point. 
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LIFE AND FINITE INDIVIDUALITY 

DO FINITE INDIVIDUALS POSSESS A SUBSTANTIVE 
OB AN ADJECTIVAL MODE OF BEING ? • 

I. In considering some recent literature of this question,* I 
am strongly impressed with the result that there are two Imes 
of argument to be regarded 3 

1 . The one set of arguments appeals to the fact of 
existence. It rests upon the proposition that finite indi- 
viduals are mdividual existents. Usmg, then, the unrestricted 
premiss that all mdividual existents are ultimate subjects, it 
applies this conclusion to spintual finite mdividuals, together 
with all existent “ things,” mcluding thmgs that are parts of 
things. I shall suggest that a proof dependmg on so wide a 
premiss is precluded from supportmg, m a serious sense, the 
thesis that spintual finite mdividuals possess substantive or 
substantival being. 

ii The other set of arguments appeals to the mtentional 
character of spintual finite bemgs as such — ^to their preten- 
sions and their imphcations — ^a question of unity as an object 
or ideal rather than as a subject It deals with such matters as 

1 [The opening paper of a Symposium The terms of the question were 
suggested by the book named in note * below For the papers which fol- 
lowed see Life and Ftmte Individitahiy (1918), a volume edited for the 
Aristotelian Society by Dr Wildon Carr — Ed ] 

» I note that Professor Pnngle-Pattison, The Idea of God, uses indifferently 
the terms substantive and substantival “ Substantive " (p 272) I 
take to mean of the nature of a substance, and substantival ** (p 282) of 
the nature of a noun substantive This is not unimportant, as the meaning 
of " substance ” is lowered by his argument, in agreement with others, almost 
to that of “ noun substantive " It should be noted in advance that if the 
latter meaning were all that is in question, there could be no doubt that any 
object of thought could be subject (in the sense of having “ substantival ** 
being) and any could be predicate Though not decisive, this fact is signifi- 
cant, and was, of course, fully recognized by Aristotle 

3 A conceivable interpretation ot one of these would remove the difference. 
I wdl refer again to this point (see p 112) 
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the sdf in moraHly and religion, with its pretension to assert 
a unity which it does not find existent, to be free and 
responsible, to remain itself even in the soaal bond or in 
oneness with God A conclusion from such considerations 
would be strictly applicable to the finite spiritual individual. 
But I shall urge that from such considerations the conclusion 
must be that which I advocate, and not that which is advanced 
agamst me. The spiritual individual has a solid claim to 
substantive being only indirectly, and tlirough an admission 
and recognition that his immediate self is of a nature which, to 
speak m terms of the antithesis before us, caimot be called 
substantive, and must by preference be set down as adjectival 

2 . I will begm by statmg what I take to be the essence of 
the first set of arguments They turn, not upon anytliing 
peculiar to a finite .spint, but upon the fact of thinghood, 
Aiistotlc’s doctrine of suhstance .si'cms to be tyjjical of them, 
and is adopted by Profossoi Pringle-Pat ti.sou,* who at this 
point only, I thinlc, stiikes into tins first line of argument. 
Indifferently, as I gather, the individual man and, for example, 
the stone in his signet-ring, are taken to b(> 8ubst<mcos, as 
subjects that cannot be predicates.® So, according to Professor 
Stout, following, as he rightly says, the popular opinion, is any 
existent tiling or existent part of a thing, an onuige.B or a 
dog's tail— it does not matter how snboidiiialo to oilier indi- 
viduals, or how fai from such .si'lf-oxistenct! as belongs to th<' 
universe. It need merely have llie iudependcnc<‘ of a sub- 
stantive m relation willi its adjeclivcs.-i It must bo a 
concrete — ^Ihat is, though its rclatcdness to other things may 
determine its special natuic (no unrelated 5 nucleus, so far as 
I gatlier, is reserved in contrast with such relatedno.ss), its 
particulai existence must not be derivative from this. But, 
I suppose. It is only in its fully determined relatedness that 
we could tliink of it as substance or .subject. In its existence 
behind or abstracted from Biis it would be empty, a Ding an sich. 

The limits of the class of substances which are ultimate 
subjects are, as I said, taken to be those of thinghood. Any 

* The Idea of God, p. 272. • CX. Joseph, Introd. lo Logic, p. 50, cf. 1C7. 

3 Proo. Anst. Soo,, 1902-3, pp 2, 22 

4 Stout, loc cit., cf note », p. 89, above, 

s Such as, e.g., Professor I’arkcr assumes. Self and Nature, ji. 247. 

< This, as 1 uaderstanU, Is Proferaor Laird's view, PnMetiis of the Self, 
pp 348 and 354, and also Professor I’arkor's, op. cit., p, 267. 
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“ thing ” is an ultunate subject, a substantive, and, I presume, a 
substance (Professor Stout does not use the latter term) and, 
pro tanto, self-existent. An abstract quality may be exist^t, 
but cannot be self-existent,* 

In Professor Laird’s most solid and instructive discussion 
we get the best that can be done on this method.* The soul is 
a substance because it is an existent unity of existent experi- 
ences — cognition, conation, and feelmg — each of which is 
such as to imply a imity of itself and the others. These 
experiences are substances, though not self-subsistent sub- 
stances. They are parts of the soul-substance, and not 
merely quahties of it. They are " parts of its existence ” m 
Professor Stout's sense. The soul-substance ^s its acts m their 
contmmty and unity, and not mdudmg their objects. But we 
can identify the acts and estimate their contmmty — so I read 
the theory — only through their objects. The soul-substance's 
contmued identity, from begmnmg to end of its expenenced 
life-course, is but little, fluctuating, and full of gaps, and I add, 
for my part, full of positive mcoherence, self-rejection, and 
self-contradiction. And we are, according to Professor Laird, 
not entitled to affirm its pre-existence nor its post-existence to 
the life we experience, though neither are we entitled to deny 
them. We are told, indeed, of a claim to freedom, mdependence, 
responsibihty.3 I cite a characteristic sentence. “ We know 
what our souls are, we know the meaning of their identity, we 
know the sense m which they are distmct and mdependent m 
the world Because we know these thmgs we should hold fast 
to them,” etc. 

It is a great thing to find a clear issue. These words, taken 
in their context and supported as they are supported, precisely 
express what I am anxious to deny. They define, as I gather, 
the conclusions of that first line of argument to which I am 
referring, and the position they lay down exactly embodies the 
popular misconception which to me appears most at variance 
with fact.-* For here, as I imderstand the issue, we can assert 

* Parker, loc. cit 

* See especially the conclusion, p. 360 ft , and cf p 195 

3 Op. cit , pp 356, 366. 

4 Cf. Professor W E. Hocking on ** The Holt-Freudian Ethics,” Papers 

ijt Honour of Josiah Royce, p, 270 ” It is not by the possession of any soul- 

substance that I am defined a self, but it is ' by this meaning of my life-plan, 
by this possession of an ideal ' ” (cf. p. 278), 
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nothing without passing into argument of the second type. The 
proof of distinct existence xs no basis for predicates such as tliose 
connected with freedom. Tliat proof applies to all things and 
parts of things, and to all minds of brutes. And for tliesc it 
clearly carries no such implications. Therefore, by iiseh, it 
cannot do so for other beings. 

So far as the first line of argument has carried us, the 
distinction between substantive or substantival on the one 
hand, and predicative or adjectival on the other, amounts to 
nothing more than the distinction between a complex of 
predicates, presupposed as connected in a single focus of appre- 
hension, and a predicate or predicates separately lef erred cither 
to such a nexus, or to the one ultimate subject whatever that 
may be. There is no such thing as a predicate or adjective 
which IS not leferred to suiy subject at all. Now, wc know 
that tliinghood or existence gives no guarantee whatever for 
the relevsincc, either to ('acli otlicr, or to Iho propo.silions 
made about the existent, of the jiredicates presupposed 
to be connected in it. Locke’s wonderful section * tells us 
that nothing can be guarmitecd to exhibit within itself the 
conditions of the attributes wc ascribe to it. In other words, 
tlie conception of any thing, as a unitary subject, though wc 
assume tliat it has some degree of intiinsic eonnection, can 
have no definite limits assigned it. There is no jiropositlon 
about it whicli can be known as stiictly and adequately true. 
The familiar impossibihty of detenuiuiug what is and what is 
not so mudi as to be called a " thing,” rcinforcc's this lu'gu- 
ment.* There is no ultimate icasoii for talcing one complex, 
at least below conscious individuals, as a single thing more tlimi 
another. They include one miother in nmumerable. subordina- 
tions, from tlic Sahaia, for example, or any patch of it, down to 
any gram of stmd in it, A thing, therefore, us sm existence, ctm 
have no claim to be an ultimate subject, ft is, as .sudi, a 
provisional subject, and has, of course, a being and reality, and 
IS necessary to the universe. But it is selected for convenience 
of special Icnowlcdgc or practice, and justifies its selection in 
indefinitely varied degrees. This, wc have seen, the argument 
before us admits. 


» ICssay, IV, vi, 1 1. 

» Laird, p. 353 ; i»y Logit, i, p. up. 
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It should be noted at this point that the phrase “ ultimate 
subject ” suggests a type of subjects to which subjects of all 
types are reducible. If we apply the words in this sense to 
finite individuals, then either the proposition which applies 
them is obviously false, or finite mdividuals must include, for 
example, such subjects as civilization,* society, nature, pro- 
positions about which are certainly irreducible to propositions 
about persons or thmgs. This result would destroy the 
pre-eminence claimed for singular bemgs in the pluralistic 
sense It would force us to recognize a series of subjects 
progressively nearer to being ultimate, up to the universe. 

But can a thing, even considered as a provisional subject, 
ever be regarded as adjectival or as a predicate ? Mr. Joseph * 
says very reasonably, ia explainmg the general view which I, 
for one, have adopted • " There is no desire to deny to indi- 
viduals a relative independence, or to pretend that the relation 
of attributes or umversals to the concrete mdmdual is the same 
relation as that of an individual to the system of reahty which 
includes him.” And of course this is so, while we are m the 
attitude presupposed by the first hne of argument. The whole 
point of this is that it forgets the abstraction under which it 
apprdiends the structure of experience. 

What follows, however, from the above explanation is this. 
The complex taken as one with some existent, and commonly 
accepted as a thing or solid starting-point, substance or 
subject, de novo, is in truth, as we saw, a set of determinations 
which, with or without some pretence to system, are wholly 
inadequate and self-contradictory as a subject to the proposition 
in which they stand. Their rehl function and position, there- 
fore, is hke that of other adjectives or predicates which are 
identified with an existent as conditions explainmg some of 
its characters, or as predicates explamed by some. You cannot 
ascribe predicates truly to the existent as you apprehend it. 
You ascribe them to reality on conditions roughly indicated by 
the marks of that existent “ Reality as indicated by the 
characters of gold is heavy ” “ Reality as including certain 
aspects of the geological history of our globe is the Atlantic 
Ocean,” In short, " Reahty is such that at or m S it is P.” 

« Joseph, Introd. to Logic, p 168 , Laird, p 339 

> Logic, loc. cii. I do not mean that he adopts this view. 
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This is the formal account of the existential afTirraation. Its 
essential truth seems to me obvious, Locke’s section is enough 
to justify us in setting down most cxistents as subordinate to 
the universe in such a way as must surely be called adjectival. 
Adjectival does not mean abstract or in the air. The adjective 
" agrees with ” its substantive. Its name implies at once 
attadiment and detachment. Any point in the nature of 
a substantive can be taken apart and made an adjective of it. 
We do not, indeed, think of the features currently presup- 
posed m the solid subject, the starting-pomt of judgment, 
as adjectives. Yet the adjective, when distinguished, remains 
attached, and presupposes m its own nature the nature of its 
substantive. 

When this is considered, we aic driven to treat highly 
subordinate existences as adjectival to their suporordinatc 
existences. They arc emphasized in detachment fiom them, 
but they qualify them, and lose either significance or, in some 
cases, die conditions of existence if viewed us detached from 
them. It is mere formalism, dependent upon a .substantiation, 
of provisional subjects, that hmders us from saying so. And 
we have seen that tlie formula which says otherwise — ^the 
current formula S is P — is false. R in S is P, or R as S is P, 
applicable to pait as qualifying whole, is the formula which we 
want, and whicli we shall find expressing the apiritmil tiuth in 
the second line of aignmcnt with precise fidelity. It leads us 
somewhat to extend the usage of the term " adjective," in 
proportion as we note the superficial and provisional nature 
of ordinary substantives. To take Professor Stout's homely 
instance, it is plain that the dog’s tail qualifies the dog. It is 
among the first things you note as decisive of his kind or his 
beauty. When we axe told it is a part of the dog’s existence, 
and not of his nature, this is a plain overstatement. It is 
meant that it also attracts attention for its own sake, and is a 
“ this thing ” with a nature of its own presupposed in it. And 
you can try to look at it so ; but you cannot really adhere to 
such a point of view. Neither existence nor nature belongs to 
it by itself. The possessive genitive, which marks it as a part 
and as having its value m being a part, marks it no less as being 
of a predicative nature. You cannot think or speak of it with- 
out such a genitive. If you try to do so, you think or speak 
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falsdy, maJdng an abstraction which you forget. If you 
remember the abstraction you are making, the term becomes 
predicative at once. The same applies to all parts of thmgs. 
When we come to parts of spiritual wholes, the argument is at 
a different level, and yet more decisive. But there is stiU a 
word to be said to emphasize the predicative nature of parts m 
highly unified wholes, even on an existential basis 

You can predicate any part of a structure, of the whole as 
subject taken m a certam aspect. It is what, so considered, 
the whole becomes. It is no bar to such subordination that it 
may possess a particular structure which repeats that of other 
particulars, and so is distmct from them and side by side with 
them. Its particular structure, e g. as a unity of acts which 
imply each other,": is no bar to its takmg on a special shape 
and character expressive of its subordmation to and withm an 
inclusive structural system. At this level, in the comparison 
with common thmghood, it is a fair parallel to point out that 
the unit divisions withm the whorls which are irrecoverably 
merged into the smgle orchid blossom have, each withm itself, 
overlaid by the inclusive structure, the whole leaf-nature with 
Its appropriate equipment of spiral vessels. Our mmds, if they 
could be visualized, although they repeat m each an analogous 
structure, would not look like self-contamed shapes, each 
repeatmg the other side by side like our bodies set m a row. 
They would look like bits of machines or organs of organisms 
fragmentary and mcomprehensible till the whole were supplied 
to which they respectively belonged, each with its drivmg- 
bands or nerves or wireless aerials hangmg loose around it, 
all senseless and self-contradictory apart from the mdusive 
structural system. This would be the case even if them 
internal structure were ultimate. It would be merged and 
overwhelmed as instrumental to a wider identity. It is so 
continually in the daily hfe of fully developed mteUigences. 
But, further, the alleged mternal structure is secondary.® We 
can have experience below any such structure, and we might 
have it above. 

I note the common refuge of semi-pluralist reasonmgs m 
admittmg that finite individuals are interrelated, but only in 

* Profesbor Laird’s soul-substancc 

» Sec Bradley, Appearmcet p. 477. 
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some degree determined by interrelatedness.* To me this seems 
an evasion. It is meant to suggest a crowd of co-ordinate 
individual reals, hke Herbart's, entermg into relations wliich 
are secondary to Ihcir private being.* But these co-ordmatc 
reals arc pure assumption. There is nothing m cxpcnencc to 
suggest drawing a line between interrelatedness and nou-re- 
latedncss . and the plain fact is that of super- and subordinate 
reals. You cannot possibly draw an absolute boundary line 
round any reals but spirits ; and they, as we shall see, have 
power explicitly to negative the boundary which, in a sense, 
they suggest. When I say that certain apparent subjects arc 
adjectival I do not merely deny non-relatedncss , 3 what I aim at 
denying is co-ordmate relatedness. We are speaMng of tlie 
typical relation of an mdividual to the universe. I am surprised 
that this should have been compared to the relation between a 
shoe and a foot, or a son and a fatliei.4 

We shall sec further reasons below for admilting that pro- 
visional subjects talccn m their whole reality 5 lue best con- 
sidered as characters predicable of the iinivcr.se. And the 
analysis of the judgment which I have suggested agrees fimda- 
mentaUy and especially with the nature wliich full experience 
demands for the finite mdividual spirit. 

It is urged that mdividuals are none the less apprehended 
as they really are, if apprehended as distmet individuals in 
spite of belonging to a superior whole Abstraction or analysis 
does not involve falsehood.'’ On this the comment mdicated 
above seems to me simple and decisive Tlic question is 
whether, m considenng the subordinate mdividual, the abstrac- 
tion involved m attendmg to it par exceUeitce is forgotten or is 
remembered In tlic popular attitude — the attitude to which 
plurahst or scmi-pluialist reasonings appeal— it is forgotten. 
And tlic mdividual taken as real on that basis is, therefore, 
partly unreal, and its appearance is in some degree illusory. 

» stout, loc cit , p 21 , I’ringlo-Palttooii, p, 374 , I'orker, p 34O It. 

» It IS most remarkable how ProXessor J’drker favours biich <in assumption 
by instances naively taken from superficial wholes. The torms “ pre-exibt/* 
native/* and acquired/* applied to ilic individual, betray tlus fallacy 
pp. 246, 254, 271 

3 Pnnglc-Patiison, loc. cit 

4 id^ t&. 

s The soul-subbtance, as we shall sec, is not Ihc whole icality o£ the finite 
mdividual. 

^ Stout, loc, cit.. p 23 , Parker, pp. 257, 205. 
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In the attitude to which we shall finally appealj which regards 
the substantiahty ascribed to the self as intentional, the 
abstraction involved m apprehending the subordinate indi- 
vidual is unforgotten. This means, in other words, that it is 
annulled, that the claim often made in argument * is really 
justified, and that the provisional mdividual is apprehended in 
its true place, and m unity with the superior whole. So far as 
it can be thus apprehended it is or would be real Its appear- 
ance is so far not a “ mere appearance,” and involves no element 
of illusion. So apprehended, as in the second line of argument 
which I shall consider, and not otherwise, it may fairly be 
called substantival. But this is not in its own right, for it is 
then revealed as an adjective at once attached to and detached 
from its substantive. 

3 . I now approach the second Ime of argument, and must 
address myself to Professor Pringle-Pattison’s position. In the 
main he and I are arguing on common ground, a ground much 
narrower than that on which my discussion has so far moved, 
though at one point, as it seemed to me, he retreats to that less 
relevant basis. For the most part, however, we are both 
reasoning about spiritual finite bemgs and on the basis of their 
daims and implications. 

Our common ground, as stated by Professor Prmgle-Pattison 
himself,® includes a negation and an assertion. We both rejeU 
" the old doctrme of the soul-substance as a kmd of meta- 
physical atom.” We both believe that the mere mdividual 
nowhere exists , " he is the creature of a theory.” ” Both his 
existence and his nature (his ‘ that ’ and his ‘ what ’) are derived. 
It is absurd to talk of him as self-subsistent or existing in his 
own light.” I need not multiply citations. Agam, we both 
assert that if we could possess ourselves entirely “ we should 
be . . . either the Absolute m propria persona, or Browning’s 
‘ finite clod imtroubled by a spark.’ ” “ All this, then, is 

common ground.” 

The main difference between us is mdicated m the sentence 
which forms the theme of this discussion. So far as the term 
substance is implied by Professor Prmgle-Pattison, its meaning 
is lowered 3 to something hke noun substantive, and expressly 

* Stout, loc, oil ; Parker, loc cit. » The Idea of God, pp. 257-60. 

3 Sec notes, p. So, supra, 

G 
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guarded against implying Spinozistic substance, or self-sub- 
sistence. It is expressly identified with Aristotelian substance, 
or the character of any and every subject which cannot bo a 
predicate. The argument here drops down, as I said above, to 
the level of resting upon distinguishable existence or concrete 
tliinghood, takmg no account of what is special to a finite 
spiritual being. He would even admit that im mdividual 
might be adjectival, if that only meant mterfelated with 
other reals. To me, as I said, the term would imply 
subordination in place of co-ordination — ^the character of 
being somethmg which has its mam bemg and value as 
a qualification of a whole which includes it. So far, our 
disagreement is marked I should have held, indeed, that 
our previously noted agreement covered this pomt and re- 
quired him to admit the finite bemg’s intiinsic subordinatc- 
ncss. But he docs not understand it .so. All this, however, 
as we saw, amounts to little more tlian iui rngumeiit from 
distinct existence. 

Appealing, also, to a furtlicr Imc of argument, he has 
more important charactenstics to m.si.st ujion. These may 
be fairly summanzed tmder two heads. There is the topic 
of membership of the Absolute, and in conncctum with tins, 
what I may coin a phrase to express as Ihc teleological statius 
of finite spints m the universe. And tlicre is tlic kindred 
problem of freedom and self-distinction in tlic grc'at experi- 
ences of which love, social moiality, and religion arc tyiiical 
examples. 

I am criticized for rejecting the notion of the membership of 
finite spirits as such m the Absolute. I partly cxpliiined my 
position on this point in the Mmd notice of Profcs.sor Pruiglo- 
Pattison’s book, imd I need not bo Icngtliy hero. 1 rejected 
the term membership, because 1 thought it would commit me 
to what we both repudiate — eternal sukstancas, differentia- . 
tions of the Absolute, identified with finite selves. Here I 
follow Dr. McTaggart’s logic,* though not his opmion. In 
view of our imperfections there must be, he argues, a chasm 
either between the Absolute and the finite self as we experi- 
^ce it, or between the finite .self as we experience it and 
its own reality. He accepts the latter alternative, I find 
» Studies %n Uogelian Cosmology^ sect* 39. 
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myself driven to the former.* So far as this choice goes, I 
may claim my critic’s assent. He rejects with me tte 
pluralist’s eternal substances And I would call attention 
to the expression, which he cites with approval from Professor 
Laurie, that the predicates of the Absolute are the worlds.* 
Something of this kmd was also m my thoughts, both in 
conceiving finite individuals as predicative m character, and 
in holding at the same time that some more inclusive differen- 
tiations than finite selves would be more fittmgly considered 
predicates of the whole. 

It was a motive to this opinion that I could not bring 
myself to hold fimte selves to be necessarily eternal or ever- 
lasting units. I cannot be sure whether this is mtended to be 
a subject of complamt agamst me. My critic nowhere rejects 
my view, but he seems to find fault with my theory for 
implymg it. And I do not say that transience is incompatible 
with membership in a non-transient whole. But obviously, 
taken along with the other imperfections of existent selves, it 
affects the kind of membership which can be ascribed to the 
transient. The analogy with the lower animal mmd presses 
upon us here. Do I imderstand it to be urged that M Arnold’s 
Dachshund 3 was or ts an mdividual member of the Absolute ? 
If he was, I should hardly object to calhng all fimte spirits 
also members of it m at least a parallel sense For he was 
mdividual, surely, rather for others than for himself ; and 
this IS very noticeably the hne of the critic’s argument at 
this point. If we rely on such superior insight mto mdivi- 
duahty, we abandon the position that the self has member- 
ship m the shape m which it experiences itself. If he was 
not an individual member, and I should have thought this 
the more appropriate language, I should urge that the high and 
unique value which my critic claims for that “ Little self ” 
shows that what we really need for our estimate of finite 
beings can be satisfied without our takmg upon us the hazard 
of asserting membership for every fimte spirit as it stands and 
experiences itself, vidth all its imperfections on its head, and all 
its gamut of degrees. 

* Unless xn a further sense the Absolute were taken as the reality of all 
finite selves 

* The Idea of God^ p 174 3 Op. cit , p. 268 
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Therefore, I think that my critic’s teleological status of 
hnite spirits,* though in the general Ime of my own con- 
victions, is too rigid and exacting a view. He holds that the 
development into finite spirits — our spints as we know them — 
must be the chief end and aim of the Absolute. I cannot 
escape Dr. McTaggart’s argument. I cannot believe that the 
supreme end of the Absolute is to give rise to beings such as I 
experience myself to be. And I recur to my critic’s own 
words. If I possessed myself entirely, I should be the Absolute, 
and, I continue, I should not be what I experience existentially 
as myself. Suppose the “ worlds " to be realized were not you 
and I and the Dachshund, but beauty, trutli, and love in 
different renderings through different “ created ” systems. We, 
perhaps, might be instrumental as trivial elements to one such 
world. 

Membership in a sense, of course, tlicrc must be in the 
Absolute for all its elements. It is the form of membeiship, 
whether as we exist in experience or otiicrwisc, that sets the 
problem. If reality is temporal, a transient existence as such 
can have but a very passing tenure of membership ; and, surely, 
must possess some other fonn of reality than individual being 
as a member. If reality is timeless, the tnmsient existence 
must symbolize some participation which is not confined to its 
passage in time. I will try to fill out these hints below. 

I could have modelled my statement mto an almost com- 
plete agreement with Professor Pnngle-I*atlison, for the 
explicit difference between us is one of proportion and degree. 
But as there imdcrhcs this a real contnist of tendency, which 
he has rightly felt, and as it depends on a point of view which 
I am exceedingly desirous to empha.sizo, I will expro.s.s my 
position as uncompromisingly as possible. I was not asked to 
open tills discussion in order to gloss over a radical discrepancy 
of feeling, but, I suppose, in order to make it explicit. And, 
therefore, I will state the rest of my argument in terms of the 
distinction between the two attitudes to life, wliich, as I 
suggested at first, are respectively embodied in the two .sets of 
arguments we are concerned with, and between whicb I am 
desirous to express my preference. 

The remaining issues which I have to discuss with my 
The phrase is not his# 
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critic amount to the problem of free self-determmation on the 
part of the spiritual finite mdividual, and the conceivability of 
confluence between such individuals, or their transmutation 
and absorption m the Absolute I believe that I can best 
sum up my own whole argument, and explain my position as 
to the pomts ]ust mentioned, by trying to set out the two 
fundamental attitudes to which I have just referred. The 
distmction between them is founded on the idea that the 
truth of our apprehension of individuals within a whole — 
that is, the reality of the mdividuals so apprehended^ — is 
relative to the degree m which we have forgotten or have not 
forgotten — are imawake or awake to — ^the abstraction involved 
in apprehendmg them. 

1 The popular attitude in considermg finite mdividuals, 
whether thmgs or persons, is frankly pluralist. Ahke m con- 
templating the natural and the human world, it models itself 
on the apparent self-identity of the movable and self-coherent 
body. It is reinforced by the current conception, an alteniative 
expression of itself, which confines identity to Imear or suc- 
cessional contmuity, the so-callcd existential or numencal 
identity of individual thmgs In one of the most recent and 
capable discussions of the self we have this assumption quite 
naivdy expressed Identity is only withm one thing Between 
two things there can only be similarity ^ 

This attitude is further confirmed m the case of human 
beings by theones of the first look,* which deal with them as 
members of a crowd. The apparent self-completeness of our 
bodies, and their external repetition of a single type, side by 
side, as free figures devoid of material co-adaptation or con- 
nection, occupy our vision, blmding us to the moral and 
spiritual structure which lies behmd the visible scene. 

And, once more, all this is emphasized as the very basis 
even of our spiritual lives by our religious mdividuahsm, which 
re-echoes the metaphysical doctrine of substance m a popular 
shape We are brought up to identify our self and our destmy 
with the history of a substantial soul, by implication pre- 
existent to our expenenced hfe, and certainly post-existent 

* Parker, p 42 ff The assumption is most remarkable in view of the 
extended use of identity in difference which Professor Parker makes wiihtn 
the ** numerical " individual. 

» Cl. Phtlo 6 ophical Thoory of the Statc^ p. 80 11 . 
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to it ; continuous, therefore, throughout our passage in time, 
and concentrating our hopes and fears upon its particular 
development through life and beyond as the sum and climax 
of our value. 

This attitude of mmd, the outcome of a natural bias and 
prolonged tradition, is very fax from givmg way when the 
orthodox dogmatism which reinforced it has decayed. Our 
bemg and our destiny are stiU thought of in terms of a linear 
progression ; and the inherent demand for self-completion is 
construed as a desire to " go on " and continue our achievement 
in propr%a persona. The reality of life's issues is made to 
depend upon their prolongation for each of us beyond the 
existence which we experience between birth and death. If 
we do not " go on ” in person, so it is implied, our values lose 
their reality. The connection is expressed in tlic familiar 
rhyme 

Life 1.S real, life is oaino.st, 

And flic grave is uoi its goal ; 

*' Dust tliou art, to tlusi iettiruo.sl,” 

Was not spoken to the soul 

We see here how natmally tlu* reality of values seems to 
connect itself with the persistence of particular souls. For 
a younger generation, the vehiclt' of such an kh'al is prob- 
ably diHerent, but ihe mond atmo.splu‘ic, if I read our 
hterature right, icmains for the most part the .same. Hope, 
anxiety, and expectation fix themselves at every moment on the 
linear future, and if tliis basis is shaken, the substitute is not a 
wider outlook, but despair 

I do not sec how it is possible to maintam that imy attitude 
even remotely rcsembhng that whidi 1 have indicated docs not 
involve forgetting tlic absti action by which wo attend to finite 
individuals within the whole of experience. The doctrine that 
identity is exclusively numerical, or of existence, is enough by 
itself to deterrmne this point of view, of wliicii it is indeed 
a concise rendermg. And the contention that a substantive 
character, or that of an ultimate subject, i.s coincident with 
thmghood exhibits at once the obviousness of the position and 
its untenability. 

ii. I pass to the furtlicr altitude which comes to ms partly 
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through the experience of life, as in morality and religion,* 
partly through science and philosophy Here we find that in 
various degrees we are becoming conscious of the abstraction, 
subject to which in everyday and practical hie we conceive 
both the " thing ” and the spiritual finite mdividual. In fact, 
we had already transcended it m the recognitions which morality 
and religion imply. But our power of abstammg from ex- 
plicit reflection on what we have practically recognized is, as 
we all know, extiaordmary. Thus, it is only in science and 
philosophy that the abstraction under which we currently 
conceive the thing and the person is at all completely undone 
“ for us,” as contrasted with ” in us ” 

The case of the " thmg ” is simple , but, as the essence of the 
first attitude was to treat individuality on the basis of thmg- 
hood, it IS well to recall, what was mentioned above, that there 
is really no standard of thinghood® Distmct individuality, 
at any rate below the level of mmd, is a question of degree ; 
and there is none such whose boundaries cannot be indefinitely 
extended mto the natural world, whether m scientific or in 
aesthetic 3 experience. 

Tummg to the spintual finite mdividual, we feel ourselves 
here at last attempting to deal with him m his proper character. 
We have no doubt of his unity, his freedom, his real and sub- 
stantive bemg, which in pnnciple and on the whole, though 
stiU subject to liimtations springmg from our impotence, yet 
reveals the mdividual m the general or t 5 ?pical light m which 
he must be taken as truly expenenced within the universe. 

I will recur to the two features 4 which I proposed to treat 
from the present point of view I will try to explain, that is, 
how in this attitude we should approach the individual’s claim 
to unity and to freedom. 

We are confident of our mdividual unity. It is in our 
experience as existents continually mterfered with and broken 
down, but all this failure we resent and repudiate. In exist- 
ence, however, as we feel every day and every hour, it is not 
reahzed. The continuity of our whole succession of experiences 

* WhiclT themselves exhibit different degrees of it Morality is very far 
more “ forgetful than religion. 

a See reff , p 92, supra 

3 As when a pamtci is said to paint on the whole of his canvas at once. 

4 Cf. pp. 89-90, supra. 
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amounts to little, and much which existentially attaches to it 
we reject and deny to be truly our belongiiag.* None the less, 
it is our nature to be a smgle self. We claim it as a right, and 
accept it as a duty Our very repudiation of elements within 
our existential complex means the rejection of what we cannot 
unify. We carry with us a pretension to bo ourself, which 
includes less and more than we find in our existence. Our 
unity IS a puzzle and an unrealized aspiration. It is demanded 
by thought and action, but we cannot find it in existence. 
This, and not our experience of our acts, is the secret of our 
confidence that we are one. We are so, because to be a 
thinking being is to demand a unity, and every act of such a 
being is an attempt to realize it But philosophy tells us, as 
we agreed, that if we possessed our unity, we should no longer 
be what we experience our existence as being Here, then, is 
our subsbmtive reality, in which we arc not mere Xoaturcis, 
predicates, chaiactcrs, but arc seen, apait in principle from 
abstraction, as substantival solidly founded entities, possessed 
of an mdefcasible unity. 

Yet, what is the nature and stiucluie of this reality ? Is it 
tlie self as we experience it in detail ? Surely not ; or it is that 
self, but in an illumination more intense than the customary, 
and revealing a further .structure. It is a .substance and an 
ultimate .subject, but not in its own right. Its (‘xistcnce, as an 
existence, bears the unmistakable .stamj) of tlie fragmentary 
and tlie provisional. Can there be any one who docs not feel it 
so m every act and every thought ? But through all this, and 
operative m it, there .shines the intentional unity. It is not my 
monad nor my star. It is the life which lives in me, but it is 
more of that life than I .succeed in living. I am substantive, 
and subject, then, but only so far as I recognize myself to be 
adjective and predicate. If, forgetting the abstraction, 1 .set up 
to be in myself a self-centred real, T become ipso facto in the 
main a false appearance and all but worthless. This is when I 
come nearest to bemg a substantive in my own right, in error 
and in sin. How can I be a false appearance if I actually 
appear ? Is not the answer very simple ? I can mistake the 

» If by a Tmniclo a man of sixty could have himself, as a boy of ton, intro- 
duced to him and open to hii. insight, is tliorc anything, apart from external 
history, or bodily marlcs, by vrhicli ho could identify the boy with tumseU ? 
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character in which I appear. I seem to mysdf , perhaps, to be 
the King, and I am the fool. There is, then, just this mudi 
truth in me, that I am here upon the stage, thus much, and 
no more. 

Then, let us think of freedom — Oman's character m morality 
and religion. The paradox of its nature is familiar, and needs 
only a few words to exhibit its connection with the present 
argument. The attitude from which we started sees freedom 
wherever the ob]ects of volition are selected by any response of 
the self. Thus, at every pomt, the hnear self — ^that which lies 
in a serial continuity of acts — is accepted by this attitude as 
substantive and mdependent. And it is true, as I have argued 
throughout, that this self has existence, and a status which 
represents itself as independent on the basis and analogy of 
Ihinghood. 

But on reflectively weighing the experience of religion and 
morality wc necessarily supersede this attitude by that other of 
which we are speakmg We become aware of lateral, so to 
speak, as well as of hnear, identity, and are forced to undo the 
abstraction under which we were judgmg. We find that we 
were lilce a horse m blinkers, bhnd to all that is not straight 
ahead. We begin to apprehend the individual as within the 
super-ordinate wholes to which he belongs, and so to estimate 
in their reality both him and them For the individual, as we 
are accustomed to accept him, there could be, we begin to 
understand, no self, no will, no knowledge, no morality, no 
religion Apart from the content of his centre there could be 
no feclmg self ; apart from their objects his acts are an empty 
form ; and in all his objects tliere is no object that is not 
universal and derivative His identity with the community, 
we observe, is not reducible to similarity between him and 
other individuals. It lies in the participation of moral sub- 
stance, and m the reciprocal adaptation of structure, on the 
part of all apparent units, to identical and mdivisible function.* 

A man is free * — ^we now restrict the expression — ^m so far 
as he wills the universal object The reason is obvious. It is 
only what is universal that is free from self-contradiction. It 

* See above, p 95 

» It IS a mistake of fact to say that freedom is most strongly felt in mere 
choice, Parker, p. . contrast Laird, p. 124 
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is only what is free from self-contradiction that can be willed 
without obstruction. Every contradiction in my world of 
experience obstructs my action and embarrasses my will ; and 
every pain or defeat or confusion of which I am aware, in 
any subject or object apprehended by me, is a contradiction 
in my world. I am only free in such objects of volition as 
confront with adequate solutions tlie situations which I 
apprehend. 

Thus, in accordance with a familiar paradox, it is only in 
a will above my own that I can find my own will and my 
freedom and mdependence. Here, again, it is only by acknow- 
ledgmg myself adjectival and under necessity that I can become 
substantive and free Observation of life at its highest 
effectiveness fully harmonizes with the analysis of the judgment 
suggested above In all serious moral action, in all social 
volition or religious self-determination, the form of experience is 
" Reality m S is P ” Tlie moral universe in mo cxjnosscs itself 
thus. There is always an incoming wave of identical object- 
consciousness Notlung can come of nothing ; and by itself 
myself, consisting of its acts, is nothing. 

I will speak of two special pomts that might cause a 
difficulty—thc question of initiative and the quesition of 
confluence. 

If every community consists of individuaLs, and it the wills 
of all individuals arc derivative, where is the source of deriva- 
tion? Everything seems denvaiivc from what is itself 
derivative, that is, from other individuals, Tlie answer lies in 
the recognition of lateral as well as Imcar identity. The 
communal will, for example, though revealed in a nmnbor of 
individuals, is a smgle thing as much as external nature, which 
is revealed in the same way. Participation in its structure 
makes every particular unit an individual, that is a particular, 
in which the universal or tlie identity assumes a special 
modification. His will is made out of tlie common substance, 
and, even when he rejects and reverses tlie form in which 
it is seen elsewhere, his volition is stiU dependent on it. The 
relation is familiar to us in every structure of elements. If all 
the elements are gone, the structure is gone ; but yet the 
functional character of the structure is not co-ordinate with all 
or any of the component elements as such. It is really in the 
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universal function that they have even their structure.* It is 
this property of berag a centre, in which the universal sprrit 
applies itself to the concrete situation, which gives the spiritual 
individual just that note of independence which is daimed for 
him. If nothing beyond, so to speak, the local centre were in 
operation, there could not be the growing sense of necessity 
which is the mark of all serious wiU, and mdicates the shaping 
of the common life to the special environment. Some compare 
the vohtion to the judgment. The comparison is iUuminating 
for vohtion. The judgment is not the response of a punctual 
centre, but the self-shaping of a full world. 

Then, agam, is the confluence of selves conceivable, and is 
there any analogy or example m its favour ? I might argue 
that the knot is cut by the admission that if we possessed our 
self we should be the absolute , for certainly we should then 
mclude or be blended with mnumerable other selves To 
explain further What seems to me important is to set free 
the idea of the self ; to recognize that the self is constituted just 
by what it is and what operates in it , and that its hmits 
and distmctness flow from this, and not this from any given 
thing or being. Two theoretical points are here concerned. 
There is what I have called lateral identity — ^identity of 
co-existent bemg as contrasted with that of a thread continuous 
in succession. It seems to me all-important for a free and full 
understanding of the self to make at least as much of co-existent 
as of continuous identity Otherwise, we unnaturally narrow 
down the basis of our self. And there is the emptiness of the 
ego, which it appears to me that Professor Pnngle-Pattison 
and Mr. Balfour misconceive with really amazing perverseness. 
The pomt, as I take it,* is that if the ego has a prior content, 
apart from what it umfies, unification becomes impossible. If 
the self is to be free and self-modellmg, the ego must be a 
mere spint of unity working in and throughout experiences. 
Otherwise, it must bring with it some character or nature 
which would be an antecedent condition biasmg and restricting 
the development of the soul or self. 

I am accused of not at all appreciating the idea of the self. 

* J S. Haldane, Orgamstn and Envtymment, Lect IV. 

* See Pnnctpk of Individuality and Value, p. 325 , The Idea of God, 

pp. 
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I will try to summarize and distinguish precisely what seems to 
me right in the common view, what I should like to see recog- 
nized in addition, and what associations of the common doctrine 
I wish to repudiate. 

1. I agree that the self has existence as a function which is 
a system of functions ^ It is not a mere adjective in the sense 
in which P is so taken in the formula S is P 

2. But I think it should be recognized that — 

i. Belonging to the self is a matter of degree, and all its 
belongings, including its not-self, are contributory to the being 
of a finite individual, 

li. The self and its not-self arc concretely real only as 
identified by modifications of universal content » and by 
appercipieni systems. 

iii. The existence of the self is not adequate to it.s implied 
unity, which is a pretension inliercnt in a thinking being. 

3. Such an attitude to the soul as is expics.sed hi Swin- 
burne’s very splendid lines, " Because niaii’s soul i.s man’s 
god still ” (Piologue to Songs before Sunrise), ought, as it seems 
to me, to be rejected. 

In face of current commonplace assertions about the inde- 
pendence and initiative of the finite individual, or of the self, 
there arc some undeniable, though hardly less comiiionplaai 
observations, which should not be forgotten, and whicli 1 will 
smnmarizc by way of recapitulation. 

a. The self as defined in (i) above has no content and 
can oiiginato nothing The finite mdividmil thing hi nature 
has, so far as we know, no separately distinguishable nucleus. 
The spintual individual is the utterance of hi.s place tmd time — 
a sub-variant of the content of his age, and a derivative of his 
family stock like a bud on a plant .3 And, if we abstract from 
these conditions, he is nothing. 

Judgment is said to be my act, and is even compared 
with volition (not by me). But is it controllable by my self, 
whatever that can mean ? It is, surely, the conclusion of my 
self-moulding whole of knowledge , and, if it is genume, I, as 
my punctual self, cannot affect it at all. I'he world judges in 
me, though from my point of view. The analogy with volition 
would extend the application of this remark. 

» My Logic, 1, p. s > Sco Laird, pp, ipp, 240. i JbitL, p, 358, 
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My love and hate are not controllable by others. True, 
but the remark is too narrow. For they are not controllable 
by me. No one, I think, has said that you can love and 
hate as you wish. How easy life would be, if you could ! It 
is urged that in the "great experiences,” saj-, love, social 
morality, and religion, you must yet remain di.stinct from 
other personalities ; you must have “ otherness.” ^ But the 
remark appears to me to miss the pomt. Your regeneration 
in these experiences does not sprmg from anything which the 
other personalities previously contained. It is an mtroduction 
to a higher individuality, of which the plural persons aie 
instruments like the carbons of an arc light. They are contacts 
which draw on the forces of the universe, not on themselves. 

y. The mdividual’s expressive powers belong to his free 
communication with nature and the thought around him. 
They may be impeded any day by obstructions to memory or 
apprehension, and he can do nothmg to help it, but so far 
ceases to be. 

8. A simple analogy from Icnowledge supports the concep- 
tion that the perfection of tlie finite mdividual would imply a 
change in his identity, and possibly an absorption into another's. 
If my philosophy were made complete and self-consistent, 

I am sure my critics would admit, it could no longer be 
identified with that which I profess as mine ; but would 
probably amalgamate with that of someone else, and in the 
end with that of all. 1 do not know why the same should 
not be the case with my self. 

We must remember that the claim to have sjmthesized 
distinct personalities has actually been made,* and the stability 
alleged to have been gained by the process is in harmony with 
all probabihty. The difficulty of separate bodies was absent in 
the case alleged, but it seems as if fitis imght be no more than 
a practical difficulty. Common language admits one self in 
different bodies, and the “ general will ” seems to be an 
indisputable fact. 

All this is matter of degree, of which the extreme psycho- 
logical curiosities are not the only or the more important cases. 
Tlie illuminating comparison is between the extremes within 
our recognized, our normal self, and those " selves,” whether 

* Piingle-Pattison, p 289. » In the Beauchamp case 
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vicious, morbid, or exceptionally great, which we feel u lable to 
reckon as fully belonging to the former. Even the identity of 
selves which are pnma facie external and side by side is none 
the less real for bemg mediated, and can become, as we know to 
be true of the reciprocal recognition of intelligent bcmgs, all 
but immediate. Fully to " enjoy ” the self, we want much 
more freedom m repudiating the self sequential upon us, and 
acceptmg that beside us. Our continued self-idenlity is apt to 
be a fetish which becomes a slavery. I may add as an illus- 
tration that while no one feels the facts of moral responsibility 
more strongly than I do, it always stakes me as a grave m- 
justice that a man should be severely punished for an offence - 
of very old date ; though, of course, it would not be practi- 
cally permissible that intentional evasion should involve 
escape. 

There is one more word to say. Our theme is not the soul 
or self, but the finite individual. And the reality of the finite 
mdividual is not confined to his temporal existence as a soul or 
self * Where his action and influence extend, he is so far real, 
beyond his existence. Our failure to grasp the coimection 
where it is remote seems simply to mean a want of apprehensive 
power on our part. It seems impossible to hold tliat men who 
have lived m the past are not real so far as their thoughts and 
characters are present and operative * to-day. They are not 
here m full personality, but their reality would be dnninished 
if its activity of to-day were subtracted from it. It is often 
maintained that what is a fact once is a fact for ever. But this 
must not be taken to mean that the whole reality of the fact is 
compressed witlim its existence and eternally petrified. The 
reality of the battle of Waterloo is still liable to change and 
increase. 

It seems to foUow from this point of view that spiritual 
individuals must qualify the universe not merely as sub- 
ordinate existents, which declare themselves adjectival in 
daimmg attachment to their substance, but, more finally and 
completely, as predicates pur sang. The point becomes plainer 
and more urgent when we hold their existence as selves to be 
very transient. If the series of events is the reality, then a 

* See pp. 06, 102, above. 

» See Nettdeship, cited Value and Destiny t p, 264. 
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quality of individuals, outside their existence, is the chief way 
in which they are present in the reality. If reality is non- 
temporal, it is timelessly characterized through them by such 
a quality, reinforced by whatever character corresponds to a 
brief passage in time In any case, we have seen, this problem 
presents itself, on the current view, about the minds of brutes, 
on tlie uiuque value of each of which nevertheless so much has 
been said. The whole question is analogous to that which is 
now being raised about the localization of objects m space. 
They are, it is suggested, wherever their very various appear- 
ances are operative or are perceived.* 

Thus, individuals not merely exist for a brief space m the 
vorld, but characterize it as permanent qualifications. This is 
*hat the poets have said, and it seems to be true. I need not 
quote the Adotmis, but I will cite some humbler verses of a 
recent writer . 

Walking through trees to cool my heat and pain, 

I know that David’s here with me agam. 

All that IS simple, happy, strong he is. 

Caressingly I stroke 
Rough bark of the friendly oak 
A brook goes babbhng by , the voice is his 
Turf bums with pleasant smoke 
I laugh at chaffinch, and at pnmroses. 

All lhat IS simple, happy, strong he is 
Over the whole wood in a little while 
Breaks his slow smile » 

Wc all, so far as we know, exist in the world for a very 
short time ; of course, we make a difference m it, and are 
necessary to it. But this is only to say that we have existence, 
and there is no thmg, nor part of a thmg, of which so much 
cannot be said. It does not, therefore, seem to follow, from 
our existence only, that we are worlds into which the universe 
is primarily organized ; and our transitormess and imperfection 
are such that to draw a sharp line between ourselves and 
inferior existents on the ground of our given umty does not seem 
feasible ; while, if we appeal to our mtentional pretension to 
unity, the moral of this, as we saw, points m another direction. 

* Parker, p 69 ; Dr Haldane, loc cit 
» Faifieb and Fusthers, Robert Graves 1 
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It is more natural to suppose that our brief existence is the 
temporal appearance of some character of the whole, such as, 
m any case, constitutes a very great part of the finite individ- 
ual’s reality as experienced m tlie world. For what appears as 
a passage m time, the Absolute has need to express itself 
through us as very suboidinatc units. And there arc indica- 
tions which point m tlus direction, and suggest m what hind 
of worlds, or higher complexes, we might find our completion. 
While we serve as imits, to speak the language of appearance, 
the Absolute lives in us a httle, and for a little time ; when its 
life demands our existence no longer, we yet blend witli it 
as the pervadmg features or characters,* which we were needed 
for a passing moment to emphasize, and m which our reality 
enriches the universe 

I reserved a conceivable interpretation for the primary, 
attitude which I desenbed, reinforced as it was by traditions 
from the mctaphysic of substance. Suppose tliat tliis meta- 
physic or tlicology * dealt witli substances ctcinal indeed but 
created ; and that sudi creation ought to be understood, as 
Kant apparently must have imderstood it, tliough tlie fact is 
seldom noticed, to imply an underlying oneness with the 
creator 3 Then, what the doctrine really signified for religious 
thought was a communicated and derived substantMity, 
founded on a sense of unity, whose ultimate meaning was unity 
with the creator — unity not conditioned by time. Then, tlie 
conception of substance, whose witliered husk has become the 
support of pluralism, and has been lowered to the level of 
thinghood and existence, would have meant essentially an 
attempt to insist on the eternity of all spirits in God. I presume 
that this was not so for Aristotle. But Aristotle did not speak 
the last word on the subject. 

» I may refer to the paper, Unvibilod Tombb," in my Somo Su^'geiitons 
m Eihzci, 1918. 

» I admit that my idea of it comes clnofly from Dante* I^or the point 
in question, see , 17, 109* 

3 Abbott's Kmt*s 'rheory of Ethics, pp 188, 196 
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TIME AND THE ABSOLUTE 

The Problem of Time has of late attracted attention, I have 
not any startling theory to proponnd. My purpose is to 
insist upon certain simple cases and elementary principles, 
in order, if possible, to clear the ground for a ]ust appre- 
hension of the data ai imiio. The discussion falls naturally 
into two parts : 

1. The actual position of Time in our experience. 

2. The necessary admission that Time is in the Absolute, 

in relation to any attempted inference that the Absolute 
is in Time. 

I. I am not attempting to argue from genesis to reality 
or unreality, but am only taking the facts of genesis as illus- 
trating by concomitant variations the conditions essential to 
the reality of that which is generated. And this, I think, 
is fair. 

a. It is an old remark, which merely needs recalling, that 
psychical succession pure and simple is not enough to con- 
stitute a temporal consciousness Not to speak of the animal 
intelligence, it is clear that the growth of a sense of time in 
human beings depends on developed attention to the rela- 
tively permanent. Adaptation of action to drcumstances, as 
in choosing noon or mght for repose, implies no estimate of the 
dmration of mtervals at which Ihese circumstances recur. 
Something that lasts through a period, and so raises the 
question, “ Will the period be long enough, or too long ^ ” 
seems needed to account for an estimate of Tune ; and this 
sometbmg is a relatively permanent interest, say, for example, 
a journey which must be completed before nightfall. Sudi 
an interest confers on the succession of perceptions the indispen- 
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sable Continuity which causes it to be bound up into a whole 
of duration by comparison of passing perceptions with some 
perceived unity which runs through and outlasts them. Time 
arises with this relation — ^with the sense that a set of percep- 
tions is carrying us forward towards a change the point of 
incidence of which upon a relatively permanent background 
(really another set of changes) has interest for us. This is 
measurement, a case of the principle of enumeration. There 
must be a general mterest which constitutes the motive for 
the construction of a certain whole by equation with an 
assumed standard. 

The temporal consciousness, then, is not constituted by 
mere psychical succession or discretion, but mvolves continuity, 
as indeed is generally admitted. Qur present point is that this 
continuity means a relatively permanent mterest embodied in 
an element runnmg through the perceptions, and this involves 
the recognition of a world in which permanent elements have 
a place. From the first, then, the temporal consaousness is 
two-sided, and although we may say that the two sides arc 
equally essential to it, yet beyond doubt they tend to change 
their relation. The mmd which is most immersed in succession 
must have least temporal consciousness. 

p. In the developed inteUigcncc of the civilized world, as 
shown in history and m some forms of science, the temporal 
consciousness reaches its maximum of miporlancc. The 
constant ratio which material movements bear to each other, 
so long as their physical conditions are uuclumged, is hypos- 
tasized into a real, uniform, and standard duration, although 
the comparison of successive parts of Time is ex hypothesi 
impossible. The vast system of historical chionology, and the 
still more far-ieaching constructions of astionomical or geo- 
logical theory, are treated as if they were presentations of 
actual reality, and the temporal order comes to be regarded 
as an infinitely extended hue or procession, which marches 
away and away so as to separate the extremity of tlie past 
by an ever-lengthening interval from the moment of the 
present. 

Now, this single chart or picture— >the stream of Time— is 
a gigantic constructive extension of anything given to us in 
experience, and though true in the sense tliat it is useful for 
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certain purposes, it does not represent our whole apprehension 
of the facts. First, it reduces our private experience of dura- 
tion to an abstract standard For the purpose of a common 
measure, espeaally with a view to practice, this is plainly 
necessary. I may live a lifetime of anxiety while the tram 
briup me from Oxford to London, but the hour and a quarter 
measured against the earth's rotation will be an hour and a 
quarter still. Great care is needed in cnticizing abstractions 
of this kmd. It is a dangerous attitude to set up the merely 
given in any kind of expenence as possessing a clue to reality 
which IS lacking to its methodical umfication. I do not feel 
sure that Mr. Bradley has wholly avoided this danger m bis 
observations on Time m dreams Nevertheless, sometimes, as 
m defaiding the secondary quahties agamst the ascription of 
exclusive reality to the primary, we have to resist the mutila- 
tion of experience which is earned on under the name of 
reduction to an objective standard. And thus what may 
roughly be called the reduction of subjective to objective 
Time is m some degree analogous to the case just referred to, 
or — ^takmg a particular mstance — ^to the representation of all 
kinds of hght m terms of ethereal vibrations For certain 
purposes the actual perceptions can be standardized m these 
ways, but this fact does not dispose of their own richer 
characteristics. It should at least be noted, then, that 
what may be called personal Tune is relative to standards 
which are variable judged by those equable motions which 
we assume as objective Tune-measures. Taken apart from 
the mechanical world our private Tune-feelmg may be much 
more deeply mterwoven than that world is with the whole 
contoit of actual life. If we want to judge of ultimate 
reality, rather than of immediate practical necessities, it is 
possible that this consideration may assume importance, 
just as the reality of secondary quahties assumes importance 
when we come to consider Ihe objectivity of the aesthetic 
judgment 

Secondly, this infinitely extended past, as presented by 
history and science, is, to a great extent, a vanishmg form. 
It belongs very noticeably to the middle stage of our know- 
ledge. Intelligence, it imght be said, begms by creating 
'Tnne and Space, and goes on to destroy them. Nay more. 
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from the beghming of its work in creating them, it is pan passu 
destro 3 mig them. If we think of the rise of historical chrono- 
logy, we observe that it represents a period of immature 
reflection on the unity of history, and a desire to think the 
historical process as one Just so with astronomical and 
geological science. The more that history and science bring 
before us a unified past, the more closely do we weld it to 
the content on which we base our construction of the future, 
and the less do we actually live in a world of temporal 
succession. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that the relation of reality 
and unreality, by which we characterize the present and the 
future in the moment of succession, has truth for present 
practice only, and is transferred to the ordered past solely by 
an association at the mercy of cnticism. The imperfect 
theory of temporal causation — ^imperfect, for no complete 
theory can be stated in terms of sequence — has no genuine 
bearing on occurrences which are no longer partly unreal, and 
it is impossible in a system which has become in every part 
equally real and unreal, to separate efiect from cause, as some- 
thing derivative and, so to speak, unnecessary. It is all- 
important, of course, m evolutionary science, to avoid the 
prejudice that what comes earlier in time can hmit the inter- 
pretation to be put upon what comes after it. This prejudice 
arises from tiansf erring relations of reality and unreality 
directly from sequence mto the ordered whole of expenence. 
But if so, the essential attribute of sequence in time has dis- 
appeared. It cannot be said that in the past there is an earlier 
which is real and a later which is unreal. The true sinule to 
describe our actual experience of Time, in the civilized mind, 
would be, I have often thought, that of a sort of dropping, 
which, as it drops, distnbutes itself over some great crystalline 
structure, such as to grow and organize itself, not at any one 
point only, out of the matenal thus accruing. To resolve the 
; whole structure mto an mfimte sequence of the dropping 
j process, is a wholly artifidal idea, and does not represent the 
’ course of our actual experience. 

The question of direction may also be raised Science and 
history run back as easily as forward. Their actual construc- 
tive movement is indeed backwards rather than forwards, and 
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our Time view acquires its character much more from our 
attention running to and fro along the chronological chart than 
from our own experience of succession, which all this chrono- 
logy and construction really tends to dwarf. But this running 
to and fro in our attention is not a true expenence of succession. 
We have no experience of succession outside the immediate 
now ; and as we stretch out the arm of our constructive 
chronology as a first endeavour to bind together for our imagina- 
tion the increasmg bulk of our world, we are building up a 
background against which our experienced succession becomes 
increasingly insignificant. We may even be said in a very real 
.sense to be enlarging our possible present ; for if we have once 
admitted duration into the present (and how can we keep it 
out ?) it seems hopeless to deny that any period of succession 
which can be conceived at all, may from some point of view 
be looked at as a present, that is, as a totality within which 
the element of succession can be neglected in consideration 
of its causal or qualitative unity. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted on, as a mere fact of experience, that a great con- 
structive work, such, for example, as Grote’s H%story of Greece, 
operates mainly to destroy and not to enhance the importance 
of temporal succession in our knowledge The history so 
presented is in course of transmutation from the form of 
successive occurrences to the form of a systematic unity, 
causally connected together, and logically and ethically in the 
closest possible proximity to ourselves ; in it we are beginning 
to shake ourselves free from the form of bare chronology 
which marks the most meagre and hungry stage of the imag- 
ination, when it first feels the yearning for a comprehensive 
historical unity. 

It is hardly necessary to labour this point further, or it 
would be possible to illustrate in many ways the connection 
between what might be called the middle intellectual level 
and the ascription of great importance to temporal succession. 
The doctrine of causation alone, with its temporal relation to 
practice and its non-temporal relation to systematic theory, 
amply sujB&ces to explain the difference of attitude with which 
we are concerned. Succession may be for us the dominant 
type in which our lives are cast, or merdy the mlet by which 
new formative material is added to our permanent world. 
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And the difference, though only of degree, cannot be wholly 
insignificant in philosophy. 

When we come to deal with the higher achievements of the 
ndnd, with Art, Philosophy, and Rehgion, we find that the 
Time-spirit has practically lost his power, or rather, has 
become the spint which conquers Time. He presents us with 
the qumtessence of the ages, but the process of distillation is 
lost, and only the spirit remains. We absolutely refuse in 
these kingdoms of experience to find the criteria of compara- 
tive reality in the bygone order of succession. If we remember 
the facts of sequence at all, it is only to note that the earlier 
did not contain the later, but, on the contrary, borrows its whole 
character and value from what in fact was yet unreal m Time 
when it — ^the earlier — was already real Any analysis of the 
part played by Time in the logical judgment, of which the 
above-mentioned stages of causation are mdeed merely a 
case, is sufficient to illustrate the evanescence of Time in all 
the higher mtellectual processes. 

But it may be asked what we can expect to show by con- 
siderations of this kmd. Assume, for the sake of argument, 
that we could show ourselves to be approaching a state of 
ejqpenence m which succession would have ceased, or would 
be wholly, as it is now partially, reversible at pleasure. This 
would not remove the fundamental fact that by the hypothesis 
we should be no more than approaching the condition in 
question, and the affirmation of some kmd of future condition 
does not seem a possible road to cancellmg the reality of Time. 
It might be urged, mdeed, m reply, that — ^again by the hypo- 
thesis — ^the attainment of such a standpoint would of itself 
show the past, which as a past would then have become in- 
conceivable, to have been an illusion, or more than that, 
would wipe it out of existence even as an illusion. In the 
latter case, of course, the problem would disappear with the 
experience which caused it . but the apphcation of so violent 
an hypothesis would tend to present our world as emptied of 
all its content, along with all its problems. If no partial 
standpoints are to survive within the whole of expenence, 
thoi there certainly could be no difficulty, but it would be 
questionable whether there could be anything. 

The former hypothetical case, though incapable of being 
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realized in experience, seems to share the essence of our actual 
position, and to set the problem which our theory would have 
to deal with if it professed to be able to do so. On this hypo- 
thesis the illusion, although explamed, would not be explained 
away. It would then be, to use the phraseology of Mr. Bradley, 
whose argument to a great extent I am merel}' expanding, an 
appearance. It would be there, and meet us in experience, 
like the sun’s apparent diurnal motion, although we should 
see behmd it. And we should not be able to say that temporal 
experience did not exist, or had never existed ; but only that 
it was a mere appearance, and that we could see the reason 
of it, and how and why it was false, and how it was tran- 
scended. 

No problem, then, would be solved by saying that a time- 
less experience might come into being m Time, not having 
been before. That, by itself, would be to accept tlie reality of 
the Time-process and to limit the Absolute by it To look to 
the cessation of the Time experience in the future as in itsdf 
a reconciliation of the difficulties presented by Time is a funda- 
mental contradiction. It is placing eternity outside and 
after Time, as the popular imagmation has often attempted to 
do. The only clue to a solution which would be afforded by 
such an experience would be in the light thrown by the sup- 
posed new insight on the nature of the Absolute and of its 
relation to the Time-succession. It would not be that the 
Absolute had come into bemg after Time, but that in the 
temporal succession it had more or less completely manifested 
itself, and something as to a deeper reality might be inferred 
from this manifestation. But for this we require, not the 
annihilation of temporal experience, but the power of seeing 
through it. 

And even to our way of knowledge and feehng, separated 
by a wide gulf from the h3rpothetical case in whidh Time would 
be transcended, some such analysis seems to be provoked by 
the peculiar nature of the phenomena. Time comes into being 
along with its opposite, viz. the unity of what appears discrete 
in Time. Up to a certain pomt the two seem to grow together, 
but at that point — ^the point where genuine causal or evolu- 
tional unity is explicitly insisted on — we become aware that 
the haJf-scientifiic Time-consciousness has immensely departed 
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from mything warranted by our experience of succession, has 
extended itseS chiefly into the past, which it has projected in 
a form quite inadequate to causal unity and systematic reality, 
and is, so far as the mam portion of our experience goes, 
reversible at pleasure. The standard of hypostasized equable 
duration suffices as a first arrangement of occurrences, and no 
more What we cannot be rid of is the personal momentary 
transition from present to present as new sense-perceptions 
arrive This is incident to our way of existing, and we cannot 
transcend it. But we cannot shut our eyes to the concomitant 
variations of its importance relatively to the perfection of our 
experience 

2. As regards the second part of my subject, I propose 
nothmg more than to claim attention for the antithesis in- 
volved There have been recent indications of a tendency 
which m my judgment rests on a confusion of its sides. In 
bnngmg the question of Time, as involvmg change and im- 
perfection, to its dimax m the question of evil, it has been 
asked, as I rmderstand, whether a perfect whole can have 
imperfect parts. I am not sure whether the self-consciousness of 
the parts as finite souls is held to make a difference of principle. 
I cannot see that it makes any. The question then is, whether 
the imperfection of parts as parts, is incompatible with the 
perfection of the whole. Perhaps, if we press it hard, the 
phrase " parts as parts ” will prove equivocal. Part implies 
whole, and a part fully grasped as a part, it may be urged, 
must be seen under the species of the whole ; that is, no 
longer as a mere part, but as having a perfection inseparable 
from the perfection of the whole. On the other hand, a part 
given as a part, in a whole which as such is mcompletely known, 
IS compatible with, or even implies, obscurity and confusion 
in its relation to the whole. And it is this, the part as given, 
with which we are dealing Perhaps the above equivocation 
has affected the discussion of the question. It is a truism to 
say that if a part remains imperfect when seen under the 
species of the whole, then the whole is itself imperfect, or m 
other words fails to be truly a whole. But in dealing with a 
part as given in a whole which is not givaa, the presumption is 
the other way. The part would not be of the nature of a part 
in a truly concrete whole— it would not possess the substance 
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and individuality which belong to the member of any such 
complex — unless, taken in relative isolation, it presented, so 
to speak, a harsh and ]agged contour and an appearance of 
unresolvable ultimateness m this contour. This is what we 
are startled by, m mmor instances, every day of our lives ; 
and I must insist that daily expenence, often as it is cited, is as 
a rule most crudely and coarsely analysed when applied m 
philosophical problems. The hardness and ultimate given- 
ness of fragmentary appearances, and the miraculous alchemy 
with which the touch of thought and progressive expenence 
is perpetually dussolvmg them, are fundamental facts of 
practical and theoretical life, which none but the very greatest 
philosophers seem to have adequately appreciated. I may 
instance, in work which m my judgment is m general of very 
great value, Mr. Elhs McTaggart’s constant use of the term 
delusion, to represent the imperfection of an appearance 
within expenence, and his insistence on the difficulty presented 
by a sense of imperfection— pain, evil, thwarting — on the part 
of the individual mind. Neither of these facts appears to me 
to carry the importance or the character which he finds in 
them. An appearance is not a delusion, it is the form of 
reality, and the beaten track of experience Our life is made 
up of appearances, m process of resolution , they become 
delusions only when persisted in against expenence which to 
a normal mind suffices to resolve them The individuars 
sense of imperfection is no harder a datum than many which 
we transfigure into a higher umty from year to year and from 
decade to decade ; it has no fixedness or finality, and we can 
often see quite clearly that the sense of shortcoming within a 
given mmd, fact though it is, is also an appearance of a kind 
which can at least relatively be transcended. Knowing that 
it may accompany the most complete achievement, of which it 
is often merely a reaction on certam feelings, and that this 
reaction itself can be absorbed mto the sense of achievement 
as a characteristic element of it, we see that we can never tell 
how far this really happens for the mdividual, much less how 
far the self-contamedness of the mdividual, involvmg the 
separation of his subjective sufieiing from his objective self- 
realizedness, is a mere appearance. 

I apply these ideas, then, admittmg that the apphcation is 
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very modest and limited — an endeavour to remove needless 
prejudices rather than to solve ultimate problems — ^to the 
antithesis between Time in the Absolute and the Absolute in 
Time. The real question seems to me to be whether we are 
in earnest with the relation of part and whole. If we are 
going to say that the part as given qualifies without reservation 
the whole which is not given, then the knot is cut, and by 
admittmg Tune to be given, we admit that the Absolute is in 
Time. But if we malce any attempt to face the daily facts of 
experience, such a conclusion seems to become merely fantastic 
and unrelated to the real world. Withm our experience there 
is no limit to the transformation which a given part may 
undergo by being seen in connection with a whole which was 
not given along with it. And unless this is the case the con- 
ception of part and whole is destroyed A whole which made 
no difference to the part would no more be a whole, than a 
part which made no difference to the whole would be a part. 
The general tendency of our experience, then, together with 
mdications particularly concemmg the reality of temporal 
succession, suggest that but httle more inference lies from 
the given-ness of Tmie in the Absolute to the Absolute bemg m 
Time, than from the given-ness of colour m the Absolute to 
the Absolute havmg a colour. 
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THE PERMANENT MEANING OF THE ARGUMENT 
FROM DESIGN 

The point of view from which I desire to start in approaching 
this question may be thus stated ; that while it appears to me 
that nothiug is gained for the interpretation of the world by 
the assumption of a divme intelligence underlying it, it also 
appears that beyond the abandonment of an otiose h3q)othesis 
nothing is determmed m the mterpretation of the world by 
surrendering this assumption The problem, if I am right, 
remains, then, exactly where it was before. We desire to 
know somethmg of the fundamental nature of the system 
in which we find ourselves I speak of it as a system without 
hesitation, because m these days no one denies it umty in the 
bonds of mechanical causation. From this pomt we start 

Before proceeding furtlier, I would lay down another 
principle, which I think is usually disregarded Granted that 
we are not to assume merely what we desire, I further maintam 
that we are to defend in theory what we an forced to assume 
in practice. Interpretation and analysis are here m place 
to any extent ; what we an forced to assume is one of those 
troublesome problems m which opmion as to facts actually 
modifies the facts withm very considerable limits. I only 
mamtam that, when all is said that can be said, we must not 
allow the basis of hfe to be incompatible with the basis of 
thought, and that to do so is a co-ordmate form of cowardice 
with that which assumes in theory the reality of whatever 
we desire in practice. 

It seems to me quite plain that as soon as the conception 
of the Supreme Being passes from that of a person outside the 
forces of nature to that of an inteUigence which is one with the 
forces of nature, the element of intelhgence becomes otiose, 
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being naerdy the accompaniment of a system of causation 
which it can in no way control But this does not bring us 
a step nearer to answermg the question, of what kind is that 
system of forces itself ? 

In the form which especially interests us this question 
refers to the position of man, as a being with purposes, in the 
machinery of nature ; and m this shape it has attracted the 
attention of the most untheologically mmded of philosophers — 
notably, of Kant and Herbart * 

What reason have we to suppose that the causal system in 
which we hve will permit the realization of any of the more 
important and remote purposes which make up our moral 
life ? 

Of course we have a certain amount of knowledge about 
the mechanical properties and tendencies of the earth, and 
at least of the solar system, and, it may be said, we must form 
our judgment about the probable future of climate, and of the 
earth’s surface generally, on scientific grounds, and we must 
frame our plans and ideas accordmgly. Now this is clearly the 
least that we must do, and this the mterest of cunosity, not 
to speak of higher motives, makes it qmte certain that we 
alwa3rs shall do. But I do not m the least believe that our 
de facto habits of action can now be explamed, whatever may 
be the case in the extreme future, by our particular knowledge. 

I do not beheve that it bears any such proportion to the 
bulk of the umverse as would make it of senous importance 
m judging our course for the future. I do not separate it 
from the convictions on which we act ; I regard it, so far as 
it goes, as the accurate embodiment of these convictions ; 
but I do not believe there is enough of it to do much in justi- 
fying them. I think we have to go furtlier afield, and in so 
far as we reflect at all, to justify our practical faith, without 
which action is whoUy impossible and mconceivable,® by 
reflection on the tendencies of the world. I see no theoretical 
objection whatever to domg this, in spite of the abandonment 
of the idea of an intelhgent designer We are not bound to 
know, we never shall know, what brought the universe about ; 
but we know that a system of forces may be of the most various 
characters, and that we think quite differently of different 
* See Herbart, 8, 401. « 
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systems, according to the results which we have partially 
observed in them. 

I will now go briefly mto the question, begiiming with 
formal charactenstics, and proceedmg to more positive ones. 

We start with a causal system, which is assumed to be a 
umty in the sense that its parts are assumed to act upon one 
another. Technically, I thmk I am justified in sajdng that every 
inductive inference, however exact and however trivial, mvolves 
a judgment as to the nature of this unity. We cannot go in 
any inference, straight from one particular to another par- 
ticular. We always do go, and always must go, by the cir- 
cuitous route through the nature of the process, or continuum, 
or system, to which they both belong. It is well to remind 
ourselves sometimes of the old platitude that experience, as 
sensuous experience, does not and cannot contain the future. 
If we want to get the future, or unknown of any kmd, out of 
particular experience, we must go behmd the particulars, 
and make out what sort of contmuum it is that they enter 
into, and read off what we want to know from the proportion 
of this continuum. Thus all the judgments which make up 
the Nautical Almanac depend on convictions which we have 
formed as to the contmuous nature of certain motions and 
attractions in the bodies of the solar system 

As calculations m exact science, we may say that they are 
all hypothetical , but in the sense of conditions of action we 
take them as real predictions, and if they were seriously 
falsified our civilization would be thrown out of gear. In 
comparison with what we call design or plan, the unity in- 
volved in the continuance and mterdependence of these 
motions is a formal unity, that is to say, the detail which 
we infer from it is all composed of parts added together, such 
as we are acquainted with already ; therefore we are withm 
the Kimts of simple inference accordmg to causahty We are 
expecting the underlying unity to do what formally it has 
never done before, but nothing which in type and substance 
it has not done before. It is simply contmuing on its way, 
though m doing so it does meet and conform to a necessity of 
human life as we Icnow it. 

Now we know that the parts of Nature can " destroy ” one 
another, as we say, that is, affect one another’s form of 
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existence by turning it into something wholly different from what 
it was. Man is a part of nature Is the causal system which 
produced him of such a kind that his fundamental purposes 
can find realization m it, or that it wiU not destroy him, as 
man, at any casual moment ? Of course I am quite prepared 
for the counter-argument that the system of things does not 
conform to man, but he has conformed to it, and must, further, 
in m akin g his designs, conform to it But all this, talcing 
things as they are, has very narrow limits. A simple change 
in atmosphere or temperature, the disruption of the globe, 
or very considerable convulsions on its surface, and he is gone 
with all his morals, and his purposes, and his theories 

Is there any reason, outside the imperfect evidence of 
exact saence up to date, itself ultimately restmg on the con- 
viction of a contmuity m nature, to suppose that such changes 
or convulsions are not to be looked for ? Can we infer anything 
from what has been called the appearance of design m nature ? 

When the question is thus stated, I do not ttok that the 
mode of ongm of species touches it If the whole system is 
a single cham of causation, I do not thmk that the order of 
determination in it makes any difference to its character. 
Within a causal whole there is no distmction of priority. 
Granted that the hierarchy of services between the diHerent 
orders of creation does not mean that the subservient creature 
is made with reference to its supenor, but only tliat the sur- 
vival of the higher creature was determmed by the existence 
of the subservient one This does not alter the character of 
the great machine ; the tendency to co-operation and to 
consciousness remams a fact ; and it appears impossible that 
it should not be reflected in our conception of the unity of 
the world. 

Two arguments, directed against the mterpretation of this 
unity on the analogy of a plan, demand examination 

The first of these depends on the question of alleged waste 
and failure in creation, which, on the accepted doctnne of the 
origin of species, is m a sense not mcidental, but essential to 
the causal process. Here, agam, I feel compelled to retort 
the emphasis, having however first conceded that pain and 
death are factors m animal life which a human being naturally 
deprecates. 
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But as they are general factors of the very life with which 
our purposes are identified, they do not by themselves inter- 
fere with the only relation which we are now seekmg to estab- 
lish, VIZ that of a conformity between the contmuous nature 
of the world and human hfe at its best. We can see that, as 
life really is, pain and death are essential to its nobleness and 
its possibihty. Having said this much, I must insist that to 
introduce the purely moral terms, failure and waste, into our 
judgment of the lower orders of creation, is a far worse piece 
of anthropomorphic fallacy than to see a plan where there is 
a causal system of a particular nature. The conception of 
failure as apphed to the mdividuals of a variety which is 
defeated by a better adapted variety seems to me quite un- 
real. Every individual has to die , I do not know that, if 
these individuals die soon, they are consaous that their life 
is shorter than that of others, nor do I know that their deaths 
are more painful than those of any other mdividual creatures. 
As for waste, this is agam a moral idea ; and I cannot see its 
application to the regions bdow human purpose. Most species 
of the orchid, with its cunnmg contrivances for fertilization 
and its enormous number of seeds, remam comparatively rare 
plants, at least in England ; but I suppose the matter thus 
employed may as well be doing that as anythmg else, and 
if we take in human ideas, for otherwise I do not see how to 
suggest a purpose at all, its clumsiness and wastefulness make 
it a very cunous and mteresting plant. 

The strongest objection imder this head is that drawn 
from the less fortunate ranks of manlcmd. And here I cannot 
help lUustratmg the alleged coldbloodedness of saence by 
saymg again that for the limited purpose which we have m 
view we must not apply our ideal standards to intelligences 
whose happiness is not relative to them. 

It may have been a deprivation to a palaeolithic man that 
he was not a Christian and a Londoner m the nineteenth 
century, but he could not feel it to be any misfortune, and it 
is a tremendous anthropomorphism to read back our ideal mto 
him and say that he was a failure and a wasted life. In the 
same way we must judge throughout, acceptmg as a standard 
of success the mixed hfe which enters even into our ideal, 
and in the case of those who cannot possibly be tormented by 
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an ideal, only requiring the success or absence of failure which 
depends on the conformity between their life and their instincts 
Looked at in this way, though the world is a rough place, it 
has not the fiendish horror which comes of applying our ideal 
morahty and happiness as the sole test to every human being. 
The idea of waste and failure is a survival of the theological 
idea of universal condemnation. The sense of failure is 
probably greatest just at the moment of favourable change, 
such as we have among the wage-earning class to-day. I 
protest, then, against applymg the conception of waste and 
failure in the non-moral world, and to a great extent against 
applying it m the less fortunate ranks of mankind. You can 
only apply to each life the test of success which it m itself 
suggests. 

The second argument against conformity to purpose in 
Nature is that of the separateness of man. Here the new 
teachers, say Professor Chfford, seem to me to nde on two 
horses. If man is to gam anythmg by being supernatural, 
they say man is natural , if nature is to gain anythmg by man’s 
bemg natural they say that man is supernatural — or at least 
extra-natural. They must choose between these two prinaples, 
which are mcompatible I do not think the question is verbal. 
When we read Professor Clifford we really might tliink that we 
were reading some very superstitious theologian who thinks that 
nature is as savage as can be, but man is inspired by a good 
spirit, and has for his task to put things straight Now of 
course an evolution may change its direction , but not, one 
would think, so that its latter part is purely incoherent with 
its beginnmg. If we are to call man a natural product, which 
is certainly my mclination, we cannot omit all reference to 
intelligence when we come to define the unity of nature, 
through which alone, as I said, the very commonest and 
simplest inference can be made. There is one feature in 
respect of this argument which seems entirely to upset the' 
alleged difierence between man’s sphere of purpose and the 
supposed purposeless sphere of nature. This feature is to be 
found in the greater achievements of man’s intelligent volition. 
These achievements, which affect us vrith the strongest sense 
of mteUigent design, are essentially organic and not volitional, 
Let us think of such examples as the development of philosophy 
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or of art, the British Coixstitution, the Roman Empire, the 
Church of England, even a great cathedral building. Now a 
purpose, in the very strict sense m which we distmgmsh man's 
conscious purposes from natural results, can only exist in the 
individual mmd , but none of these thmgs, as they ultimately 
came to completeness, was ever a purpose m any individual 
mind. Of course the same thmg extoids mto the purposes of 
numbers of mmds, but only as the same coral reef enters mto 
the mstmctive purposes of countless coral msects. The 
conscious adjustment of purpose is enormoudy greater m the 
work of man than m the coral reef, but the real factor in both 
lies somewhere bdow, m that which causes the insect and the 
man to find himself at the nght moment m the right relation 
to the other workers. And this something, the cause of the 
rdation between mstmcts and between purposes, does not fall 
• within the several mstmctive aims or consaous purposes 
themselves It constitutes their nature but it is not their 
aim nor their doing. The individual man consaously aims at 
what he knows, and provides for the conditions which he under- 
stands , but when his work is done it bears a relation to the 
rest which no one fuUy foresaw, and which is owmg not to 
the wisdom of the individual, but to the wisdom of nature — 
of course a metaphor or a problem. If you force me to choose 
between the notion that rationality only exists within the 
purpose of the mdividual man, and the notion of an overruling 
Providence, I must choose the latter, 1 e simply as a view of 
the de facto course of the world 

I only insist on this so far as to infer that you cannot 
dissociate human purposive action from the causality of 
nature. Its greatest results are natural, although on a higher 
plane than the products of unconscious nature. 

Therefore, though it is fallacious to gloss over the difference 
between intelhgence and the unconscious, I do think that the 
truth lies in the direction of assuming the greatest possible- 
kmship between them which is compatible with their actual 
difierence. And I beheve that if we lay aside the shallow 
optimistic standard which is at the root of pessimism, and only 
ask for the possibility of such a life as forms our proximate 
ideal, we shall find reasons to think that the causal power 
which has created man is probably of such a nature as to give 
I 
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room for his developmeat up to some marked grade of com- 
pleteness, and for some sort of new tendency and appropnate 
change of ideal if and when the race is to come to an end. 

I have not laid protracted stress on the necessary relation 
between faith and action, because it seemed to me too plain , 
but I will quote astraight forward passage from Herbart.i whose 
pnncipal thesis is on the opposite side, i e agamst any dog- 
matic creed about the future. It would be no more than 
true to say that all action rniphes a behef m the possibility of 
the end proposed 

" ‘ But there is mherent in our mmds a sort of augury of 
future ages , and m the greatest mtellects and the noblest 
spmts It exists most strongly and is shown most readily. And 
if it were withdrawn, who is mad enough to hve contmually 
in labours and perils ’ ’ * After all repudiation of groundless 
world-plans there assuredly remams not only the need but 
the nght to extend our gaze mto the unbounded future. 
Everything inates to it which man can thmk of as the possible 
result of his noblest endeavours, everything great and beautiful 
that has been achieved by others, by the State, by humanity, 
demands it The pomt is only, as m every other contempla- 
tion, to have firm ground imder one, and avoid caprice and 
misinterpretation. Man should not appear small in his own 
eyes ; his action or abstmence should not seem insignificant 
to him, great efforts ensue only from great anticipations; 
but also It IS only well-founded expectations tliat can sustain 
courage through long penods and m changing circumstances 
and renew it after every necessary repose 

" What has been said of pohtics and education would lose 
all meamng if the future were so closed to our eyes that man 
could consider himself all the wiser, tlie more Ins thoughts and 
cares were limited to the immediate present.” 

Then can we deduce conclusions of particular fact from 
moral necessity and natural tendency ? No, I think not. 
This shows the extreme profoundness of Kant's discussion 
on these subjects. We must conceive of our pnnciple as a 
general faith in the de facto reasonableness of the machine in 
which we are a part, which faith is gradually taking shape in 

* Herbart^ Werhe, 8, 400 TeL 7 ?. d. Moral, Sect 212. 

» Cicero quoted by Herbari 
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science, and cannot take a defimte shape m any other way, 
but nevertheless, as a general postulate, is the basis even of 
science itself, which consists from beguinmg to end of con- 
clusions about the unity of nature, and all vanishes at once if 
we do not beheve that nature is fairly stable and fairly accessible 
to reason I feel the danger of these considerations and of 
everything that seems like casuistical optimism, but for the 
mere mterest of the matter I may end by calling attention to 
Kant’s treatment of the fact that progress is by conflict,^ and 
that nature undoubtedly uses man as a means and not merely 
an end, when he suggests that for moral development this is a 
necessary method, though for sheer hedonistic development it 
might not be so 

* Kntik d Teleol TJrthailskraft, Werke, 4, 327 ff 




B.— ETHICAL, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL 




IX 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

In proposing to discuss practical value of Moral Philosophy, 
I had a double object in view I desired to criticize, on the 
one hand, some current conceptions of what is meant by 
practice , but no less I was anxious to maintam, without the 
shghtest mdulgence to dogmatism or to doctrinairism, that 
there is a way m which moral philosophy can usefully affect 
the guidance of practical hfe, in the commonest sense of 
the words Both parts of this problem seem to merit 
consideration at the moment In the present clamour for a 
" practical ” education, it is probable that the full and true 
meaning of " practice ” is m some degree forgotten, partly 
through the prevalence of a false philosophical theory While, 
on the other hand, “ where there is smoke there is fire ” and 
it is very possible that the clamour has some justification, not 
only, if it be so, m the case of the chemist or the engmeer, 
but in that of the publicist, the philanthropist, the minister 
of religion, the employer and the representative of labour — 
of all, m a word, on whom it is directly mcumbent to influence 
social conduct. It is conceivable that for all of these there is 
something to be gamed from a study of human nature m its 
leadmg pnnciples, which would prove of value for practice in 
the simplest meanmg of the word. Can we, indeed, bring 
ourselves to suppose that there was nothmg at all of truth in 
Plato’s conception that the supremely important thmg is the 
manner of mind of those who are to influence society ? It is 
noteworthy that many of our universities are settmg them- 
selves the defimte task of trainmg the captams and the officers 
of commerce and industry for their part in the working world. 
No doubt this training is to deal in a great measure with 
matters of speaahzed knowledge and the machinery and 
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routme of business. But I am confident that there are those 
among the leaders of the movement who weU understand 
what IS mvolved m an education which is to treat of com- 
merce and mdustry as subjects worthy to absorb the 
entire attention of the most capable men. In one way or 
another, m a special curriculum or out of it, there will, I 
think, be brought before such students the mearung of those 
forces of the human spirit which play so enormous a part in 
" eflBiaency.’' And I do not care m the least whether you call 
it Moral Philosophy, or by what professors or mstructors it is 
taught, so long as we are agreed that a large and careful con- 
sideration shall be devoted to the real forces of human nature 
and the deep conditions of its power and of its impotence 

I First, then, I wish to call attention to the truer and 
larger meanmg of the term Practice Genume cognition, I 
suggest, is strictly within the true meanmg of Practice, and, 
moreover, is m certain respects its most central and typical 
case ; and its nature affords the highest test of value for every 
practical achievement. 

There are current, as it seems to me, certain popular errors 
which obscure the true state of the matter. 

(i) To begin with, I think there is a confusion restmg on 
the very truth which I desire to enforce. Theory, it is fell, 
does indeed in some sense belong to practice ; but practice, 
it is supposed, must always operate through producing changes 
in the arrangements of the bodily world ; and as operation 
of this kmd plainly is beyond the power of theory by itself, 
it is mferred that the relation of loiowledge to practice must 
be that of mstrument to end— that of " Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide ” to catching a train Theory or Cognition, that is to 
say, is supposed merely to exist for the sake of practice, which 
is taken to mean that knowledge exists for the sake of pointing 
out the means to exterior action This is what I under- 
stand by the view now advocated as " Pragmatism.” I do 
not say that those who are of this opinion consider reason to 
be the slave of the Passions ; or neglect the fact that the ends 
of practice are stated and conceived through the intelligence 
But yet an end of action, for them, has always an external 
side ; it is at first a dealing with material objects, even if 
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plainly understood to have other then material consequences. 
Theory, the labour and aspiration of the intelligence, is thus 
held to be essentially a means, always having an end of a 
different nature from itself 

This conclusion I steadfastly deny Theory does indeed 
belong to practice. It is a form of conation. But Practice or 
Conation is not restricted to operation m the so-called outside 
world ; and such operation, we might almost urge in return, 
is strictly, in itself, never anjdhmg but a means. Practice 
is the direction of our powers by an end and to an end Jsad 
of Practice in this sense the effort after truth is among the 
purest and clearest examples For the general descnption of 
our ends is the production of harmony m our experience , and 
the simple type of the activities which go directly and un- 
conditionally to the realization of such an end is the conation 
which aims at rehevmg us from contradiction within our 
mtellectual world. A man who builds a house or sets up a 
business could hardly tell you how much m his purpose is 
means, and how much is of the nature of an end ; but it is 
certain that very many mcidents of what he proposes to 
undertake are alien to what his heart is really set upon, and 
alien also to the true and fundamental aims of a human life. 
This IS due to the mixed and conflictmg nature of our so- 
called practical activities, and is therefore unavoidable in 
what is commonly understood to be the workaday world. 

The direct effort after harmony of expenence, compli- 
cated by no merely mcidental conditions, we are acquainted 
with only in certam forms of spiritual endeavour, of which 
the struggle after truth is perhaps the most easily verifiable. 
For I will not yield to the temptation of a facile retort, by 
affirming that Cogmtion simply is the end, and that Practice 
simply is the means, fa the first p lace, as we shall see more 
fully below, Cojgaitioi^ at least m the modem sense, is not 
equivalent to the fiill’conceptipn of." The ona or the theoretic 
side of life,_to wfach jither. forms_of-the ende avo ur after imity 
musT also contabute And secondly, the effort which is con- 
cealed withm what the world" calls practice, is no doubt a part, 
and in fimte life a perfectly "necessary p^, jof "the whole' 
^deavour after unity which expresses the nature of the mind;^ 
Thus I am not to be censured, as if I were propoimdmg the 
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Nirvana for a moral end; though apart from the material 
and the purpose of life as a whole, the cognitive aspiration 
could mean httle more than Nirvana. I am only contending 
that m Cognition and the kmdred elements of the theoretic 
life we possess in their purer form — and therefore more nearly as 
an end — ^the endeavours which latently and without conscious- 
ness of their purpose permeate the whole of the life wc know. 
I have not at all suggested that any portion of our life is con- 
ceivable or desirable m severance from the rest. At the same 
time, if, for controversial purposes, a relative preference has 
to be assigned, then I hold it truer to say, as Aristotle, I suppose, 
has said, that the end and entenon of Practice hes m Theory 
(which then should no doubt be understood as Theoria or 
the entire unimpeded hfe of the soul), and not that theory 
has its end in PracticeJ as I imagme Pragmatism to maintain!, 
In everyday fact, it may be added, the former relation is at 
least as obvious as the latter. Strike out of practical life, 
in the most commonplace sense of the phrase, all that 
genuinely done for the sake of Art, Truth, and Religion, and you 
will find that more has vanished than you would care to lose. 

(ii) There is also an unhappy popular contnust, in lespoct 
of reality, between Cognition and Volition, which wo inhorit, 
I presume, from the limitations of Kant’s period, in a great 
degree perpetuated by him. The new name, Piagmalism, 
designates, as I understand, ilie doctnne tliat Practice m tlio 
narrower sense is the end of life, to which Cogmtion has value 
only as a means That term appears mtended to remind us 
of a passage in the Foundations of the Mctaphy.sic.s of Monil.s ; 
where, however, it should be remembered, Kant i.s occiijiiod in 
explaining that the Pragmatic Imperative " Do it if yon Wimt 
to be happy ” is m nature not one with, but profoimdly opposed 
to, the Practical Imperative “Do it because only so arc you 
yourself.” The connection of this true Practical Imperative 
with the true and ancient conception of the theoretic hfe is 
obvious at once It consists in the innate a.spiration of 
intelligence to affirm itself in the law and order which is its 
nature Practice, for Kant, whatever it may mean, is not 
compatible with Pragmatism. It is the fact, however, on the 
other hand, that he conceives Cognition as distinct from and 
inferior to the Practical Reason. Cognition from his stand- 
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point deals with Phenomena, while Volition expresses Reality 
The distinction is extraordinarily characteristic of that debase- 
ment of the conception of knowledge which followed, I presume, 
from the separation between world and individual, character- 
istic of the modem mind Kant, of course, retained it only 
to destroy it. But here, as so often, there are followers who 
follow, in the great thmker, only the vices of his age. Every 
one who has to compare notions of Cogmtion, familiar in 
anaent and in much of modem thought, must have been 
struck by the fact that they have hardly an3rthmg in common. 
The completest and intensest conceivable experience on the 
one hand, and the faded image of an impression of sense on 
the other hand — ^these are the poles between which the meaning 
of knowledge has varied In the facts, I imagine there is 
justification for both ; but it makes a world-wide difference 
which you have m mind 

The same vanation has been traversed by the meaning of 
the term " Theory.” Theory, a mere theory, is to us some- 
thing akin to a fiction ; it is a logical contrivance by which 
the mterconnection of facts is rendered possible Theoria, 
which mdicates the enjoyment of vision or contemplation, 
was to an ancient philosopher that form of activity m which 
we both apprehend the world most intensely, and put forth 
our own nature most completely. 

The reason for which certam modem thinkers, believing 
themselves to be following Kant, have transferred this attribute 
to ordmary practice, to Vohtion which seems to affirm itself 
against material hmdrance, may readily be gathered from what 
has been said CCognition, we have learned to thinlc, is secondary , 
practice, m the narrow sense, primary Thm§p are outside us, 
and Cogmtion copies them inside us , but we too are things, and 
our will reveals ourself to us from the inside. Cognition, in a 
word, is of Phenomena, Will is the essence of a thing m itself. 
Or, as Hume has sard, “ Will always places us m the world 
of reahties ” We may be reminded of the famous hnes — 

But hero IS tlio finger of God, a flash of the will that can. 

Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo they are 

Wc shall see, however, that here the poet’s thought is really 
on our side. 
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(^Now, in this whole conception, that Cognition is something 
secondary, it seems to me that we have a mingling of obsolete 
logic and meanmgless spatial metaphor. The entire fabric 
is annihilated when we realize a smgle point. Knowledge is 
not a reproduction of an outside world, but an endeavour 
to realize our nature by the construction of a harmonious 
experience The truth of Cognition is not its correspondence 
to somethmg else, but its degree of individuahty m itseH^ 
The famt reproduction of impressions, the veil of formulae, 
imperfectly apprehended, which enwraps and disgmses the 
efiective being of things — ^these are not Cognition, but its 
failure. To philosophize, we have heard, is to “ vivify,” to 
get rid of the husk, the dross and slack, which the tired or 
baffled mmd will fail to penetrate, nay, indeed, actually 
creates by its effort to penetrate. (In a word, Cognition is 
one great aspect of the life of the soul, in so far as it is lived 
apart from the struggle agamst matter.) I have not repeated 
the ancient doctrine that it forms by itsdf the cssiaico of 
morality and religion , but genuinely to understand how this 
doctrine fails to be true, is a problem which modem popular 
philosophy has never approached at all (Certainly it is true 
that in Cogmtion our nature affirms ilseK after a conijiicter 
fype than m the Vohtion of everyday lifc^ 

It IS, further, an almost universal opinion that Cognition 
has the attitude of acceptance, and Volition of self-as.sertion 
Yet it seems to be founded on a false analogy, nifluenccd 
probably by the error which has just been explained. No 
doubt tlie soul has aspirations towards a truth m which it can 
repose, and in that sense acqmesccnce may be spoken of as 
the ideal of cognition. But as there are two different term,s, 
cogmtive process and truth, so there arc two different terms, 
volitional process and satisfaction ; and of these terms process 
corresponds to process, and attainment to attamment. It is 
by fallaciously comparmg the attamment of trutli with the 
process of vohtion, and not with the attamment of satisfaction, 
that we seem to establish the difference which stamps Cognition 
as secondary and imitative, while Volition is primary and 
original. The popular phrase “ to be satisfied ” might teach 
us better. When a man says he is satisfied of a truth, he means 
that he has removed a contradiction which threatened his 
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intellectual peace, and has attained a relative self-consistency. 
Cognition, like practice, desires indeed to accept Reahty, but 
is tbe very negation of the acceptance of appearances. When 
I say, “ I want to know,” I mean that the facts before me are 
unsatisfactory, and I feel compelled to adjust them by an mquiry 
which transforms them It is this inquiry, and not the “ bemg 
satisfied ” of truth, which corresponds to the effort of volition 
in altenng the appearance which withstands it. For, again, if 
a man has achieved a practical purpose, he also acquiesces 
and is ” satisfied,” for the same reason as m truth, and in a 
similar degree. He has brought out a result which lay m the 
mass of appearance, like the statue in the marble, and that 
the only result by which the given appearances could, for 
him, be made harmonious and complete. In both cases — ^ui 
the Cognition as m the Vohtion — something unreal, which 
could not stand, has given way to the self-assertion of the 
reason, and passed mto somethmg relatively more sohd and 
self-consistent. In neither case can there be ultimate acquies- 
cence or satisfaction short of the full attainment of perfection 
or reahty The difference between the two ways of self- 
assertion is merdy that m one the mmd exercises its own 
nature more directly and distmctly than m the other 

(iii) Cognition is further disparaged as a form of Intel- 
lectualism. It is m Feeling, we hear, that you find the 
mteresting.and.the’realj^it is in uhsharable Feeling that the " 
individual possesses the sanctuary of his Individuahty. 
mti^gence is dry, cold, formal, and general. Philo sophy is 
a mere agotheosis of Know ledge, and has nothi^ t(^o with 
Reli^om^^ “■ 

""T^sF" There is a question to be asked about the unity of 
the mmd No doubt it will endure a good deal of conflict 
and division withm itself , but if, when it is at its fullest m 
one great self-assertion it is necessarily at its emptiest in 
another, there is a poor outlook for its perfection. 

Secondly . It has been well pointed out, that to the greater 
mmds which have hved on a level of experience which we share 
with effort, and only now and then, the opposition of know- 
ledge and feeling has not commended itself. Plato, for mstance, 
or Spinoza, hardly seem as if they would be able to understand 
it. And I cannot but think that if we frankly made the best 
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of our best moments, instead of being afraid to claim the 
greatest things as our own, we should discover indications to 
the same effect even in ourselves After all we too know 
what it is to enjoy a great idea. For the moment, at any 
rate, the mind expands It seems to enter upon a new freedom, 
and things that before were alien now are known to it as 
friends and kmdred. Love does not seem separable from the 
development of Self-Consciousness 

Thirdly This becomes clear if we appeal, as we are justified 
in appeahng, to Theona in the full conception, and not merely 
to cogmtion m the narrowest sense It is impossible to make 
a fundamental separation between Cognition and Philosophy, 
or between Philosophy and Art or Religion. I do not mean 
that they are the same , but they are very closely allied. 
They all belong to ‘‘ Theona,” the expansion of the mmd in 
harmony witli its own nature, and tliey arc aU co-oidinatc 
forms of the relatively unimpeded life of the soul 

And lastly, Wlien we are told that feeling is unsharablc, 
or that it tends to be inversely as Intclloctualism, we are 
transported to a world where the familiar doctrmes of Kant’s 
third Critique, of Goet^Sr aJid of Schiller=— the very rooks of 
modem Ideahsm-^-arc as if they had never been, b'ccling, 
they taught us, as it became more powerful, more characteiistic, 
more individual, became also universal, necessary, communic- 
able, and social The mdividual comes to himself as his 
nature is completed m the social order, and it is only in the 
greater creations of intelhgence that the higher pow(Ts of 
emotion can be embodied. In a word, the lc.ssons which arc 
most readily learned from /Esthetic Philosophy arc at the core 
of modem Ideahsm, and a wide range of data will have 'to be 
reinterpreted before they can be treated as obsolete. After 
all, and most remarkably, it was not everyday practice, but 
the art of music, itself a form of Theona, in which the poet 
found the expression of the ultimate will , for, let us complete 
our quotation . 

But here is the finger of God, a flash o£ the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo they are — 

And I know not if save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 

'That out of the three sounds ho frame not a fourth sound but a 
star. 
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The idea of the poem is almost pure Schopenhauer. Schopen- 
hauer’s “ Will,” which for hun is the thmg m itself, finds its 
fullest expression not m practice but m Theona 

Thus, if the comparison — of which we may not approve — 
IS pressed upon us controversially, we must say, I thmk, and 
are perfectly safe m saymg, that Theona, as contrasted with 
everyday practice, has more of the nature of an ultimate end, 
approaches nearer to the completeness of mmd considered as 
a whole, and m particular mvolves and demands a higher 
individuality and a stronger feeling The controversial com- 
parison IS dangerous, because it suggests a false exclusiveness. 
Life has to be dealt with as a whole, and none of its elements 
can be omitted. Lack of energy and robustness in everyday 
habits of action must mfallibly reappear as a defect m theoretic < 
life It IS only a question of the spirit, the tendency, the 
proportion, m which life is to be organized And here, I 
contend, it is well to remember, and as agamst Pragmatism — 
the exalting of everyday practice — even well to insist m the 
spirit of Aristotle, that Theona, of which Cogmtion is a typical 
case and an integral part, is itself the essence and the highest 
form of practical activity It does make a difference whether 
we aim on the whole at the thmgs which are essentially common 
ground and which bind men together, or at the things which 
cannot be entirely common, and which present at least an 
aspect of rivalry and division. Nor, I may observe m passmg, 
wUl such a spint be found hostile to that success m the busi- 
nesses of hfe which is alone worth winning A wholesome and 
friendly attitude to our fellow-men, the direction of expendi- 
ture, whether public or pnvate, to what has real value, freedom 
from self-indulgence, the habit of serious attention to what is 
important for mankind, these are characteristics by no means 
disadvantageous to the prosperity of nations and of mdividuals 
To stand well above the necessary activities of hfe is no bad 
qualification for directing them to the best effect. In spite of 
all satire and of all calumny, there appears to be a moral 
'secret worth looking mto behind the successfulness in busmess 
of the Jew, the Puritan, the Scotsman, and the Quaker. 

I have so far been controverting the view that Cognition 
in general is sunply ancillary to Practice m the narrower 
sense. 
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2. Now I turn to the opposite contention, dealing with 
Moral Philbsophy in particular, to the effect that Ethics, as 
based on Metaphysics, has no guidance at all to offer on 
ordinary matters of conduct And I will say at once that in 
this position I find a notable element of truth , and what I 
wish to do IS to explam carefully the precise nature of the 
distmction which here seems to me important 

(i) It IS dear to me that Ethical theory cannot either lav 
down the rules for conduct or pronounce judgment on parti- 
cular actions ; 

But it IS worth while to note exactly what are, and what 
are not the reasons for this disabihty 

(fl) It is not because Metaphysic, on which moral theory 
depends, deals with conditions too remote to be m any sense 
applicable to human hfe Metaphysic falls short of its of&ce 
if it does not deal with all degrees of reality, and with all the 
leadmg experiences of our world 

(&) It is not because morality fails of being ultimate^ 
and is superseded by Rehgion, m which morality is absorbed 
In Philosophy, the higher mvolves the lower, and Religion 
annuls m Morahty nothmg but its failure. 

(c) Nor, agam, is it true on the whole to deny that Morality 
is rational, and imphes a smgle end to which, as a matter of i 
prinaple, all good action qua good can be held contnbutory. j 
It IS true that we are in a world of limitation and choice, and 
that m every course of action something must be forfeited 
if anything is to be achieved. | But this aspect of hazard and 
of sacrifice, which attends upon all finite action whatever, is 
not to be magnified into a conflict of principle between incom- 
patible obligations, as for example the obligation to seek one’s 
own welfare and that to seek the welfare of others. The end 
is single and clear • it is to make the most of human nature. 
The means are but means, and may seem conflictmg ; tliey 
can only reveal themselves through the workmg logic by 
which hfe is organized, and this will often seem equally favour- 
able to opposite courses, as science will seem equally favourable 
to opposite theones But this imperfection no more impairs 
the unity of morahty than the same imperfection impairs 
the umty of saence. Whatever is rightly chosen in cither 
case is chosen as contributing to the end, to perfection or to 
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truth, though whether it really is so contnbutory only a 
larger experience could show 

(ii) The true reason why Moral Philosophy can neither lay 
down general rules for conduct nor pass sentence on particular 
actions hes in the nature of any attribute which involves 
completeness of Individuahty. Such, certainly, are Perfection 
the end of Morahty, and Truth the end of Science. Plainly 
‘there can be but one critenon of such characteristics as these. 
And this must be the mdividual system concerned in its own 
further advance, or, what amounts to the same thmg, another 
system such as to mclude it. Of course you may describe 
the action of a cntenon m general terms, but such a description 
is not itself a cntenon, because it cannot be apphed We 
may say, for example, that the cntenon of saentific truth is 
agreement with the facts But when we approach a theory 
and begin to apply our cnteiion, we find that either we under- 
stand the facts as the author of the theory understands them, 
or we understand them differently. In the former case we 
no doubt approve his theory, but that is because we under- 
stand the facts as he does On the other hand, if we under- 
stand them differently from him, we can go no further in 
appl3mig our critenon until we have shown that we know 
more about the facts than he does, and are better able to 
interpret them. This bemg so, our cntenon has really broken 
down, and the prmciple we are relying on reduces itself to 
this, that if you know more about a thing than another man. 
does, you then are able to judge whether his theory is true or 
false. The criterion of a science, that is to say, is simply the 
saence itself in its further advance. The same apphes to 
morality. We may have a general knowledge of the end 
and be able to illustrate it by many hjrpothetical applications 
But to know whether a subordmate rule or a particular action 
IS, or pomts to, the best course under all the circumstances of, 
the given case, we should have to mclude as part of our experi- 
ence the entire context which makes up the individuality of 
the moral agent in that action. And m morality there is the 
pecuhar difficulty that the most important part of this context 
lies withm the agent’s own mind, and cannot possibly be known 
to any one else, and is indeed but imperfectly known to him- 
sdf. It js, therefore, a degree more impossible for Moral 
K 
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Philosophy to prescribe or pass judgment on particular actions 
or courses of action than it is for Logic to contrive or pass 
judgment on the special theories of the particular saences. 
The person who can judge and help, if any one can, is the 
person who shares both the special expenences and the confi- 
dence of the moral agent. And he is only too bkely to be the 
victim of the moral agent’s self-deception. 

3. It seems to follow, then, that the general nature of the 
moral end can be established, that its roots m human nature 
can be displayed, by the help of metaphysic, and that conduct 
contains a real and positive relation to this end, as saence 
does to the end of Truth Only, for both general and special 
reasons, it is not the task of Moral Philosophy to prescribe 
rules of conduct or to judge particular courses of action in 
given cases. To judge hypothetically and by way of illustra- 
tion is a different thmg, and is permissible, because then, as 
Lord Westbury is reported to have said of actual legal decisions, 
“You should be accurate about the law, but the facts are 
always at your disposal ’’ 

fNow, when we have stated the matter in this way, it is 
penectly plain that, if we are nght. Moral Philosophy is 
important and mfluential for conduct, though not by entering 
upon casmstry So long as ideals affect human action the 
criticism of ideas must affect it too ) 

Let us recall for a moment at random some few of what 
may be described as the great moral ideas of the world. 
“ Goodness is knowledge and Vice is ignorance,” '' Character 
is destmy,” " Life is the practice of dymg,” “ Man is social by 
nature,” " Men are bom free and equal,” " Man has natural 
rights,” “ Society is based on contract,” “ The end is the 
greatest happmess of the greatest number,” " One is to count 
for one and for no more than one,” “ From all accordmg to 
their abihties, to all according to their needs,” " Society is 
an organism,” “ Society is a mmd,” “ There is nothing good, 
in the world or out of it, but a good will.” 

All such ideas as these, though ultimately drawn from 
experience of life, were brought plainly into men’s minds, and 
prepared to serve as mottoes of conduct, or perhaps as watch- 
words of fanaticism, by the speculations of Moral Philosophers. 
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They have played in the building up of reflective morality 
something like the part which has been played m the con- 
struction of science by such conceptions as Causation, 
Evolution, the Conservation of Energy, Natural Selection 
And if we were to strike them out of human thought, the 
moral consciousness of the civihzed world would have lost its 
framework. 

Now the service which can be rendered by Moral Theory 
to Conduct consists, accordmg to the view we are suggesting, 
by no means m dogmatic deductions from thoughts like these, 
or m the attempts to draw rules of conduct out of them But 
it consists in ascertammg the true connection of such principles 
with one another, and witli the realities of human nature, m 
discovermg the aspects and amounts of experience, so to 
speak, which every one of them may be said to cover Thus 
it is Its function to render.the mmd justly ^prea^ve of the"] 
various prmc^es of cond uc t w ffich .have, suinmed up ti^e \ 
BeEa viour oT mitelhgc nt bemgs under the stirnnlns of various / 
dem^dsT^d have been embodied m institutions, in theories,) 
mld^sT" Sbine" of the narrower of these may well be the 
more bbvious: some of the deeper and truer may be more 
subtle and less in evidence. Yet the blindness which misreads 
them, and substitutes a more mechanical for a more spintual 
conception, is not only a stupid, but a dangerous thing To 
take an extreme example A man who does not beheve in 
honesty -except as the best policy is not only a fool, but a 
very mischievous knave And so, more excusably, a man 
may never have turned hio attention to the implications of 
such an idea as freedom, or to the real nature of the desire 
which he describes as that of pleasing himself as much as 
possible, or to the real conditions, which from his common 
sense he more or less observes, of domg good to other people. 
It is true that the education and the membership of a Christian 
society, together with common sense, will take you a very 
long way, and I have most distinctly disclaimed tlie idea that 
you can make a man out of ethical theories. Nevertheless, a 
false or fanatical theory ts a hindrance to conduct which is 
not whoUy negligible, especially in appreaatmg the mfluences 
which affect the lives of others. We do see every day that 
bad theories produce bad observations and bad observations 
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produce dangerous aotion . I will venture so far, for example, as 
to say that if the logical relation of individual and universal had 
beaa more famihar than it is to Herbert Spencer and his antagon- 
ists, we might have escaped, to the general advantage, some- 
thmg near a generation of irritating social controversy. Or if 
more senous ideas were current of the mtncate and delicate 
factors involved m all problems of character and circumstance, 
we migh t be spared the incomplete and superficial observations 
which occupy the public mmd as “ Statistics of Poverty.'' , 
In teclmical language, special cnticism is necessary to enable 
us to appreciate the forms of unity which are higher t h a n the 
common -sense categories, or the conceptions of physical science ; 
and, apart from special critiasm, we are hable to see a blank 
when the greatest thmgs of life are before us. 

{^In a word, then, we say with Plato that " neither we nor 
our pupils can rank as morally educated until,” in his language, 
we have learned to read m the moral world ; until, that is, 
we have learned to discern something of the true powers and 
excellences of human nature, and to have a fair judgment of 
thm both in real life and in the literature and art which form 
so great a portion of our moral environment. At any rate, it 
would be a sure and definite gain if each of us who studies 
moral philosophy m this place could lay the foundation of a 
lifdong friendship with some one or two of the great ethical 
books of the world. They would not, indeed, mstruct us 
how to act in cases of conscience. But probably we should 
become both more appreciative and more secure in our pomt 
of view ; we should respond more readily to the excellences 
of others, and yet the simplest fallaaes would no longer find 
us quite so easy a prey. It is a chance which comes to us at 
the University, and to most of us comes never againj 

And such a friendship with a thinker of the past — ^for it 
is almost a personal relation with a great man, when he gives 
you the very best that he was able to give the world — ^is m 
itself a great thing. Here, in conclusion, I return to the point 
which occupied us earlier m the lecture. We have just now 
been saying that a deeper study of man’s miad and his world 
must surely make us^ydser on the whole in judgment and in 
everyday conduct, flgut we will conclude as we began, by 
msisting that the mtroduction of greatness and consistency 
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into our intellectual expenence is of the nature of an end in 
itsdf ; and that to conceive the true aim of hfe, not as restricted 
to cognition, but yet as kmdred with it, and in the hght of a 
mind at one with itself rather than of objects in which we are 
the prey of nvaliy and competition— that to conceive the aim 
of hfe to some such purpose as this is to conceive it justly, 
and ia a way for which the world would be the better. 



X 


RECENT CRITICISM OF GREEN’S ETHICS 

I. This paper will deal with some speaal pomts m Mr. Taylor's 
work The ProUmi of Condtict Professor McGilvaxy’s article 
in Mtnd (October, 1902) did not come to me soon enough to 
be mcluded m my treatment, although I beheve that the first 
part of the paper will meet the criticisms which he makes. 

I hope that it will not be thought that I am reviewing 
Mr. Taylor’s book If that had been my object, I should have 
been bound to treat fully of the author’s positive ideas as 
a contnbution to ethical science This I have made no efiort 
to do, further than was imphed in trying to estimate his 
criticism of Green. The book contains suggestions with 
many of which I strongly sympathize, falling m, I almost 
hope, with ideas which I have myself attempted to express 

But there were two special reasons which made me wish 
to say something about it One was, that Mr Taylor’s 
impression of Green’s main argument was very different from 
my own, and I was glad to go back to the Prolegomena to 
Ethics, and try to come to some clearness as to what it really 
meant to say It may seem an odd observation to make, but 
I doubt if the Prolegomena ever received the stnctly philo- 
sophical attention which it merited It was, one might almost 
say, superseded m the general attention seven years before 
it appeared by Mr. Bradley’s brilliant first essay. Ethical 
Studies {1876) His Principles of Logic appeared in the same 
year with it (1883) And though Book III of the Prolegomena 
has generally been studied and admired. I question if Book I, 
which largely refers to a controversy bygone for the moment, 
though permanent in principle, has been very thoroughly 
understood. I shall show reason, I hope in no catpmg spirit, 
to doubt whether Mr. Taylor has studied it profoundly, or, at 
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any rate, recently My grounds will be drawn from a tendency 
to harp upon particular phrases and doctnnes, as if literally 
extracted from Green's book, whose presence there may be 
substantially demonstrable but is not a matter of literal fact. 
His idea of Green seems hke the general notion which any one 
may retam who looks back upon a great but naive thmker 
from a more developed standpoint I do not thmk this is 
an unfair thmg to say. I was so ready myself to beheve that 
my old impression was wrong, and Mr Taylor’s was right, until 
I re-read the Prolegomena carefully ad hoc, that his attitude 
seems to me quite natural, and I suspect that it is widely 
shared It is, moreover, I diah admit, in some degree justified 
This, at any rate, is one reason why I desired to speak of 
Mr Taylor’s book, that it gives us a chance to refresh our 
recollection and readjust our estimate of the Prolegomena 
And my second reason lay m the nature of the advanced 
position which Mr Taylor shares with other recent thinkers. 
Withm a narrower province of thought I might almost claim 
to have predicted ^ that this position must emerge as soon as 
the distinction between ultimate and empirical truth should 
reappear after the sensationalist deluge It was natural and 
necessary that the revival of metaphysic should accent the 
distinction between the truth ad hoc of common sense or the 
natural sciences, and that which should refer to a perfect 
espenence, as arrived at by metaphysic But this tendency 
is now pushed so far that metaphysic is tending to become 
a necessary and abstract science of the possible, as opposed to 
the empincal sciences of the actual, with the result of practically 
retummg to the position for which the possible is wider than 
the real, and necessity is divorced from actuality This 
position, due, as I should urge, to estabhshmg as a pnnciple 
the abstractness which is an imperfection of metaphysic, 
threatens the unity of the philosophical sciences, and tends 
to break the connection between hfe and the completest 
thought. Now we may be very ready to grant that, m the 
past, too few gradations may have been admitted between 
morahty and perfection. But it is one thmg to interpose 
gradations and another to fail m maintaining natural groupmgs. 
It must be demanded, I suggest, of the philosophy of the 

* Logtc, u, p 228. 
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future, that it s hall be able to utilize our best ideas in throwing 
light upon life, while noting the distance between actual human 
experience and the highest that it implies Mathematics has 
done much, I suppose, to make the actual appear as a mere 
case of the possible I have no nght to say a word m criticism 
of mathematical speculation as such But I should like to 
ask whether it would not be equally free and valuable if it 
were regarded as an exercise of mteUigence in pursuing the 
consequences of imaginary conditions, rather than a study of 
real possibilities. I do not see how any mjustice could thus 
be done to the ideas in question. For at the first hmt of 
an actual supenority as explanation of the given, they would 
spring up ipso facto mto candidates for reality , while, in the 
absence of any such contention, it seems more correct, logically, 
to let them stand as a pure mtellectual experiment 

At any rate, the difference of prmaple between Green and 
Mr Taylor turns upon this question of the umty of the 
philosophical saences, and that was my second reason for 
writmg this paper. 

2 A word is necessary, by way of precaution, about the 
ideal of science as the “complete descnption of phenomena 
reduced to their simplest terms," ^ which Mr Taylor borrows, 
as he teUs us, from Avenarius I regret that I am not ac- 
quainted with Avenarius’s theory at first hand As Mr. Taylor 
states it, it appears to me to raise one very important question, 
which IS this : When the tom " description ” is qualified as 
“ complete," and referred to “ phenomena reduced to their 
^plest terms," is anythmg left of the connotation of 
“ description " ? The word l^s a suspiaous history m the 
theory of explanation » And^hen Mr, Taylor charges Green 
with supposmg that the full reahty of the sensuous world 
could never be the object of “ direct perception,” 3 we ask 
ourselves. Does Mr Taylor imply that the full reality of 
anjdhmg could ever be an object for sense-perception ^ The 

> I^rohlem, p 19 

» It is enough to refer to Mr Bradley’s Principles of Logic, p 490, for a 
mistake made by G H Lewes in the way of a descriptive theory of sxplanation 
and a cnhc^m of it I imagine that somethmg of the same mistake must be 
imputed to Mr* Stout, dnafyitc Psychology ^ Introduction, 

3 Problem, p. 450. 
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difficulty may be stated thus If " description ” has a distinc- 
tive meanmg, it means the statement of particular detail. 
It is essentially of the particular, and of sense-perception 
Now, saise-perception never is nor can be “ complete ” nor 
of phenomena reduced to their simplest terms ” , that is, as 
I imderstand, experienced as free from contradiction It is 
necessarily a mere heap of irrelevancy and inconsistency^ 
Directly you select and slate a umversal connection, you have 
got beyond description in the only distmctive sense of the 
word But if so, apart from further defimtion of the theory, 
the characteristic which gave it plausibility is gone, and nothing 
is left but the demand for a coherent experiaice, of whatever 
nature that may be That it is to be an actual experience tells 
us nothing The question is whether the term " description ” 
gives us any help as to the nature ol the required experience, or 
merely pretends to do so. Description seemed to be a familiar 
idea, and to mdicate that the whole thmg would be there 
immediately, and nothing omitted — a perfectly fuU experience. 
But in the sense in which we commonly use it, it is mcapable 
of coherence, and therefore it does not help us as an account of 
the required experience, which is above all thmgs to be coherent. 
It looks hke defining an ideal by putting together two conditions 
destructive of each other. 

If this is meant and admitted, m the sense that we do 
demand an expenence at once perfectly fuU and perfectly 
coherent, though we do not know how it could be realized, 
that IS a fair procedure. But then, there ceases to be a 
ground for backmg “ description ” m the ordmary sense agamst 
eiqilanation, le. statement in terms of universal relations. 
Both are m that case admittedly required ; but the crux is 
that as we know them they are mcompatible With regard 
to the defects assumed to be necessary in conceptual know- 
ledge, I would call attention to Nettleship’s lemarks on the 
two meamngs of the concept.* We are apt to forget that 
thinking ought really to mean a far fuller and completer 
experience than sense-perception. The neglect of this 
consideration has much to do with the acquiescence, 
which I have spoken of, m the abstractness of Meta- 
physic. 


* Remains, vol i, pp, 166-7 
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3 . I pass to the question of what Mr. Taylor calls the 
" Eternal Self ” I will first state shortly the impression which 
I have formed' of Green's doctrme of eternity in connection 
with the human self, and will then attempt to remove what I 
take to be misunderstandmgs of it ; and after that, to show 
how, if at aU, it differs from the view to which Mr. Taylor 
inclines, as a follower, if I read him right, of Spinoza My 
statement m chief, if I am right, may be very short and simple. 
^ my judgment. Green’s very elaborate exposition and reitera- 
tion were due to the necessity which he accepted of maintainmg 
the general Idealist posifaon against a popular Naturalism of 
the crudest kind 

The gist of his doctrine, I believe, is no more than this, 
that the human mind is capable of apprehending a “ whole,” 
and does, in fact, apprehend a world as a whole, though 
imperfectly , and further, that the world is thus apprehended 
in its real character, in so far that it really is a whole and 
has the only kmd of unity which analysis of experience 
suggests to us as possible, namely, that of " some unifjnng prm- 
aple analogous to that of our understandmg ”J The caution 
of Green’s statements, and his openness to the alternatives 
consistent with a fundamental pnnciple very widely conceived, 
are what impress one most in a study of his work, in contrast 
with what I might almost call the legend of his views which 
appears to have become current 

The rest of his essential view follows from drawing out the 
character of a true whole, or w'hole of consciousness It must 
be a system, or something closer than a system, all-mclusive, 
and thoroughly one. This he seems also to express by saying 
that it is " eternal ” ; that is to say, present to itself in all its 
parts, if the term “ parts ” is even apphcable to it, with an 
intimacy which we cannot imagme, but can more or less 
remotely illustrate from our highest experience, say, of know- 
ledge and of love»> This conception has, m fact, arisen 
altogether from msistmg further on characteristics partially 
present m the experience of particular human inmds. It is 
at once implied, therefore, that the human mmd partakes of 
the nature which is thus supposed to make the total world- 
expenence what it is. Thus, it is urged, the human mind is 

* Prolegomena, sect. 39. » Metrmr, cxxxviu, xcui. 
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rightly inferred to be continuous and partly identical, as a 
nund and not merely as a natural fact, with the cousaousness 
which is the whole And this partial identity, evinced m 
human mmds by their partial apprehension of the world as a 
whole, through knowledge and feeling, constitutes a perceptible 
contradiction with the limitations of such minds, resulting m 
the endeavour towards various types of totality which may be 
traced m all their actual expenences. ■ 

The world-consaousness, then, as continuous m character 
with the human mind, but perfect where it is imperfect, has 
been called the higher or the real self of man That is to say, 
it is conceived as the only thmg which could be for him the 
completion of what he is m ordmary fact. It " commumcates 
to him ” " his own nature ” It is therefore at once " eternal ” 
m its own nght, and also the true or ultimate self of man. 
Therefore the human mmd or self might come to be spoken of as 
eternal, m virtue of its relation to the world-consciousness, 
and m so far as that relation is realized through apprehension 
of the world as a whole Thus, for example, m proportion as 
man attains to his ideal of knowledge, he considers together, as 
mtimate parts of a smgle system and equally and reciprocally 
bearmg on one another, facts and events separated m apparent 
succession by the whole range of historical tune The con- 
sciousness m a particular human self of the identity of its own 
expenences is merely, as I undeistand the argument, a case 
of the apprehension of a whole. It is determmed in detail, 
I suppose, like the apprehension of any subordmate whole 
of expenence, by the contmuity discoverable m the set of 
experiences m question And it is very noticeable that the 
tnie or real identity of the self is not, for Green, present prima 
facie in the intermittent consciousness of man ^ Like other 
matters of our expenence, it comes to us darkly and imperfectly, 
and could only be grasped m completeness by apprehending 
the fuller experience winch the world-consaousness mdudes. 
Of course, de facto, the expenences which our hfe is spent in 
trying to umfy are happenings m our own soul, and therefore 
we may say, with Green and Mr. Taylor,* that all our know- 
ledge consists, logically speaking, in the imification of our 
private experiences. But the principle which is unplied in 

* Works, i, p 115 » Prolegomena, sect loi , Problem, p, 13 
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the whole process is the same ; “ the experience of a thousand 
years ago and the experience of to-day, the expenence which 
I have here and that which I might have in any other region 
of ^ace — forms a smgle system.” ^ My apprehension of my 
own identity in my own experiences taken as a whole is, as 
I read Green’s argument, a part of this system, dependent on 
the same capaaty, and, like it, subject m particular expenence 
to differences of degree and to imperfection, ‘-'Green’s mference 
always rests on the unity and unalterableness ascnbed to 
reality, or, as m the place just cited, on the inclusion of events 
supposed previous to any consciousness on our earth m our 
S3retem of expenence.^ Grantmg that reality only is through 
umty in some form of consciousness, how can our extension of 
a homogeneous expenence beyond possible human perception 
fail to unply the contmmty of our mind with the consciousness 
which is the whole Eternity, as I said, is the name given to 
that characteristic of a true whole by which its parts (if we 
may use such a term) are in absolute intimacy of imity with 
one another,^ In as far as a particular mmd is able to identify 
itself with a whole of this character, it may be said, in a 
denvative and imperfect sense, to possess eternity, or to have 
laid hold on eternal hfe And the human mmd, as such, 
appears to be distmgmshed by the capacity for apprehending 
a whole of this nature, and therefore so far, and m this partial 
sense, it may be considered as eternal ; not merely m the same 
sense as any fact within reality, say a blade of grass, but in 
a sense really, though no doubt remotely, analogous to that in 
which the whole itself has eternity 

This IS my impression of Green’s central view, after 
carefully re-readmg the Prolegomena and portions of the Works, 
and studying Nettleship’s Memotr, which merits more attention 
than, as I suspect, it receives, 

j And this bnngs me to the first of what I take to be mis- 
imderstandmgs m Mr Taylor’s work. There is no meaning, 
Mr, Taylor urges, m speaking about the Eternal Self, which 
he considers to be a defiance of empirical psychology, unless 
"not only consciousness in general, but fimte selves, are 
ultimate underived reahties.” » And he proceeds to argue that 
Grewi held this opimon. Now, in order to make clear my 

* Prohgommaf sect 32 « ProhUm, p 70 
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exact position and a great part of my object in wnting this 
paper, I will say frankly that when I read Mr Taylor’s book 
I thought to myself “ Well, I did not remember that Green 
used language implymg the fimte self to be ultimate. I 
thought he meant somethmg qmte different, and I beheve that, 
judgmg from the Memo%r, Nettleship thought as I do But it 
sounds very senous, and if the terms used really imply what 
they appear to imply as cited, I should not be able to defend 
than even in a modified sense ” I will return below to the 
phrase “ Eternal Self ” At this point 1 wiU merely note that 
on re-readmg the Prolegomena I could find no justification for 
the suggestion made in the passage I have quoted (l do not 
think that there is anything in Green to suggest that he 
referred to an “ Eternal Self ” which empirical psychology 
could not admit. The whole context of his views would in- 
dicate that to call the fimte self an ultimate underived reality 
would have appeared to him rash, if not blasphemous * He 
does seem to argue at times,* very modestly and tentatively, 
for somethmg hke a contmuance of personality after death ; 
but the nature of this argument itself, and the width of its 
conclusion, prove absolutely that it was not denved from any 
preconception of an eternal fimte self The expression, mdeed, 
m his essays would be self-contradictory. Therefore there is 
one misunderstandmg when Mr. Taylor ascribes this view to 
Greoi , but there is, as I hold, another grave and fundamental 
misunderstandmg m suggesting that its absence would be 
mconsistent with his notion of etermty in coimection with 
th^elf,5 

^r." Taylor holds that Green’s rejection of a Natural or 
“ Physical ” Science of Ethics places him in antagonism to 
Psychology and evolutionary science as such. But it must be 
remembered that Physical Ethics 3 was a current idea of the 
days when Green was m the height of his activity. His 
criticisms of Spencer and Lewes (pubhshed 1877, and later) 
show plainly that he fdt himself m presence of a strong body 
of opinion tending to derive consaousness from a universe in 
which no such thmg existed, and, partly in consequence of this 

* Works, 1, pp 124-5 

* Prolegomena, sects 182, 1S5 

3 Physical Ethics, by Alfred Barratt, 1869 , Barratt was one of the most 
distinguished Balhol men of his time, Cp. Works, 111, p 96 
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derivation, to confuse the nature of psychical and physical 
umtsj It was a concession on his part, as on that of Mr John 
Grote,’' to allow that occurrences in the way of feeling, con- 
sidered as temporal events in a purely sentient life, might be 
dealt with by a naturahst as physical facts * , that is, I suppose, 
as very simple reactions, of which as they occur m the animal 
world the naturalist certainly appears to know the chief 
external conditions The admission, perhaps, was rash ; but 
to have withheld it would, of course, have strengthened his 
case If it IS demed to-day, by the purest psychology,! that 
m human expenence at any rate a sensation, as a simple 
reaction to a single stimulus, has any existence. Green’s 
analysis of experience was the anticipation, if not the actual 
source, of such a view He conceded a “ mere sensation ” or 
“ feehng ” to his antagonists as a possible terimnus ad quern ; 
but he demed that the expenence which we know contamed 
anythmg analogous to it If he was wrong m speakmg of such 
a terminus at all, of any feehng or sensation which could be 
looked at as a physical fact, this actual maccuracy is a sub- 
stantial confirmation of his view 

So, too, with the terms “ nature ” and “ natural.” He 
explained with his usual care the sense in which he used these 
terms — ^the sense of his matenahst opponents — when mam- 
tainmg that a spiritual pnnciple must be non-natural and could 
not be accounted for by any natural science “ Nature ” in this 
sense, he pomts out, is nature considered as the object of know- 
ledge 4 In other words, it is nature as one side of an anti- 
thesis, as a manifold of bodies and occurrences, from which the 
consideration of their unity, except in a very subordinate sense, 
has been omitted And when nature is taken in this sense, the 
spiritual pnnciple of its unity cannot, ex hypothesi, be found in 
it, or denved from it by any evolution which involves an 
identity between its begmmng and its end. I take it that 
neither Psychology nor Biology as they stand to-day has any 
real quarrel with Green on behalf of the method thus rejected. 
But he has pomted out most fully S that there is no reason for 

* Exploratio, u, p 17 

a Cp Prolegomena^ sect 5 

5 See James passim^ or article '* Bram in Baldwin* s Dictionary, 

4 Prolegomena, 8 Cp sects 52, 18 

5 Ibid,, sect 54* 
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restricting ourselves to such a meaning of nature, if we prefer 
to employ the term m a more inclusive sense That would be 
the usage, I should add, of the great Greeks, of Goethe, and of 
Wordsworth In that sense it mcludes the “ spmtual prmaple 
— necessary to the possibihty of a world of phenomena.” ^ And 
this IS the sense, no doubt, in which it is meant to be spoken of 
m much of our evolutionary saence and popular philosophy as 
” an independent agent,” and as “ more or less complete or sel/- 
contaued.” ^ The fact is, as Green points out, that the two 
meanings are played fast and loose with Nature is apt to be 
treated as the whole, and yet conceived under restrictions which 
belong solely to the part He only demands that those who 
employ the term should make clear the sense in which they 
employ it, and be consistent. Thus there would be no objection 
from Green’s standpomt to treatmg the mind of man as natural 
or as havmg a natural history, if this did not lead us to falsify 
either the begmnmg or the end of its development. His very 
careful statement 3 on the subject of the animal mind shows 
clearly that it was a problem on which he did not feel bound to 
pronounce categoncally. All that he contended for was that 
we should be clear m what sense we supposed the development 
to have occurred. “If ii” (such an mteUigence as forms the 
basis of our knowledge) “ is absent ” 4 (from the animal mmd), 
th^ such a mmd as ours cannot m the strict sense have 
developed from such a mmd as theirs. “ But s this h3^o- 
thetical negation is qmte compatible with the admission that 
there may have been a progressive development, through hered- 
itary transmission, of the animal system, which has become 
orgamc to the distinctive intelhgence of man,” and so on. In a 
word, our mtelhgence either can be traced back m essence to 
the animal mind, or, if it cannot, must have supervened upon 
modifications of sensibility in non-human bemgs such as to 
prepare the way for it. The only important matter is not to do 
violence to the facts of either extreme m the development ; and 
it is the human mind from which we really start, as knowing it 
“at first hand. In the hght of these distinctions. Green’s obser- 
vation that the preceptive pait of Ethics is endangered by a 

* Prolegomenat loc. cit » Loc at, 

3 Prolegomena, sect 84 Cp 83 4 Green's italics, loc. cit 

s Ibtd 
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natural theory seems, as he says, obvious.^ A natural theory, 
in the s^se explained by Green, as a theory m terms of nature 
as an object, is bound to disregard the factor on which the 
humanity of the human mmd depends, and must fetter the 
inquiry a pnon 

(The term " empincal," agam, appears m inverted commas * 
as the name of somethmg which Mr Taylor holds that he is 
defending against Green, and as if Green used it as an epithet 
of the " natural science ” which he rejects. The word is so 
ambiguous that if Green did use it the fact would mean very 
little, apart from further explanation, but I regard it as 
characteristic of hun that m the Prolegomena, so far as I 
can see, he does not. When therefore Mr Taylor bases, 
as I understand him, on the suggestion that the term has 
importance for Green, the further suggestion that Ethics for 
him (as I suppose) “ contains some non-empirical element of 
immediate mtuition or a pnon axiom of unquestionable 
authonty,” 3 or that the precepts of Ethics are for him 
“ absolute and final,” I thmk we have got mto a region of 
legend growmg out of legen(y 

We seem to have lost hold of the central principle and its 
careful and patient elaboration, exhibitmg the mode m which 
the umversal good takes mdividual forms accordmg to the 
nature and history of mdividual mmds. I may add that 
it surely is not sound to treat the “ ought ” recognized by 
ethical science as on all fours with the " ought ” which 
expresses the expectation based on a general pnnciple apphed 
to any object of natural science. ” Ought ” unphes the contrast 
of rule and case for consaousness , m any saence, therefore, 
you can have it, but in ethical saence, if we are to speak m 
this language, you have it twice over. You have it both m 
the eiqpectation of the student, as m any other saence, but 
also m the consciousness of the objects studied by the science 
The ” ought ” surely remams pecuhar, if not to Ethics at any 
rate to the philosophical saences 

In the same way, (to the best of my belief, the actual 
expression “ Eternal Sdf,” on which Mr Taylor contmually 
harps, does not occur in the Prolegomena to Ethics^ I hope 

* Prohgomma, sect. 7 , Problem, p 60 * Problem, pp. 65-6, 52. 

3 Ibid., p 52. 
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I am not captious about this. Of course, very similar expies- 
sions occur , and the actual words are to be found m a criticism 
of Locke,* and very possibly elsewhere m the WorAs. But 
then it seems to me that where this or any equivalent phrase 
does occur, it does not bear the meanmg which causes Mr. Taylor 
to reiterate it m mverted commas, and which he thus drives 
home m the reader’s mmd In the place ]ust referred to, for 
example, it very plainly means the world-consciousness or 
divme mmd, sharply contrasted with the “ thinkmg thing " 
m you or me , which has, I suppose, its identity outside its 
given self, as is the case more or less with aU finite existences. 
In face of this fact, and of my general statement of Green’s 
view, it seems to me that the criticisms of Mr. Taylor’s Chapter 

II are wholly beside the mark They are directed agamst 
an Eternal Self which is a supernatural and changeless nucleus 
Within each finite centre of consciousness. Its timeless char- 
acter IS parodied as mdicating, not man’s livmg grasp, the 
constructive spirit by which he enters upon consciousness 
of a whole or unity, but a changeless element, persistent 
through the experiences of the concrete self, and, as change- 
less, unaffected by them » 

^hus it appears to me quite idle to argue, as agamst Green, 
that only contmuity, and not changeless persistence, is needed 
as the basis of mdividual identity. The question is, as I 
understand it, how successive and diverse expenences can be 
conceived as a whole at all Assummg that this can be done, 
it IS useful to analyse the conditions of contmued identity, 
which apply to every case of mdividuahty whether m mmds 
or in things Such an analysis shows us what thmgs conscious- 
ness will recognize as identical, but does not enable us to deduce 
the nature of a consaousness for which there is identi^. 

- The puncUm starts argument, 3 to which Green frequently 
recurs, is that most hable to nusunderstandmg I will not 
deny that if it stood alone it might cause a difficulty as to 
Green’s goieral position , nor that some of Green’s expressions 
m connection with it might have been the occasion of Mr 
Bradley’s criticisms in a well-known passage 4 The first thing 

* Works, 1, p 1 15 

» Cp section loo of Prolegomma, directed agamst this imsmterpretation 

3 E g , Prolegomena, sect 8i 

4 A, and E., 49 
L 
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to remenaber seems to me to be that it does not at all stand 
alone, but that the mam foundation of Green’s argument is 
dearly and continually expressed m other terms, ^ referring to 
the nature of a true whole, and the progressive realization of 
such a whole in the human mmd The difficulty of the punctum 
stuns argument is, I suppose, that it appears to suggest an 
apprehension of succession by an act that has no duration , and 
the relation of this act to the duration of the ordmary con- 
sdousness is unexplamed. The metaphor of the punctum 
stuns, we may note, is borrowed from an allusion m Locke,® and 
I think is applied by Green with a modification of its apparent 
meaning (I do not know the ongmal meanmg to which 
Locke refers.) " The presence of consciousness to itself,” he 
says, " is the true punctum stuns ” 3 Expressions hke this, m 
harmony with his analysis of what is implied m actual succes- 
sion,4 mdicate, I bdieve, his true meaning I thmk it is this, 
that consciousness, at any moment, in cross-section so to speak, 
is a complex of reciprocal determinations, thus beanng witness 
to its proper nature as a self-contained totahty It is quite 
true that the parts of its content are more or less m succession, 
and consequently that its phases occupy duration But still, 
the tendency to build up a self-contained whole is never entirely 
absent, and even if we are speaally apprehending a succession, 
the conditions of domg so bear witness to the logical ideal of 
knowledge, through our mabihty to admit that any event m 
the succession exists m its own right or as undetermmed by 
the rest, whether before or after it. The self-contained whole, 
which as such, internally, is not m time, always sets the 
standard which our apprehension aims at attaimng It seems 
a strong thmg to say that in the perception of something 
movmg from pomt to pomt, the consciousness of it as at the 
second pomt is not an event sequent upon the consciousness of 
it as at the first,s but still, if we stnctly distinguish, as he does, 
between the perception of the movement as a whole, and the 
process of amvmg at the perceptaon, we can see the nature of 
his reference to the complexity of a whole m consciousness. 
Of course he does not mean that the whole process has no 


> E g , Prolegomena, sects 36 and 83 
3 Memoif, baax , Wofhs, i, p 121 
5 Jbtdet i, p. 478. 


» See reference m Works 
4 E.g , Works, ii, p 73. 
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duration. He means that the consaonsness at the end 
approaches the nature of a self-contained complex. His 
expression may be rash, but it is qmte plam, I thmk, that he 
does not really depart from the lines of his general argument, 
resting not on the processes of discursive thought, but on the 
imphcations of knowledge and morahty. 

I cannot therefore think that there is any meanmg in 
ascnbmg to Green “ a metaphysical theory which, like that of 
the ‘ Eternal Self,’ attempts to attnbute to the inmost core of 
selfhood an absolutely unchangmg character,” or a timeless 
centre of identity in our own inner life I hardly understand 
how anyone could read sections 47 and 67 of the Prolegomena, 
for example, and retam any such conception, lit seems very 
plain that, for Green, our eternity is not someinmg which we 
start with, except as a capacity of a special kmd, but is some- 
thing to be won m making the most of our mdividuaht^ 
therefore I thmk that Mr Taylor’s reduction of the il^emal 
Self to the subject-object consciousness, and his msistence on 
the acquired and mtermittent character of that consciousness, 
are also irrelevant The Eternal Self is the highest and fullest 
concreteness.^ It is inevitable that m the aspiration to be one 
with it we should sometimes fall below and at other times rise 
above the separation involved m the mere opposition of subject 
to object, which marks, on the whole, our everyday relation to 
the world. It is one which self-consciousness in the full sense, 
of a unity realized in difference, has already transcended. 

" Well, then,” Mr Taylor may very fairly reply, “ supposing 
that I were to admit your mteipretation, you would have 
shown that I was mistaken in thinkmg that Green’s meta- 
phj^ics differed senously from my own I am mterested to 
hear that you think he on the whole would have agreed with 
me, but that does not, of course, impeach, but rather confirms, 
my own philosophical position Only, why then do we differ 
so utterly as to the relation of metaphysic to ethics ? ” 

I will go on directly to the relation of metaphysic and 
ethics But it is a prior question, whether, discounting all 
that I take to be misunderstanding, Mr. Taylor is m substantial 
agreement with Green’s metaphysics of the self. The question 
turns on the connection between the human mmd (indudmg 

* pYobhm, p 75 
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in this phrase any limited intelhgence) and the consciousness 
which is reality I am not qmte sure of Mr. Taylor’s position 
on this point * Judgmg from one controversial passage I 
should have imagmed him to hold that there could be no 
meanmg m treatmg the human self as havmg any sort of 
eternity, unless we held that it, as we know it, had no 
beginning m time such as evolutionary saence could trace. 
Such a view seemed to me wholly ahen to Green But on 
the same page Mr Taylor pomts out other senses in which 
the term “ eternal ” may be used Passmg over the sense in 
which eveiything — a blade of grass, as I said above — may be 
treated as havmg eternity in the whole, we find the only 
meanmg m which Mr Taylor recognizes the term as differen- 
tially apphcable to the human mmd to be one derived from 
Spmoza To this Mr. Taylor recurs elsewhere, and it appears 
to represent his own conception * " The ‘ eternity ’ of the human 
mind, instead of bemg identified with its power of under- 
standing Its own history and destmy, etc ” The same view is 
referred to elsewhere.s m a footnote, which shows, I almost 
fancy, that Mr Taylor found himself nearer than he liked to 
tlie “ Hegelian fetish of the Eternal Self,” even in the form 
which, as I beheve, a mere legend has conferred upon it. Here 
we found it stated as Spmoza’s doctrine that it is only as 
you know yourself identical with the Deity that you become 
identical witli Him. Agam, the author speaks of Spmoza’s 
view 4 as admittmg degrees of eternity, a conception which is 
essential to Green’s doctnne 

The only difference of prmciple that I can see is this, that 
Mr. Taylor (I am not competent to speak of Spmoza) does 
not adrriit any participation m the world-consciousness to be 
unphed m the ordmary human intelligence — ^the mmd of the 
natural man Hts eternity is only that of a blade of grass. 
The mmd has no identity with the eternal, qua mind, but only 
in so far as it exphcitly apprdiends such a relation wilh 
reference to its own history and destmy This idea no doubt 
gives some sort of rationale for the distance which the author 
maintams between metaphysical and ethical science, as well as 
between rehgion and morality But it is hard to see how it 

1 Problem, pp 70, 73, 83, 429. » Ilnd , p 83 

3 Ib%d , p 429. « Ib%d., p 73 Cp. Prolegomena, p. 75 
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can stand before an analysis of the whole facts of the rational 
consciousness in their continuity which should accept the idea 
of degree I have urged that it is on such an analysis that 
Green’s conception of the two-sided self is founded * And it 
gppm«s to result in a much larger and simpler estimate of 
man’s relation to the real than any which makes it rest on 
a special preoccupation with his private history and destiny, 
or on specifically religious faith. Laborare est orare imphes 
an identical faith — and as Mr. Taylor well remmds us, Denken 
tst g/uch GoUesdienst. 

U'here is mdeed a defect m much of Green’s language, 
as judged from a standpomt hke that of Mr Bradley’s 
Metaphysic, which there are signs that he himself would have 
admitted ) At any rate an mcautious reader of the Prolegomena 
would be apt to believe our relational and discursive think- 
mg much more nearly akm to the world-consciousness than 
probably any student would admit to-day It almost seems 
as if Green thought at times that reality might fairly be 
described as a self-consciousness (which we naturally think 
of after the pattern of our own) considered as the unifymg 
principle of an unalterable system of relations * In the same 
way, it would appear as if he thought that the supreme moral 
good could be conceived as realized m the divme consciousness 
without transcending its specifically moral nature (^In general, 
therefore, it rmght be said that he allowed too small an 
interval between expenence specifically moral and specifically 
rehgious, and again between human expenence and perfectio^ 

Suggestions m such a direction he would, to all appearance, 
have been very ready to admit I may ate a staking passage 3 
written in 1880 • "If thought and reahty are to be identified, 
if the statement that God is thought is to be other than a 
presumptuous paradox, thought must be other than the discur- 
sive activity exhibited m our mferences and analyses, other 
than a particular mode of consciousness which excludes from 
itself feehng and wiH As httle can it be the process of philo- 
sophizmg, though Hegel himself, by what seems to us the one 
essential aberration of his doctnne, treats this process as a 
sort of movement of the absolute thought.” His argument, 

> Prolegomena, p 88 > Ibtd , p 17 

1 Works f 111, -p 142, Prolegomena 47 Cp Ixxxi and Ixxxv 
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as 1 insisted above, and as he emphatically affirms m this paper, 
is always from the implications of reality, and never, essentially, 
from the processes of thinking. So too m the Prolegomena we 
can see that he did not really suppose the machmery of terms 
and relations, by which our thought proceeds, to represent the 
mode of consciousness in which reality can consist, or that of 
a perfect mtelligence = So far as we can judge from his 
wntings, he would have welcomed a theory by which the 
“ something analogous to our own understandmg,” which was 
all he vraitured to postulate, should receive a closer and a 
larger defimtion 

Undoubtedly these considerations are m some ways akin 
to Mr Taylor's criticisms. They tend to dnnmish the meta- 
physical importance of mere morahty, and to decrease the 
supposed homogeneousness of the human mind and a perfect 
experience. But we must remember that if reahty cannot 
be relational or purely moral, that does not mean that it is 
less, but rather that it is that and more How much sub- 
stantial difiEerence they make to Green's position could only 
be explamed by a theory of degrees of reality. But it seems 
safe to say, for the reason just assigned, that they wiU not 
overthrow the conviction which mdeed Mr. Taylor expresses,* 
and to which Green, as I beheve, had given a simpler and 
truer form 

4. So far then we may say that the general doctrine of 
man's identity with an eternal whole is pretty much common 
ground, although it is held by the author m a*different form ^ 
from that which Green maintained For every conscious 
attitude towards life it must have at least the sort of bearing 
which Mr Bradley has explained in defending his own doctrme 
from the imputation of Agnosticism 4 “ Accordmg to the 
doctrme of this work that which is highest to us is also in and 
to the Umverse most real, and there can be no question of its 
reality bemg somehow upset.” 

But it might be held that such a conviction, though 
important for the estimate and confirmation of the general 
ethical attitude, could give no special help to the problems 

* Prolegomena^ sect, 43. * ProUem, p 429 

3 p 429 4 A and R ,ed 2, p 560 
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of ethical science. This is Mr, Taylor’s view when he urges 
that metaphysic cannot be the foundabon of Ethics and 
points his assertion by affirming that the true foundation is 
m Psychology * 

In exammmg this criticism of Green I will begin as before 
by statmg briefly the impression which I have formed for 
myself as to the essential nature of Green’s argument ; because 
it appears to me that m face of such a simple statement many 
misunderstandmgs might fall away of themselves I wiU then 
attempt to deal with Mr Taylor's doctnne of the radical 
contradiction m Ethics, as affectmg its relation to metaphysics 
and as a criticism of the self-realization theory I should have 
wished to show further that the judgment of approbation 
m Ethics is as superficial a datum as (it is Mr Taylor's own 
comparison) the judgment of taste m aesthetics * Then it 
would follow that a failure to start from the self as a logical 
whole was what precluded him from making full use of his 
own excellent suggestions His work is very full of matter 
and would repay a much more protracted treatment But 
space and time force me to be content with a narrow choice 
of topics. 

As I trace for myself, then, the course of Green’s Method of 
Ethics, it was his great object to be unfettered. Hedonism on 
the one hand, and the Physical Naturalism of his day on the 
other, seemed to him, as he says of the former, to stop you 
m hmim.'i .^That is the essence of his objection to them. 
What we want is to look at man’s life as a whole, and not to 
rule out parts of it at startmg And Common Sense, too, like 
Hedonism and Naturalism, tends to stop you tn hmtne. 
Experience criticizes itself, cames itself on from pomt to 
pomt, modifying the notions with which everyday routine 
has furnished it at starting. It brings you to factors which 
imply the identity of self and other, the unreality of mere 
particulars, the nature of a genuine whole. In ethical experi- 
ence these elements meet you at every turn. But common 

* Problem, p 88 

» I do not know whether Mr Taylor, m the passage referred to, is cnticizing 
my views on aesthetic theory or not Anyhow, I agree with him that the 
cases are parallel, and I have elsewhere given my reasons for thinking, in 
^Esthetics, the reverse of his method to he the right one But, of course, a 
complete theory must, first or last, deal with all data 

3 Prolegomena, sect 170 
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sense, or, in technical language, the categories of the natural 
sciences, are unable to apprehend these elements, and when 
confronted with them, simply report a blank So that, unless 
you have recourse to some of the more concrete ideas or stand- 
points furnished by philosophy, you have not the eyes to see 
the objects of your study. 

The necessity which the ethical student thus finds himself 
under of havmg recourse to philosophical ideas has nothmg to 
do with preconceived or a pnon prmciples, or the dictation of 
one science to another, or the deduction of one from another. 
The ideas may mdeed be called prehmmary,* if they are 
necessary to dear the ground from theones which would 
otherwise be obstructive, or, accordmg to Green’s careful 
statement, " the foundation but not the whole ” of your 
science, if they prove to be the central conceptions on which 
it hmges If they are stated m the beginning of a book and 
not at the end, that is a matter of the order of exposition, 
and does not at all necessarily follow the order of mvestigation. 
The essential pomt is simpljr, as Green has said,* that when 
you try to put the whole thmg together (as is necessarily 
impUed, after your expenence has confronted you with the 
inherent difficulties of the data) you find that without the 
conceptions m question the facts simply will not come together, 
and unless you are gomg to employ unexammed conceptions, 
you must have recourse to metaphysic or philosophy 

I thmk it is just, and philosophically important, to daim 
that the senous survey of human conduct in the concrete has 
always, from Plato downwards, been the special tendeacy of 
Idealist philosophy As Mr. Taylor pomts out, it is the unques- 
tionably admirable part of Green’s own work, and I am 
surpnsed that Mr. Taylor should ever have fixed on a meta- 
physical ethic as the marked feature of Hegd. Perhaps 
metaphysics are nowhere m Hegel very far off ; but the 
remarkable pomt m his ethics, the point in which they are 
really pecuhar and characteristic, is that they come m as 
a part of his saence of society. This relation to the concrete 
is no accident m Idealism, it is because by drawmg to its 
assistance the notions of a true whole, identity m difference, 
the unity of self and others, and so forth, it is enabled to 

* MemoiY,<s}sxv * Prolegomena ^ 174 , 
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observe and analyse experiences which without these ideas 
cannot be noticed or recorded Common sense has no organs 
for dftflbng with a true totality. It is Bacon’s fallacy — the 
most fatal of all fallaaes affectmg research — ^to suppose that 
facts can be collected first and theonzing put off till afterwards. 
Of course it may always be urged that an mdividual philosopher 
is prejudiced by his own theones , but a reproach so absolutely 
general to human nature cannot expect any particular apphca- 
tion It was clearly, I think, Green’s sincere conviction, after 
long famihanty with common-sense ethical theones, and upon 
an acquamtance with men and affairs unusual for a student, 
that no unfettered survey of ethical expenence was possible 
unless common-sense ideas were transcended. Can you, we 
rmght ask, and I believe the question would express his spirit — 
can you senously attempt to expound the nature of a human 
being’s satisfaction, without using, in one terminology or other, 
some idea equivalent to the " good ” of Plato or Aristotle, or 
to an infinite whole eis stated m Bradley’s Ethical Studies, or 
to SeU-consciousness as used by Green and similar wnters ? 
And can you possibly state any of these m terms of natural 
science or of a phenomenalist Psychology I hope that this 
impression of Green’s attitude may shake some misconcep- 
tions, and I will now say somethmg on the difficulties which 
Mr Taylor raises. 

'’’"Mr, Taylor’s view is, m a word, that you cannot apply 
metaphysical prmciples to Ethics, because Metaphysics can 
only deal with the nature of a pure expenence, and that m 
the abstract , while Ethics is shown, by its radical self- 
contradictions, to be an imperfect expenence, such as can 
only be apprehended by the help of workmg hjpotheses;,. If 
Etocs were a metaphysical science, he urges, it would be 
certam in every detail and free from contradiction He does, 
indeed, admit a cntical employment of Metaphysic upon 
Ethical Saence “ after ” the completion of Ethics ; but the 
work of Metaphysic m this emplojment can never, he contends, 
be constructive. I am not sure that, if pressed home, this 
admission might not lead to aU that I require , but as the 
author does not mtend it to weaken his disapproval of Green’s 
method, I must construe it as prima faae excluding what 
I mean to mamtain. 
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It IS, further, Mr Taylor’s positive view that the present 
need in Ethics is a very complete collection of ethical pheno- 
mena, and that the root phenomenon of Ethics is not the 
act of will, but the judgment of approbation On this, with 
its developments as known to psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology, a complete ethical system could, he thmks, be 
founded 

Now I hope it is clear, from my admissions at the dose of 
section 3 , that I recogmze that more stages must be mteiposed 
between morality and perfection than Green’s usual language 
seems to adimt. Still, there is no doubt m my mmd that in 
Ethics, as in all the sciences which have for this reason been 
called philosophical, we have on our hands certain categories 
or conceptions with which no natural saence, and therefore no 
phenomenahst psychology, can properly deal It is, m part, a 
verbal question by what science they are to be dealt with If 
it IS to be a matter for the philosophy of spinl, I should not 
have much fault to find , but then it would be necessary 
that the philosophy of spirit should ultimately depend upon 
logic or metaphysic In sajnng this I assume, as against aU 
ideas of dictation or mere deduction as possible relations 
between saences, that ultimately experience is a whole, and 
none of its spheres are without a bearing on its central 
character. 

It seems to me, however, that metaphysic itself has no 
sufficient content unless, m attemptmg to exhibit the nature 
of a pure experience, it uses as startmg-pomts the leading 
conceptions of experience as given For, after all, it is only 
by criticism and readjustment of these that it can get to 
anything beyond them , and m motiving its advance it must 
surely use what we have If it does not understand what we 
have, 1 1 do not see how we can rely upon it for what we have 
not. I am suggestmg, in fact, that Mr. Taylor has neglected 
the doctrine of degrees of re'ality on its positive side The 
content of a complete metaphysic would be, I take it, just 
this — ^the degrees of reality. Especially the philosophical 
sciences — ^those which involve the notion of a spmtual whole' — 
must, as I have urged above, give some philosophical account 

' I am speaking of general conceptions, and am not disputing Mr. Mc- 
Taggart’s view on this point {Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, p 348) 
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of their central conceptions This group-formation seems to 
me quite a well-established relation between sciences, though 
it is not, I think, one of those which Mr Taylor has touched 
in his reference to the subject It is the case m which a 
central conception bmds together a complex of connected 
sciences, to aU of which it is essential, but some of which 
deal with it more and others less directly. Such is the relation 
of the biological sciences to the idea of life, carrymg along 
with them other disciplines m which also that idea is central, 
such as medicme, hygiene, horticulture, and agriculture. 
Somethmg of this kmd, mutaUs midandts, is the group of 
philosophical sciences, though metaphysic may have a special 
place which there is no smgle science of biology to fill 

Now, if we compare the ideas either of different thinkers 
or of different ages of the world, can we seriously doubt that 
the philosophical sciences form such a group, havmg a common 
centre, of which logical or metaphysical theory is the most 
direct formula ? To some extent, indeed, this view is double- 
edged, and I readily make the concession which it imphes 
Ethical science (to speak of it alone) is bound up with the 
general notions of an age for the same reason for which I have 
urged that it is bound up with philosophy as the formula of 
those notions And therefore it can be pursued in a way and 
for a time on the basis of these rulmg ideas, and without direct 
reference to their technical form Especially this is so, when 
after a penod of philosophical excitement a certam store of 
advanced ideas has become pubhc property I do not doubt 
that m the present day a great deal of good work m ethics may 
practically be done on the basis of workmg ideas with which 
all cultivated men are now familiar, but which are very different 
from those of a former day The very fact that this is so — 
that the possibility of an advance m popular ethics depends 
on a change m the level of common-sense, illustrates the con- 
nection which I am affirmmg But a science earned on upon 
the basis of notions which happen to have been popularized is 
in a very precanous state, and the thmness of its ideas will 
always be tendmg to show itself I may venture to observe, 
however, that as long as the votanes of common-sense Ethics 
are to be found among our most highly-trained metaphysical 
students, it is to be expected that they will not, in deference 
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to a methodological distinction, allow their ethical science to 
pensh for want of ideas 

The aloofness of pure Metaphysic, then, does not discourage 
me from demandmg a metaphysical or, at any rate, a philo- 
sophical foundation for Ethics I propose to exhibit what 
seems to me a crucial example of failure m the attempt to 
dispense with it by briefly examining Mr. Taylor's view of 
the fundamental ethical contradiction But it follows from 
what I have admitted that I am not gomg to deny the exist- 
ence of this contradiction v>It is true, I have no doubt, that 
ethical expenence is very far from a perfect expenence, that 
it contains some kind of contradiction, and m some degree 
implies an infinite progression What I am gomg to deny 
is the division of the moral life, by the alleged contradiction, 
into two heterogeneous halves, in such a way that morality can 
fairly be termed an unprincipled compromise, and the possibihty 
of theonzmg moral situations demed. For this, as I under- 
stand, the denial of a smgle end which can be consistently 
stated and applied as a prmaple m action, is the essence of 
Mr. Taylor’s position If I am wrong in this estimate of his 
view, my argument loses its bearing 

Readers of Mr Taylor’s work will remember that m drawing 
out the contradiction between self-realization and self-sacrifice 
he has returned to the common view, abandoning Mr. Bradley’s 
subtler distinction. The terms of the contradiction therefore 
are for him, as distinguidied in prmciple, self-realization 
or satisfaction of self, and social service or the service of 
others. I say " the service of others ” in order to main- 
tarn the opposition m principle, because it is, as I understand 
Mr, Taylor’s fundamental view, that the two terms are opposed, 
and opposed as " self ” to “ others ” ; otherwise Mr. Taylor’s 
favourite statement of the second term as “ social justice ” 
or action for the good of the community, m which, as he 
points out, my own good, so far as compatible with that of 
others, is mcluded, would have compelled us to suppose that 
a common ground had been discovered on which my good 
could be compared and combmed with the good of the rest 
of society. This is only one of the difficulties in which the 
author is involved by desertmg Mr, Bradley’s form of the 
distinction. For no one, I think, has pointed out more 
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successfully than the author * the bankruptcy of sheer altruism, 
Neverthdess, he accepts it as an ethical principle when it is a 
question of estabhshmg a fundamental contradiction between 
moral ends equally approved “ Nether egoism nor altruism 
can be made the basis of moral theory without mutilation of 
the facts, nor can any higher category be discovered by the 
aid of which their rival claims may be finally adjusted.” » 

Agamst the view thus stated and the consequences which 
the author draws from it I shall try to show . 

I, What is the philosophical conception really in question 
and the defect mcurred by neglectmg it 

2 That the alleged contradiction does not spht morality 
mto two irreducible prmciples, but rather constitutes a 
risk and imperfection in it equally throughout. 

3. The pessimism which the author deduces from this 
contradiction is false, and reveals an ethical experience 
blinded by defective philosophy 

I. The conception which the author rejects as untrue and 
useless for Ethics is, discounbng misapprehensions, that of a 
Self-consaousness whose inmost nature is to be itself and 
another m one , which agam is an alternative eijpression for 
rationality and for an mfimte totahty (m the sense of Ethical 
Studies). The completeness of sucli a nature can obviously be 
found only m the whole of reality, as the only true self- 
contained whole. It follows from this that the real sdf of a 
particular self-conscious animal hes largely outside his given 
self, and his satisfaction consists in removing the contradictions 
of his given self by acquirmg his real self. Thus obviously 
distinguishable elements are mvolved m his satisfaction, on 
the one side attainment and on the other side negation. You 
cannot become somethmg you were not except by ceasmg to be 
what you were, but in ceasmg to be what you were you may 
become all that you were and more (I apologize for this 
repetition of familiar ideas, but it seems essential to following 
out the coimection ) I caimot see why the author's interestmg 
views of the impersonahty of the primary desire for pleasure, 
and of the analogy between the relation of myself to others 
and of my present to my future self, should not have developed 
» Probkm, pp. 194-3 * • P 
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on the Hues of a real or universal self rather than on the lines 
of a progressive opposition between egoism and altruism. 

2, My opposition to Mr. Taylor’s view of the total hetero- 
geneity of these two parts of morality starts from his abandon- 
ment of Mr Bradley’s position The radical moral antithesis 
for Mr Bradley, many readers wiU remember, is not Egoism and 
Altrmsm, or self-development and the service of others, but 
rather what we might call, in terms for which he is not 
responsible, self-systematization and self-dissipation. In both 
cases, as I understand him, you are in pnnciple realizing the 
self, but m the former case, we might say, you do it more 
directly, m the latter more indirectly In the former case 
the whole which you aim at subserving is m a great measure 
to be completed withm your direct experience, and so perceived 
withm your private self The implied ideal might be called 
self-cultivation, if we understand that it does not imply 
restnction to any one side of the self, such as culture in the 
current sense presupposes In the latter case the whole 
which you propose to subsorve falls, as a whole, mostly outside 
your private experience, and you treat yourself as mstrumental 
to it, abandoning the hope of roundmg off your pnvate life mto 
any kind of completeness. ^ You “ let yourself go ” in obedience 
to some impulse which will not find its completion withm 
your pnvate existence The pomt then is, it appears to me 
(Mr. Bradley is m no way or degree responsible for my inter- 
pretation), that what is commonly called soaal service, or 
the service of others, may quite well faU on either side of this 
antithesis , and the same is true of self-culture as currently 
opposed to social service, that is, as covering all devotion to 
ends which are not personal^ A man may, and often does, 
make a man of himself and feel his feet and his strength, 
first through social service, while he may, and often does, feel 
that half his powers are rustmg when he devotes himself to 
what IS currently called self-culture 

It is the excellence of this view, as I read it, that it alleges 
no ultimate disparateness between the two great aspects 
of morahty. There is indeed a divergence m application, owmg 
to the fimteness, which makes it always imcertain which 
element of our double nature will be predommant in any smgle 
act.^ In all our mind, then, and throughout all our actions. 
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there will be variable dements of self-affirmation and of self- 
negation, accordmg to the situations and their possibilities 
When the situation mvolves so much contradiction that the 
best attempt to harmonize it still denies a great part of our 
eyis tm g self, we may call the act seU-sacnfice , when it admits 
of completeness and self-organization, the act will be called 
proper self-affirmation or self-assertion But m both cases 
alike we are, m acting for the best, impelled by the logic of 
the self, that is to say, by the nature of the totality which has 
roots in our actual bemg It can take, m our finite hves, 
iimumerable shapes, corresponding to the vanety of situations 
m a fimte world But all of them are attempts to reahze our 
nature as a whole, m teims of our workmg theory of the situa- 
tion as it stands. 'The logic of the self is the nature of the 
whole working through our given mental formation and our 
circumstances ' The factors with which it has to deal, though 
exceedmgly complex, are not theoretically disparate ' Ethical 
science is so far m a position analogous to that of any 
natural science on the assumption of the uniformity of nature 1 
No science, as a saence — and this Mr Taylor seems to me to 
forget — can deal with mdmdual situations as such ^ AH 
mdividual data must come from trained perception It is 
futile therefore to make a mock of Ethical Science for not 
being able to answer questions about h5?pothetical situations 
for which no complete data are given. Engineermg science 
would be m precisely the same phght, I take it, if adced to 
give directions for building a bndge without a survey of the 
groimd or details of the service reqmred Only, m morahty, 
the necessary data are in possession of one person alone. The 
judgment of others must be scientifically worthless v'lt may be 
objected that the fundamental conceptions of every natural 
science axe m contradiction and that this is just what is alleged 
about Ethics. . But I am speakmg of the possibility of theo- 
rizing an ethical situation; and m this respect the parallel 
with the natural sciences is good for my purpose, namdy, that 
the metaphysical defects of their concepts do not prevent them 
from forming coherent theories of their data for practical 
purposes And this is what the extreme view before us denies 
to be possible for ethics ✓ 

The Logic of the self endeavours to raise hfe mto a whole. 
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If there ■were divergent ideals such as Egoism and. Altruism, 
then, because of the logical bankruptcy of Altruism, there could 
be no meaning in affirmmg a simple end for morality. There 
could not even be a working pnnciple possessmg any clue to 
umly. But if negation and af6rmation are inherent aspects of 
the whole, divergent only in finite apphcation, and as msepar- 
able as they are distmgmshable, then making the most of human 
nature accordmg to the logic of the self is a sound prinaple 
•throu^out life, though its realization may faU beyond 
morality. 

The result of these considerations, if I am nght, is that, m 
pnnciple, self-afiarmation and self-renunaation extend alike 
over the whole of morality The hazard of apparent total loss 
accompanies moral action throughout, and that not uncon- 
saously, but kno'wn and faced. “ Why, that's certam ! 'Tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to dnnk ; " much more to 
devote a life to study or to art. Suppose we have mistaken our 
powers, and the whole hfe comes to nothmg And again, there 
IS no moral action which does not sprmg from a positive ideal, 
evoking contradictions m the self which only the effort after a 
fuller reahty can appease. A false theory, however, may 
stimulate a devotion which is all but purely negative — ^whidfi 
all but realizes the contradiction of pure altruism , and such 
beliefs have been the curse of Christendom. 

3 Thmkmg m this way, I should -view very differently some 
matters m which Mr. Taylor seems fairly to merit the name of 
pessimist 

Self-realization or self-satisfaction is for Mr. Taylor a subtle 
form of Hedomsm. This -view, I think Mr Taylor would admit, 
means pessimism at once It makes us look for compensation 
as essential in a case of right self-sacrifi.ce where, of course, it 
cannot be shown Then right self-sacrifice, though admitted, 
seems sheer negation, and this is pessimism. I cannot in the 
least see why Mr. Taylor should take the •view that self- 
realization is Hedomsm, unless because of his acceptance of 
altruism, whidi, having, as I understand, proved it purely 
empty, he retams as a moral ideal Then, to make a difference 
between self-realization and altruism, you must say that the 
former looks to get something and the latter does not ; and 
contrary, I should have thought, to Mr. Taylor’s own excellent 
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analysis, he assumes that if you look to get something you 
must be a Hedonist 

a Thus, I cannot help thinkmg, he fails to explain either 
the actual experience of self-sacnfice, or the account which 
Green gives of it, foUowmg Aristotle. Green msists on the 
absence of compensation as the great merit of Anstotle’s view, 
as, I suppose, it is. Mr. Taylor on the contrary enlarges on 
the absence of compensation, as if he thought the “self- 
realizers ’’ ought to find some difficulty m it But the matter 
seems almost simple, both m expenence and in theory. The 
act is, Aristotle says, tov koXov evata. That is to say, it 
is the recognition by you of your place in the whole which you 
belong to This is what nJ koMv means ; the quality of unity 
dependmg on the self-assertion of the whole in the part. You 
have a scheme, or, takmg the less mteUectual nund, you have 
an organized habit of life, which identifies you m part with 
a certain ideal whole, engraved in your mmd and feehngs. 
Whsa a supreme hazard amves, as an madent of this total 
life, you cannot break off that bit of your bemg from the rest, 
and treat it on a different basis It comes to you, as we say, 
all m the day’s work And such a scheme or habit is not 
blind or irrational (by which I mean, failmg to be teleological). 
It embodies a theory of the situation, and discnmmates circum- 
stances in which retreat is allowable, and others m whidh. it 
is not, according to the nature of the whole to be mamtamed 
and of the entire case 

One mi^t illustrate the position, the relation of the life 
to the incident of self-sacnfice, by introducmg the idea of 
compensation, m this way. You nught say, that the whole 
life, right through, the consideration which the man enjoys 
in his own mmd, and m that of others, his very feelmg that 
he is himself and can rely on himself at all, are the compensa- 
tion. It is a vulgar way of presentmg the relation of a 
umversal to a detail, but may serve to emphasize it Every 
soldier, every workman in a dangerous trade, has, I suppose, 
for himsdf and for others, a certam position and considera- 
tion, owmg to the severity of the chances which he may be 
any day, or is every day, called upon to take. It could make 
no difference to an honest man that he had had his compensation 
beforehand. But this, as I say, is only an illustration. 

M 
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The essence of the matter is, as it seems to me, that utter 
self-sacnfice is only an mtensification, to which finite beings are 
hable m the chances of life, of an element which in pnnaple 
attends all moral action ^ It would be mteresting to apply 
and defend this principle in some typical extreme cases ; but 
space forbids, and I really thmk expenence is quite decisive 
on the pomt 

jS The umty of the moral end is curiously illustrated by 
Mr Taylor’s treatment of the scholar’s life He puts the con- 
tradiction together for us m his own words , » "it seems hardly 
possible to deny that the scholar’s life, which we thought at 
first a typical example of satisfaction found m the consistent 
foUowmg of a prmciple of self-development, is full of mtemal 
anarchy and dissension ’’ The ideal case of self-culture turns 
out to be nearly the ideal case of self-sacrifice, which on our 
theory seems natureil enough And we may cap this for our- 
selves by the case of social service , for there can be httle 
doubt that this, which we were given as the ideal case of 
self-sacnfice, indeed, as constitutmg the altruistic side of the 
antithesis, is pretty constantly the ideal case both of self- 
culture (m the best sense — the cultivation of strength, breadth, 
and character) and of self-satisfaction Now it would not be 
fair, I submit, to charge me with imveracious optimism, and 
with the assertion that self-sacrifice always pays, and therefore 
does not exist What I am saymg is that it is not one dis- 
sociated half of the moral hfe, but extends throughout it 
as an essential prinaple And as a proof of this I show that, 
on a scrutmy, the cases which were offered as the extremes of 
the opposing t5?pes show a decided tendency to change places. 
If I said that they really do change places, that would be 
an exaggeration, and would put me back into the very con- 
tradiction which I am cntiazmg What I say is that there 
are no such places, exclusive of one another, to change. There 
is not one place of self-sacnfice and another of self-culture. 
There is a whole to reahze, which has, for us, many kmdred 
forms, and all of them mvolve some self-negation, and, owing 
to our finiteness, may come to us as hard and hazardous v 
In all the different kinds of lives which are apt to be taken 
as types of conflictmg moral ideals, seU-afifirmation and sdf- 

» Problem, p. 423 « Ibtd, p 259. 
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reaundation play in prindple preasely the same part. In 
evCTy case there is an immediate self to educate and to subdue ; 
and it IS impossible to say, as a matter of pimciple, that more 
of this self is negated m one case than m another It is enough, 
for general theory, that part is always negated 

Therefore, if I am right, the heterogeneousness of the ideals 
in prmaple falls to the groimd, and with it the irrationahty 
of ethics, and the impossibihty of theorizmg ethical situations 
Institutions, which provisionally guide us, are in the position 
of theories framed by long experience, partly by foresight 
partly by tnal and error, and dealing with immense masses of 
varied fact, which they embody and harmonize And if it is 
said that to accept mstitutions because we are bom into them 
is an abdication of reason and a mere compromise, I would 
ask how the saentific furniture of our mmds is acquired. 
To be bom mto the imnd of our day, and readjust it a little, 
is aU that we can do alike in pure thinkmg and m moral action. 

As a minor case,* but a very important one, of false conflict 
between egoism and altnnsm, I may refer to " philanthropic 
expenditure ” This presents itself to the author, as to most 
people, m the hght of a mmus quantity m mcome, decreasmg 
the resources of self-culture to some extent, the only question 
being, how far? And this question, accordmg to the view 
before us, there is no rational way of determinmg, so we fly 
to social custom. There could hardly be a more instmctive 
instance It is the problem m a nutshell Such expenditure, 
ex hypothesi, is not on an object which grows out of the 
general spirit of a man’s life, and takes equal rank as a part 
of what his heart is set upon. If it were so, the expenditure 
would settle itself accordmg to the relation between its object, 
as linked with the man’s whole aim m life, and the other 
interests of which his life is made up I do not say the 
problem is easy, nor that it cannot involve sdf-sacnfice. I 
only say that the mterest to be satisfied is a positive mterest, 
in pan matena with the other interests of life, and mstru- 
mental to a good which belongs to the same web with them. 
And if it IS not so felt and imderstood, the philanthropic 
expenditure is a loss to reapient and to donor alike, and a 
poison to the community through the sqiaration of resources 

* PydbUm, p 200 
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from ideas. If otherwise, it is not a minus quantity; the 
object, not being disparate with the general object of hfe, can 
be treated tlieoretically as a case of that object, and assigned 
its place in the whole. The forwardmg of human nature is the 
same work m kind whatever may be the particular aspect of 
the universal m favour of which we have to deny our immediate 
selves. And the question what in particular is to be done 
turns, as a rule,' frankly on the problem what, given ourselves 
and the situation, can be done I see no reason for bemg 
afraid of questions about our personal gifts and likings, so far 
as they mean our speaal capacities. They seem to me almost 
the mam element in practical ethics , and this seems to solve 
the question of differential treatment of others, which the author 
finds moie difficult than I can see ground for. When we look 
into it, we see that we help the nearest first, because that is 
what we can do best. If anj^ one thinks he can go out mto the 
wide world and do good to the first comer, let him try it and see. 

The umty of the real self seems to help us with the truly 
pessimistic circle of the irrationality ineradicable from the life 
of social service.* Satisfactions do not make you happy, and 
yet the best you can do is to try and get the same — ^generally 
rather less of them — for others Surely this is atomism in theory, 
and error in practice. If you consider the hfe of a community 
as a number of mdividual fives, each possessmg the satisfactions 
of its immediate self, you have cut the roots of fife. This I 
take to be the point of the beginning of Republic, iv, which the 
author thinks mcondusive It follows from the view — ^m essence, 
I believe, that of Green — which I have been urgmg, that — 

a. Everyone has a nature, whether he knows it or not, in 
which real happiness would fie for him, except in 
unusual chances, if it could be awakened. 

jS. This nature bemg common to all, everjone who is in 
contradiction with it contiadicts it in everyone else as 
well as in himself 

y. Thus every unit reaUy made better off not only comes 
nearer to a satisfactory life himself, but removes 
contradictions in the fives of all others, includmg the 
social reformer. 


* Pfdblem, p 266. 
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Thus it is not a question of merdy adding a number of 
persons with certam comforts, more or less discontented, to an 
PYifitmg number of such persons, the good done bemg measured 
by the doubtful advantage conferred on the number of umts 
added to the quasi-comfortable total , it is a question of 
removing obstructions to a satisfactory life, the problem bemg 
of such a nature that an obstruction removed, or a hfe 
awakened, m any unit, affects in prmaple the hfe of all 
other units for the better, bringing all nearer to the life which 
thej are bound to lead. It may also happen that not the 
essential improvement, but some incident of the improvement of 
one life may tell hardly on another. This is a possibihty which 
Mr. Taylor insists on at length. The first thmg to remember is 
that granting the fact, it is another effect over and above the 
tendency to better the whole which hes in the bettering of one, 
which so far always exists Then, further, even m economic 
problems, the mam rule is the other way. Pessimism here 
tends to fall mto the fallacy of the work-fund. Even dis- 
placement by machmery, the author's one really formidable 
pomt, loses its terrors if frankly faced, as we face and provide 
against other risks of life. 

It is necessary to break off. I will only observe, in con- 
clusion, that metaphysical theory seems to demand a general 
convergence of the aspects of the ethical end as well as a 
divergence in occasional apphcation. It is no objection to 
this tibat the pomt of complete fusion may fall beyond the 
sphere of ethics. If we consider the accotmt of morality on 
the side of its true mfimty which was given us in Ethical 
Studies we shall not be at a loss to look for the beginnings, 
within the moral sphere, of the process which is completed 
beyond it * 


* A and i? , ed a, p 426 
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HEDONISM AMONG IDEALISTS 

It is interesting to observe that Hedomsm appears to be 
making way among Ideahsts There are reasons for this 
in the modifications which criticism has brought to tlie vieifrs 
of both the extreme parties to the anti-Hedonist con- 
troversy. Psychological Hedonism, more espeaally, seems 
to be dead, and its disappearance has brought the disputants 
nearer together A ccrtam air of odium iheologicum has faded 
from the argument It is probable that the influence of 
Sidgwick’s views, co-operatmg with the deeper analysis of 
recent psychology, has had much to do with bringing about 
the present position. 

Even those who, like myself, are stiU definitely anti- 
Hedomstic, must welcome this state of things It affords 
some hope that we may attain, as R L Nettleship desired,* 
to a genuine appreciation and companson of the experiences 
to which we give the name of pleasure, and may leam exactly 
where the difficulty lies which causes their nature and value 
to be so divergently estimated 

I have been greatly interested both by Mr Taylor’s and by 
Mr, Rashdall’s treatment of the subject But on Hie present 
occasion I wish to consider Mr. McTaggart’s chapter " On the 
Supreme Good and the Moral Cnterion ” in his brilliant book. 
Studies in Hegelian Cosmology (Cambridge, 1901) This, how- 
ever its main thesis may stand the criticism of years to come, 
is for the present a leading document of modem Idealism. 
Now in such a work, a quarter of a century ago, we should 
as soon have expected to find a defence of matenalism as an 
advocacy of Hedomsm. Mr. McTaggart’s view has therefore, 
for those who learnt, say, from Green, the interest of a paradox, 

» Remains, i, 7 
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while, as I have indicated, it unquestionably bdongs to a 
tendency of the Idealism of to-day. 

I should feel very uneasy m differmg from the argument 
of the chapter in question if I believed that by domg so I 
finally severed m5rself from the author’s position as a whole. 
But this does not seem to be a necessary consequence The 
author’s idea of the Hedonic cntenon does not depend so 
much on his doctnne of the nature of reahty and the supreme 
good, as on his view of the means by which approximations 
to either can be ascertained And a difference of opmion 
here would not, I thmk, be fatal to agreement there 

My object in this paper is twofold * (i) To argue that the 
use of pleasure as a cntenon, advocated by the author, 
necessarily passes mto another cntenon of a different kmd ; 
and (2) to explain and defend this other cntenon m a way 
which I believe would harmomze with Green’s ideas, but 
which I do not profess to find defimtely stated m his works 

(i) I need not explain to the reader of Mind Mr McTag- 
gart’s theory of Reality It is enough to say that in this 
reality, not because it is real, but because it includes the 
perfection of the nature of individual selves, Mr McTaggart 
is prepared to find the Supreme Good For him, therefore, 
the Supreme Good contains pleasure, for it contains the 
satisfaction of conscious beings , but it is not purely and 
merely Hedomstic. 

But, the author contends, the Supreme Good may be one 
thing, and the criterion of morality may be another. And 
the cntenon, he urges, must be Hedonic so far as a cntenon 
can be operative at all His chapter aims at establishmg 
this point. 

That there must be a cntenon of morality, as the follow- 
ing section (100) argues, may be admitted Moral judgments 
claim to be objective, and therefore imply a standard by 
which, at least in theory, their claims are capable of being 
tested 

But in the conception of the cntenon as indicated in the 
sections 100-102, preliminary to the mam argument, we 
must note certain pomts 

i The cntenon, it is said, may be other than the 
Supreme Good itself. The Supreme Good, mdeed, we shall 
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find it argued, is so abstract in our knowledge, and in its 
abstract completeness so remote from our world of matter 
and of choice, that it cannot form a practical cntenon to 
be apphed by comparison with our actions But (a) an 
extraneous criterion is of very doubtful value, and m fact 
may almost be said to constitute a danger, m all complex 
affairs of conduct and science. It is all very well where 
an arbitrary sign is annexed by convention to ready-made 
alternatives ; but a cnterion other than the essence is ]ust 
a concomitant circumstance ; and to attend to concomitant 
circumstances mstead of the essence, where the alternatives 
have to be constructed out of a contmuous mass of experi- 
ence, is a pretty sure road to fallacy Ideas become fruitful, 
say m law or pohtics or science, just in proportion to the 
precision with which essentials as opposed to concomitants 
are retamed before the mind.* Moral action is a very strong 
case of this principle It is a very serious matter, mdeed, 
for the mmd to be preoccupied throughout its practical 
deliberations with ideas which are not of the essence of 
what it really aims to achieve. It seems likely that such 
considerations must obtain a weight m tlie moral disposition 
to which their nature gives them no real claim. 

{b) We should note the admission that to some extent 
we can see what conduct embodies the Supreme Good least 
imperfectly (sect 102 ) It the later argument (sect. 105) 
this is, I think, hardly admitted to the same extent. And 
it might be asked m general how we can judge the fitness 
of our cnterion if the lower degrees of perfection which it 
IS to mdicate are in themselves unknowable. But I suppose 
the answer would be that we presume its appropriateness 
on abstract grounds (sect 125 ) 

li It IS important to bear in mmd that any criterion 
must be mdividual m apphcalion, though the ultimate 
prmciple which it mvolves may be capable of being stated 
in the abstract Thus when it is said, “ Every moral judg- 
ment claims to be objective and demands assent from all 
men ” — " if A asserts that to be right which B asserts to be 
wrong, one of them must be m error,” these are merely the 
ideal logical postulates which apply to all science or rational 
* Green, Prolegomena, sect. 308. 
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judgment as such They do not mean, and must not be 
taken to imply, either tiiat right and wrong, m any one’s 
conduct, can, m fact, be readily judged by outsiders, or that 
right and wrong can be in detail the same for A and B, as 
long as A IS a different person from B or m a different position. 
The apphcation of a criterion to actual moral conduct must 
always be of the same nature as the apphcation of scientific 
prmciples to the solution of a highly mdividuahzed problem. 
Such a solution is “ umversal,” because it brings to bear the 
spirit and conduct of a highly organized system upon a smgle 
point , but it IS not “ general ” in the current sense of the 
word The criterion, therefore, as apphed, must be a concrete 
system, accordmg to which solutions are framed to satisfy 
complex mdividual groups of conditions ^ This the author 
presupposes m explammg his Hedomc criterion . but appears 
to me to forget, m discussing the cnterion of perfection. 

iii That which can be measured by the criterion can only, 
it IS urged, be likeness to the supreme good and not tend- 
ency to hasten or to hmder its advent The view of sec- 
tion 135, that nothing we can do can hmder (or, I suppose, 
hasten) the advance of the supreme good, seems to me to 
supersede this argument, and to be truer. But the interest 
of the present contention centres on the view advanced in 
support of it (sect. 102), that a morally good action need 
not give rise to good, nor an evil one to evil This is opposed 
to a well-known passage in Green , * and I believe Green to 
be right If, m the temporal succession of events, every 
chajactensbLC of an action has its necessary sequel — ^and 
this surely is mevitable — ^then the character of good, that 
m virtue of which it is able, pro tanto, to satisfy desire, cannot 
fail to have a relevant consequence, m whatever shape. 
It is qmte true that such a " good ” may provoke evil, or 
from a higher pomt of view may itself be evil But this 
consequence or character will not annihilate the goodness 
or satisfactormess contamed in the action, to which the 
nature of the evil which it is or provokes must always be 
rdative. The conduct of a high-mmded reformer and of a 
selfish demagogue may each of them lead to pubhc disorder, 
which may call for repression and end m reaction. But the 
* Green, Prolegomena, sect* 377-9. * Ibid , sect, 295. 
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elements at work m the sequence will, so far as the reformer 
at all achieves his purpose (and if not, his relative good will 
not be attained), be different m the two cases i in the one 
the evil produced will be of a higher tjpe, farther on — so 
to speak — the dialectic succession, and the relative solu- 
tion amved at will comprehend larger elements In short, 
the necessity of evil is only tenable because evil has a 
common root and nature with good — ^isj as it were, good 
in the wrong place, as dirt is matter m the wrong place It 
is possible, therefore, that good can enter into evil, ]ust as evil 
can enter mto good , and the prmaple that evil must come, 
and must come of good, is no obstacle to the view that the 
good of a good action is always preserved. 

I am not saymg that we can help or hmder the advent 
of the supreme good, because I do not know that we can 
act otherwise than we do But I think it clear that in 
as far as any one acts well, theie are fewer stages to be 
traversed before the advent of the supreme good, than if he 
acted ill 

I have so far argued against the author (a) that in 
morality it is a grave defect for the criterion to be extraneous ; 
(i) that it can only be applied through a systematic individ- 
ualized construction , (c) that achieved good remains, even if 
it passes through the form of evil, and therefore if we see 
our way to what has the character of good, we need not be 
sceptical as to further tendencies, except on positive groimds 
which we must estimate in judging it good 

We may now approach the discussion on the two proposed 
cntena. Perfection and Pleasure, so far departmg from the 
author’s treatment as to take Pleasure first (points 2 and 
3 of sect. 102), because I hope that the cnticism developed 
m discussmg these will be of use to us later on, in deahng 
with point I, the alleged uselessness of perfection as a 
cntenon 

I. Pomt 2, then, is thus stated (sect. 102), “ that the 
Hedonic computation of pleasures and pains does give us 
a defimte criterion, right or wrong ” We should note that 
Psychological Hedomsm bemg dropped, the Pleasure of All, 
of course, is the proposed cnterion The discussion of it 
begins with section iii. 
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(а) We shall readily admit to the author in general that 
" we know what a pleasure is, and what a pam is, and we 
can distinguish a greater pleasure or pain from a lesser one.” 

There are, however, states of consciousness, as he pomts 
out, about which we can hardly be sure whether they are 
pleasures or pains, and many cases in which it is hard to 
decide which of two pleasures or pams is greater. But, he 
argues, a difference of which we cannot be sure must be less 
than any appreciable difference, and a possibihty of mistake 
thus hmited can only concern a very small amount of 
pleasure The uncertainty thus arising, it is imphed, does 
not show that the criterion by calculation of pleasures fails 
to give a fairly precise decision. This contention, I think, 
must be admitted , as here we are not raismg the question 
whether the cntenon is nght or wrong, but only whether 
it gives an answer at aU In speaking of its correctness we 
shall have to recur to this point. 

(б) Next comes the objection based on pleasure being an 
abstraction It is urged, the author says, that for this reason 
" pleasure ” is an impossible criterion, being something, in 
fact, which nobody experiences The objection, thus stated, 
is prima facie readily disposed of, by help of the analogy 
of the exchange values of heterogeneous commodities. As 
regards the present question, whether pleasure gives a 
criterion that can be used, this is decisive so far as the mere 
fact of abstraction goes But it does not show that a quanti- 
tative umt can, m fact, be applied to abstract pleasure — d. 
pomt which will occupy us directly 

I am accustomed to regard this objection from the ab- 
stractness of pleasure as holding more especially agamst its 
correctness as a cntenon With a view to that issue I will 
here merely note that the author’s defence mevitably imphes 
that aU equal amounts of abstract pleasure, mcludmg equal 
algebraical sums of pleasure and pain, are ethically inter- 
changeable This is subject of course to his final reservation 
on the hunts of applicability of the cntenon 

(c) I will follow Mr McTaggart in discussing at this point 
(sect. 114) the objection that pleasures vanish m the act of 
enjoyment so that a sum of them cannot really be possessed, 
though this, as he points out, is an objection against pleasures 
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forming tte supreme good rather than against the Hedonic 
criterion. 

The author’s reply is m effect that while we live m time 
any good whatever can only manifest itself m a senes of 
states of consciousness. If we say that the states m which 
perfection or the good will are manifested have the common 
element of their charactenstics running through them and 
unitmg them, he answers that pleasure states have the com- 
mon element of pleasure. If we urge agam that pleasure 
IS an abstraction and so kmts the successive states but 
shghtly together, it is rephed that every pure identity run- 
ning through a differentiated whole is to some extent an 
abstraction, by abstracting from the differentiation. Per- 
fection or the good will, therefore, if conceived as timeless 
elements of a consciousness existmg m time, are just as 
much abstract as pleasure under the same conditions ; while 
if a timeless consciousness could come into being, a feeling 
such as pleasure would be as fit, or fitter, to enter into it, 
than a state of cogmtion or vohtion. 

Here I am strongly convinced that the anti-Hedonist 
does not get substantial justice from Mr. McTaggart. His 
analysis seems to let slip the peculiar nature of the experi- 
ence in question. To begm with, I am for once not satisfied 
that the logical pomt is nghtly stated An identity 
which IS sustamed by the co-operation of differentiated parts 
is surely on a different logical footing from an identity 
which lies in a general quality, common to two contents, 
or persistmg m a single content. The former is such as the 
power of a machine to do certain work, the latter is such 
as the colour it is painted. It is true that each can be 
stated in a single phrase, and thought of, up to a certain 
pomt, m isolation from the machine as a whole. But the 
former cannot be truly thought of m this way, that is, if so 
thought of. It cannot be imderstood ; while the latter loses 
little if anjdhing by bemg thought of in isolation. Identities 
of the former type I should naturally call concrete, and only 
those of the latter type abstract. It may be only my T^irig 
Charles’s head, but I almost suspect that a tacit confusion 
between identity and similarity is here playing us a trick. 
A true concrete identity is based on differentiation, and is 
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ciirtailed by abstraction, qua identity, in the same ratio in 
which the differentiation itself is so curtailed. 

*Now a consciousness, even a consciousness in time in 
so far as it realizes a degree of perfection or of the good 
will, is an identity of the former type A consciousness of 
which we only know that it realizes successive states of 
pleasure, need only contain an identity of the latter type. 
The former is held together by a umty touched only at its 
margm by succession Its edges are washed by time, but 
its own elements are not in succession to one another The 
latter, for aU we know, may be a succession having in 
common almost no assignable element of umty at all We 
really can say hardly anythmg as to the mmimum conditions 
involved in a succession of pleasant states But we can say, 
I think, that taken at any two pomts of the succession it 
need exhibit no tendency whatever to grow towards totality. 
The old cntiasm remams therefore unassailable, that the 
himdredth pleasant state need find us m possession of no 
more pleasure than the first With perfection or the good 
will this IS not so. The accidents of life may frustrate their 
development , but in so far as they display their nature — 
and this is surely the case we ought in fairness to consider 
— ^they involve a certain structure of the mmd and character 
of a logical tjTpe which necessitates an appreciable achievement 
of harmonious structure, and a progress m the same direction. 

' It may be urged that succession m time is a false appear- 
ance, and that m the reality the vamshed states of pleasure 
cannot be lost, but must be gathered up as parts of the 
timeless whole / 

But grantmg this reply to be just, it comes equally to the 
aid of the good will m respect of the successiveness which 
attaches to its realization in time Only, whereas in the case 
of pleasant states the character of totality may hardly have 
begun to show itself, m the case of a realized perfection it 
already to some extent is achieved In the former there is a 
new character to be created, m the latter only a defect to be 
removed. I feel sure that to caU perfection and good will 
*' just as much abstract ” as pleasure, is an overstatement. I 
judge that m the general Ime of this argument I diould have 
Mr. Taylor’s assent. 
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. No doubt the difference between Mr. McTaggart and my- 
self as to the reality of the sum of pleasures is accented by our 
disagreement as to the Hedomc criterion. Pleasure mdicates 
satisfaction much less closely and less correctly for me than 
for him. 

(d) The next question to be raised is whether Pleasures 
and Pams can not only be compared m magmtude, singly 
each to each, but can be compared in sums themselves ob- 
tained by addition or subtraction So far as the discussion 
hinges on the theory of mtensive quantities I will defer it to 
the pomt at which the author deals directly with this subject 
(sect. 122) 

Before commg to this, however, we have to meet an argu- 
ment based on introspection (sects. 116-17), which urges that 
in everyday non-moral action, and also even m non-Hedonist 
morality, we do as a fact contmually decide questions which 
involve the companson of pleasure-totals formed by addition 
and subtraction. The appeal to introspection is particularly 
interestmg, as I imphed at startmg, in the present situation 
of the Hedonist controversy. If it is conducted with care 
and frankness it ought to lead us far towards ascertaining 
the reason of our differences I find the verdict of mtrospec- 
tion on cases of the kmd adduced to be not qmte simple, and 
I beheve there is risk of mismterpretation. The examples 
offered by the author are such as a choice between two dinners 
of equal cost and wholesomeness — must we not and do we 
not here add together the expected pleasures wulhm each 
alternative, and come to a decision by companson of the 
sum-totals ? Or in choosmg between means, themselves 
morally indifferent, to a given moral end, or m trying to give 
pleasures as such to others — a duty, the author urges, on any 
moral theory— or in weighing the importance of an intense 
feehng agamst that of a number of weaker feelmgs in the 
same person or m others , m all these cases, it is urged, we 
do actually come to a decision , and either we must arrive 
at it by addition of pams and pleasures, or we must admit 
that we are workmg in the dark 

The verdict of introspection in these cases seems to me, 
as I said, not quite simple. On lookmg into the author's 
account, we note that he appeals to introspection mainly for 
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the fact that such cases exist, and that we feel ourselves able 
to decide them, and that we should not admit our decision to 
be merely capricious That, m deciding them, we compare 
totals of pleasure and pam, is not so much accepted from 
mtrospection as argued from the impossibility of any other 
alternative in face of the admissions of mtrospection. 

Perhaps we might try to carry the matter a little further 
m the provmce of mtrospection, and see what result we can 
get There are well-known cases m which we seem to come 
as near as we ever can to the attempt to balance totals of 
agreeables and disagreeables agamst each other on their own 
meats. I am thmkmg especially of the dehberations m which 
we make plans for a hohday tour, when we have to choose a 
route of travel with longer or shorter sea passage, to decide 
whether to take tickets for tram ie luxe or first or second 
dass, whether and when to break the journey, and so on. 

Now obviously we do go over m our inmds the pros and 
cons of plans consistmg of such combmations as these, and 
we try, m some way or other, to balance the several plans 
agamst each other with regard to their respective agreeables 
or disagreeables. Probably expenences will differ as to how 
far we can make up anythmg like a sum-total of pleasantness 
in favour of each plan. I should be mchned to say that we 
do not succeed m getting anythmg hke a single resultant of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness for each alternative plan, but 
continue to think over the attractive and unattractive ele- 
ments of each as so many distinct features of it. No doubt 
we amve at being aware that one plan has more disagreeables 
attaching to it than another, and we form an impression 
whether another plan has any grave mconveniences which 
outweigh this number of nuisances But, so far as my 
experience goes, I do not believe that one amves at a con- 
sideration of each plan, mcludmg all its attractions and the 
reverse, as a homogeneous amount, in which the items are 
merged.* We keep recumng, rather, to the actual content 
of eadi plan, and consider how far it corresponds to what 
we want , that is to say, how far its details do or do not 

» Hus IS surely the true test whether or no we have got a quantitative 
total In a true " sum " the peculiarities of the items are lost 200 lb is 
aoo lb whether you are weighing children or coal If the nature of the items 
afiects your choice, your choice is not based on quantity. 
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satisfy the conditions failing which we should pronounce our 
hohday "spoilt." This companson then is hardly a true 
quantitative comparison It passes from enumeration with 
very rough feelmgs of magnitude mto somethmg more like 
estimatmg the degree in which, say, a number of architects’ 
designs meet the requirements in view of which they have 
been framed “ The degree,” it may be replied ; " then your 
companson is quantitative after aU ” This example I think 
extremely significant Suppose there is a competition of 
designs, and you give marks for the degrees m which re- 
quirements are fulfilled ; or, mdeed, we may take the case 
of any exammation in which marks are given This is a 
rough way of symbohzmg the relation of performances to 
requirements , but it is not the result of a calculation, or 
true handlmg of quantities, except m so far as requirements 
are subdivided, separate marks assigned for conformity to 
each, and subsequently added together. But we know that 
the more this is done, the less reliable the result becomes ; 
and a highly skilled assessor or examiner, if compelled to use 
marks instead of reportmg in detail, is inclmed, I suspect, to 
make sure of his totals first, and subdivide them afterwards, 
i.e. to " cook ” his marks for details. And the reason is tliat 
in each case you are translating the fulfilment of concrete 
conditions mto the bare form of quantity, and the more the 
arithmetical element enters m the more is the bareness of 
this form perceptible. If I prefer this design very greatly to 
that, I may simply give the one 200 marks and the other 100 ; 
but it would have made no senous difference if I had said, 
mstead, 180 and 100 respectively I convey, roughly, the 
fact that I thmk the one a good deal better than the other. 
But if I take 200 as full marks and try to divide the require- 
ments to be satisfied into ten heads with twenty marks each, 
and assign marks on this h5q)othesis, and sum them mto 
totals, I shall probably find my total fail to express, even 
roughly, my true preferences, unless I have as above sug- 
gested adjusted the subtotals to the total reqiured. And the 
reason is that the process is not a result based throughout on 
the handhng of quantities The relation of each character 
m the design to a requirement, and of each requirement 
to the whole, is concrete and mdividual, and needs to be 
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represented in the intelligent language of a detailed report ; 
these relations are not quantities , and the reduction or rough 
translation of the mere fact of preference into quantity, as 
a memona techmca for comparison cd hoc, has an accidental 
dement. In a smgle preference this matters little, because 
re-translation is easy ; but m the arithmetical handling of 
a number of preferences it tends to monstrous errors. Or a 
simpler case may put the pomt dearly enough. Let the 
question be which of two pocket-kmves, or guns, or micro- 
scopes, will suit me best. Of course m preferring one to the 
other I make a companson which, qm comparison, has a 
quantitative side. But to try to reduce it to the bare form of 
quantity by, say, givmg marks to the competmg objects for 
their different qualities, would be darkening counsd. I have 
the requirements and the performances directly before me, 
and can estimate m the concrete how far the one is adequate 
to the other. To substitute an anthmetical process for this 
companson would be a loss by abstraction, even if it were 
possible. The true typical case, imder which aU these choices 
should be ranged, is, I suggest, the companson of theones 
with reference to their truth, that is, with reference to their 
comparative adequacy m view of a given scientific situation 

With reference, then, to complex totals of pleasantness, 
I am not mamtaimng that introspection wholly demes the 
possibility of comparmg them. I am rather argumg that it 
gives the limit of the process, in the consciousness of a 
number of dements, which we do enumerate and more or 
less attempt to weigh against each other. And I urge that 
in the attempt to push this process further it mevitably 
passes into another, of which the ultimate type is found in 
weighing theories with reference to their adequacy. 

And Introspection seems to convince me of a further 
point, which may be due to my prejudices, but pnma fame 
is a datum deserving to be considered. 

I am pretty sure that the ordmary rmnd does not like 
these attempts at complex comparison of sheer agreeables 
and disagreeables. We enter upon them only when con- 
siderations of interest and efficiency fail us. We find them 
most troublesome and imsatisfactory, opinions, even withm 
one’s own mind, varying about them m a remarkable way. 

N 
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It may seem to contradict this statement when I agree that 
such a choice as that between the two diimers (though I 
cannot remember— and here others agree with me — ever to 
have made a choice that fulfils the supposed conditions) 
might be readily made. I beheve the reason of this to be, 
however, that one would be gmded by the first liking, or 
more probably, disliking, that came to hand We should be 
uneasy to find ourselves reflecting in cold blood on such a 
subject, and we have, rightly as I think, been tramed to 
make choice in matters of that kmd without displaying 
deliberation. I think therefore that even this experience 
really supports the opmion that the whole busmess of calcu> 
lation, as applied to pleasantness, seems to us a pis aller, 
an undesirable preoccupation of the mind, which we only 
submit to when we can thmk of nothmg better. 

When we come to anythmg so senous and demandmg so 
much precision as weighmg somethmg important to oneself 
against something affecting a number of others, but probably 
much less important to each of them, I feel sure that we 
do not proceed by balanang a smgle mtense feeling against 
a sum or indeed a product of weaker feehngs. To multiply 
a weaJser feelmg by twenty or thirty, not to say a thousand 
or a million, and set the product against a single intraise 
feelmg, is, I am sure, somethmg wjjjKh we cannot even 
attempt, though the questions in whichTOe use of a Hedomc 
critenon would require it to be done are of everyday occur- 
rence. Our decisions in cases of this kmd must rest, I think 
on the acceptance of some hierarchy among the activities of 
life, and an opmion as to which of them will be most 
hindered by our conduct under the circumstances. 

It IS to be borne in mind that takmg perfection as our 
cntenon we are not barred from recogmzmg pleasure as an 
evidence, when no better can be obtamed, of certain elements 
m it, because we are working with a comprehensive idea 
of satisfaction ; while adoptmg a Hedomc cntenon, on the 
very groimd that it can be applied with precision while 
degrees of perfection are unknowable, we are barred from 
supplementing it by any other tests of satisfaction. 

Indeed, one cannot help feelmg that in some respects 
the Hedomc criterion brings us back to the standpoint of 
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Psychological Hedonism. It is much, no doubt, to have broken 
the circle of Egoism. But still, though the abandonment 
of Psychological Hedonism mvolves the position that our 
TTiain desires are for objects which satisfy, and not for 
pleasures, the Hedomc cntenon debars us from using directly 
the character of satisfactory objects as such for a test of 
what is likely to satisfy. I shall return to this point m 
dealmg with the correctness of the Hedomc cntenon. 

One word on the argument (sect 117) that morality itself 
requires us to choose, cetens paribus, pleasure rather than 
pain, and to aim at givmg pleasure to others — z. requirement 
which caimot be fulfilled without calculation of pleasures 
and pains. I reply m substance by pomting to the results 
which we drew above from the comparison of pleeisure, as 
a measurable aspect of action, to the exchange value of com- 
modities. In stnctness it followed that all equal amounts of 
pleasure, however compounded, were ethically interchange- 
able. 

I do not believe that the moral consciousness endorses the 
alleged moral requirement, as it would have to be construed 
in face of this stnct mterpretation of amount of pleasure. 
We never, I believe, feel ourselves bound to compare abstract 
amounts of pleasure either m our own behalf or m that of 
others. We never, that is to say, try to compare them 
impartially, going out of our way to look for the greatest 
possible quantity. We do feel bound to promote the life 
and satisfaction of ourselves and others , but such promotion 
always mvolves a reference, even if tacit, to definite lines of 
hvmg and en]05mient, presupposed in our general standard 
of life. It may be objected that this is bringing in the 
reference to wehare or perfection, which was ex hypothesi 
to be excluded. It amounts, we may be told, to denymg 
that the cetera ever can be paria — ^that morality can be m- 
different as between two ways of enjoymg ourselves. What 
I desire to urge on the other hand amounts to this, that life 
after all is a unity ; and the very fact that two modes of 
enjojmient seem to me ethically mdistmguishable, and also 
that I want one of them more than the other, is a fact, not 
stnctly indeed of my morality, but of the detemunate struc- 
ture of my being. 
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Now I deny that I feel bound to consider, as m strictness 
I should according to the theory before us, which of these, 
or whether any other course, will bnng the greatest pleasure 
as such. I do what I want most, or what attracts me most, 
and, morahty not forbidding, help others to do the same 
for themselves. Of course, Psychological Hedomsm bemg 
dropped, it cannot be assumed that this means actmg with 
a view to the greatest pleasure of myself or others The 
question before us is, which way of lookmg at the matter 
is usually acquiesced m, as an argument to show which 
the mor^ consciousness demands. What I urge is, that we 
accept our wants as bemg along certain hnes, grounded in 
the positive unity of our nature, even when outside morality 
There is no impartial scrutiny of expenence, to find where 
the greatest pleasures can be had, except de mtnim-is, when 
we feel that we are out of touch with the true test, which 
IS, simply, what we natty want. 

(e) In sections 122-3 we come to the “^iirect argument 
against an objection to the effect that pleasures, bemg m- 
tensive quantities, cannot be added and subtracted. The 
way in which this is met seems to me unsatisfactory. 

The form of the objection is taken as an admission that 
pleasures being intensive quantities are quantities. From 
this the charactenstics of quantity m the fullest sense are 
inferred of them, e g that they can be brought mto numerical 
relation with other quantities of the same kind ; and that 
you can afi&rm the pleasure in A to = the pleasures in B 
and C together Thus it seems to follow that the difficulty 
which IS practically found in equating them is merely 
analogous to the liabihty to error attachmg to all quantitative 
judgment whatever. And so there comes ,out the result that 
pleasure is as good a quantity as feet and mches, only rather 
harder to judge of in practice. 

But this seems to me to presuppose the point at issue. 
It IS clear that pleasure, so far as quantitative, is intensive, 
but the question is how far it is quantitative. Intensity, 
it may be agreed, mvolves the idea of a more or less of 
the same; but there are plenty of perceptions of more or 
less for which no measurement by a constant unit, and 
therefore no true quantity, has been or appar^tly can be 
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established.* It is a matter of words whether we call such 
perceptions quantitative. But it seems dear that if they are 
quantitative it is in a sense which does not involve numerical 
relations. To judge that A = B + C, is beyond the mere 
perception of more and less, which involves neitiier a judgment 
of equality, nor an analysis of one term into two d^mte 
quantities. But it is short of numerical companson, which 
surely must be taken to demand a total of umts on one side 
of the equation at least. 

Thus I do not find the difficulty where the author finds 
it. I do not see that " intensive ” is a ground of objection, 
if " quantity ” could be proved applicable. But to refute 
an objection based on “ mtensive ” is, to my mmd, m no 
way to establish the proof of “ quantity.” That must be 
independently sustained. The possibility of establishing 
anjdhing like a true umt for amounts of pleasures and pains, 
even supposmg the two could form part of the same quantita- 
tive senes, is ar psychological problem which I do not fed 
competent to discuss. It would seem necessary first to 
show not merdy that all pleasure and pam is homogeneous 
qua pleasure and pam, le distinct from other dements of 
fedmg and content (which was admitted provisionally on 
sect. 112), but that it is capable m itself of bemg represented 
by degrees of a smgle senes, i e has only one dimension,* 
so to speaJc And then it would be necessary to show that 
the degrees of this senes were true umts, such that a number 
of them might be taken as a true multiple of one. Con- 
sidering, e.g, the pecuhanties of the sensation differences 
dealt with in Weber’s law, it would seem as if great difficulty 
might be met with here. Though pleasure may be homo- 
geneous, its stimuli are heterogeneous , and any attempt at 
measurement would here lack the support which the precise 
variation of the stimulus affords to experiment with the 
specific sensations. The economic analogue of Weber’s law 
seems subject to extensive reservations. 

(/) There is a further pomt, affecting the workableness 

* I should say that the intensive and extensive aspects are both of them 
necessary to quantity in the strict sense But without raising this difficulty, 
it seems plain that numerical comparison cannot be had without the establish* 
ment of a constant unit 

» Mr Taylor has pressed this pomt upon me in conversation 
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of pleasure-pain reckoning, to which my previous remarks 
on the tendency to convert it into another method may 
have served as a preface. I may call it the relativity of 
pleasure. 

If Hedonic calculation is to be true calculation it must 
start from definite magnitudes, which must be traceable, 
through purely quantitative processes, down to the results 
obtained. If, m the ddiberation which is to be represented 
as calculation, an object becomes more attractive, it must 
have been shown to carry with it a new pleasure which has 
had to be added to its onginal pleasurableness. If it becomes 
less attractive, it must have been proved to carry with it a pain 
which has had to be subtracted from its ongmal pleasurable- 
ness. Its original pleasurableness, m short, is a magmtude 
which can only be modified by addition or subtraction. Even 
if outweighed by greater pleasure incompatible with it, the 
ongmal pleasurableness should stiU remain as a weight m 
the lighter scale. The magmtudes should be constant for the 
whole stretch of life to which a smgle deliberation applies ; or 
at the very least throughout a single deliberation. 

But in fact, as it seems to me, the magmtudes of pleasures 
and pains are reacted upon by the combinations conceived in 
deliberation, or met with m hfe, m a way wholly mcompatible 
with that just descnbed. A pleasure which seems strong at 
first, simply fades away in the light thrown upon it by a 
certaia combmation of obj’ects of action It need not be 
cancelled by associated pains, nor overbalanced in the scales 
by greater mcompatible pleasures. For that ought to mean 
that it contmues per se to be as pleasant as before, but is 
shown, owing to circumstances, to bring with it a pain not 
before observed to attadi to it, or to be outweighed by in- 
compatible pleasures not previously noticed to be possible at 
all, or to be incompatible with it. Its onginal magnitude 
should subsist, hke that of a pound weight m the scales, what- 
ever you add to its side or the other. Or even if you say that 
you subtract from it by canceUmg part or the whole of its 
magmtude, by reason of combination with a negative quantity, 
as you may withdraw a pint of water from a quart, still its 
onginal magnitude should subsist ideally, and be traceable by 
arithmetical laws in the result of the deliberation. 
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But what happens m every dehberation upon serious 
matters is not in the least like this. The pruna faae magm- 
tudes of pleasures and pains change their amount or their sign 
with the combinations in which they are considered, because 
of the way in which those combinations alter the direction of 
our mterests and our wants Interest, satisfaction, expected 
pleasure, are not constant magnitudes attaching to particular 
acts or objects, but are detemuned by the whole fabric of 
purposes and satisfactions which life presents before us from 
moment to moment Now it is the essence of deliberation 
to change this presentation by readjusting the emphasis of its 
outhnes, completmg some and obscurmg others. In this 
process some things which fell pnma facie in a mam line of 
interest are shown not really to be so Other thmgs, not 
attended to at first, take the place of the former and promise a 
satisfaction which they cease to offer. A man is reading 
an ordmary novel with enjoyment A newspaper comes 
in with excitmg mtelhgence ; perhaps with the continuation 
of a controversy m which he is profoundly mterested. He 
does not subtract the enjojmient of gomg on with his novel 
from the great enjoyment of readmg and discussmg his 
newspaper, and turn to the second m virtue of the surplus of 
pleasure to be gamed by doing so. The momentary adjust- 
ment of his interests is modified The novel, for the time, 
has ceased to please Our mterest, as we say, is called away. 
This is not an effect of relations of magmtude It is an effect 
of the peculiar bearings of the various objects of hfe upon one 
another, accordmg to the shape which our plan of satisfaction 
is able to adopt at the moment. Relations of magmtude, as 
we said before with reference to the assignment of meirks, are 
the effect, but not the cause. It is as if one thing were not 
merely outweighed by another, but lost its weight m a certain 
comparison, or as a colour which is pleasant in one combina- 
tion becomes pamful in another. The new fact is not, or at 
least need not be, pain of discord less pleasure of colour, 
leaving overplus of pain of discord. The colour is now 
differently seen, and now seen as painful throughout. And 
ddiberation just means readjustmg the combmations m which 
things are seen. The object itself is altered. There is not a 
persistent Hedomc effect which is overbalanced. 
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It might be objected that these consequences cannot be 
lawless or irrational, and that if we knew the actual nature 
of the interests concerned we could, theoretically, deduce or 
derive their bearing on each other’s Hedonic effects from 
their nature, and ti^ would be the required Hedomc calcu- 
lation. But my pomt is, that the laws of the combination, 
though certainly not irrational, are yet not arithmetical. 
They are the laws of the logic of desire, by which its objects 
include, modify, reinforce or supplant each other , and they 
deal in every case with the growth of an individual concrete 
whole, perpetually modifymg itself. Deliberation which con- 
sists in a phase of the life of such a whole differs m prmciple 
from the type of calculation. 

In answer to these remarks Mr. McTaggart would per- 
haps refer me to that part of his argument (sect. 132) m 
which he maintains that Hedonic calculation is not always 
a correct gmde to the fuller development of our ideals, but 
only to their fuller satisfaction by the environment It is 
indeed probable that my difference from him consists in 
suggesting that the object of desire likely to give satisfaction 
under the conditions of present action is ascertained by a 
process much the same as that which he confines to the 
change or modification of our ideals m lapse of time. " Our 
desires,” he says (loc. cat ), " have a dialectic of their own ” 
The phrase seems just what is wanted to express the real 
determmation of conduct with a view to satisfaction of 
which, as I beheve. Hedonic calculation is a travesty. I will 
try to explain further below. 

II. So far we have been deahng on the whole with the 
question (point 2 of sect. 102), whether the calculation of 
pleasures and pains gives a definite moral criterion, right 
or wrong; though it has not proved possible to keep this 
whoUy apart from the general discussion of Hedomsm. Now 
we turn to point 3 of section 102 and ask (sect. 104), “ Even 
if pleasure gives us a criterion which is applicable, does it 
give us one which is correct ? ” 

The author’s answer mvolves the distmction whicdi has 
just been mentioned The Hedomc criterion would be a 
trustworthy guide to that elemeat of the Supreme Good 
which consists in satisfaction of actual ideals. To development 
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or perfection of the ideals themselves it does not bear 
a umform relation. Subject to this distmction, the positive 
argument advanced occupies only six lines. Happiness is 
proportioned to harmony with surroundings ; if we aim at 
Happmess we aim at harmony between individuals and their 
surroundings, and this is to aim at one element m the 
supreme good. It should be noted that this argument if 
successful would destroy the relevancy of the objection taken 
above to an extraneous criterion. I beheve, however, that 
this argument is itself irrelevant. 

We are surpnsed to find a long chapter of a familiar 
controversy omitted at this pomt by the immediate identi- 
fication of Happmess with the greatest quantity of Pleasure. 
I imagine that m the author’s judgment his arguments to 
show that the summation of pleasures has a meanmg, have 
removed the objections commonly made to this identification. 

I am obliged to impeach this identification not merely 
from doubting the possibility of summation of pleasures, but 
for more direct reasons. I must therefore resuscitate the 
controversy in question, which, though it has the defect of 
belonging to an acute phase of the anti-Hedomst dispute, 
has the merit of turning our eyes directly on the experience 
under discussion. 

I have tried to show that Hedonic calculation becomes 
unworkable just about at the pomt where if workable it 
would be apphcable to the senous direction of hfe. And I 
now contend (point 3 of sect. 102) that if, by restricting 
ourselves to the more calculable levds we made it appear 
to be workable, the results would be unreliable or worse, 
even with respect to happmess or harmony with our sur- 
roundings. 

I take the word Happmess to be primarily the name of a 
problem It indicates, as I understand, that which would 
satisfy us, whatever it may prove to be. Whether it is or 
is not coincident with the greatest quantity of pleasure, 
is for me an independent question. Happmess, complete 
satisfaction, it may be conceded, must be what we mean 
by the good — ^that which we really want. But this does not 
estabhdi the correctness of the Hedonic criterion imtil we 
know ihat this critenon points the way to happmess or 
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satisfaction. This is the essence of the question before us. 
We have seen, in discussing the workableness of the Hedonic 
criterion, that it is extraordinarily impartial, i.e. that for 
it sums of pleasure and pam, compounded absolutely anyhow 
in complete abstraction from their contents, are equally 
choiceworthy if equal for Hedonic appreciation We also 
saw that quantitative Hedomc calculation tends to pass into 
somethmg else when we arrive at the more complex relations 
of life considered as a design. 

Following up these suggestions, I am going to recur to 
the old topic of the pleasures of the natural man as the crux 
of ethical and aesthetic science. The whole d'etre of 

these sciences, when one first approaches them, certainly 
seems to be in the paradox that what is pleasant to the 
natural man is not right nor beautiful. If, one is inclmed 
to say, it were true that pleasure is the gmde to the good 
and beautiful, then in face of so simple a clue these elabor- 
ate sciences could never have grown up The contradictions 
which arise in applymg that proposition have been the real 
ferment through which ethic and aesthetic have developed 
Now it is qmte conceivable that m the body of the sciences 
these contradictions may be overcome, and the above pro- 
position victoriously reinstated. But plainly we are going 
wrong if we do not give some weight to the facts which 
make the conflict so senous — make it occupy, in fact, the 
whole workmg area of moral and aesthetic life. It may be 
said that the radical mistake of the natural man is to pursue 
his private pleasure and not the pleasure of all ; and that 
when this is set right, the great contradiction between 
pleasure and good is in prmciple overcome. And the idealist 
Hedonist of to-day of course takes general and not pnvate 
pleasure as his criterion But I would point out that in 
aesthetic there is strictly no such distinction as that between 
private and general pleasure; and yet the contradictions 
which arise in takmg pleasure as the due to excellence are 
more marked perhaps than they are in ethics. I mean 
simply that, except with rare and gifted mmds, the natural 
man, in as far as he follows what pleases him, is certain to 
be wrong. In aesthetic and m ethic alike, let him ever so 
much set his heart on general and not on private pleasure. 
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the bottom fact is that his only chance of obtaimng the fuller 
satisfaction is to make an effort which is m the diicctjon of 
the greater difl&cnlty. This effort corresponds to the ap- 
parent contradiction which the prmciple of jilcasure has to 
explam away before it can even appear to cover the facts 
If quantity of pleasure is the guide, why all this effort and 
explanation ? A natural answer comes " In the apphcation 
of our pleasure arithmetic ” I have tned to show that this 
does not really work. But now I want to make a more 
positive suggestion on the Imes indicated above 

I wiU recapitulate the data as I see them, data presented 
equally by ethic and aesthetic. Up to a certfim point of com- 
plexity pleasures and pams seem comparable by a direct 
quantitative process Yet the natural man, man in as far 
as he adopts the direct process, is always tending to be wiong 
in his choice, to be wrong, because he misses satisfaction, 
both by his own admission and by the test of ciitical experi- 
ence. And, in our choice, we are aU constantly tempted 
to be the natural man, and so to be wrong. And m this way 
we daily and hourly miss satisfaction. It is further granted 
that right choices would and do bring a relatively full satis- 
faction, somethmg which we ultimately prefer, and up to a 
certam pomt can acquiesce in. 

Now, how does the natural man, in the sense of man qua 
following the greatest apparent pleasure, miss liis satisfac- 
tion? What would the effort, which adnaittcdly he fails to 
make, adiieve for him ? What is the source of the elaboration 
of ethical and aesthetic science ? 

You may say, " He does his Hedonic sums too carelessly 
If he made a more serious effort he would do them better 
Ethical and ^Esthetic science consist of the theory of Hedonic 
arithmetic.” 

But it is very hard to see, if calculation were all, how diffi- 
culty aind resistance should creep m, as they do I suggest 
therefore another answer. He goes wrong precisely by 
attending to the more obvious characters of facile satisfac- 
tion. These are just the characters which can, apparently, 
be quantitatively estimated. The difi&culty of the right choice 
comes from the need of attending to other characters And 
these other characters are what ethical and aesthetic science 
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develop. I wiU try to explain. There are pleasures which 
it needs no eifort to enjoy. There are others which need 
effort to enjoy and which need effort also to guard and 
sustain their enjoyment. The fuller satisfaction, by the 
unanimous voice of critical experience, belongs to a hfe m 
which the latter bear at all events a very considerable part. 
The fullest satisfaction to be had m human life is for normal 
natures only to be won and maintained with constant exer- 
tion. There can be no doubt that fairly full satisfaction is to 
be had, and there can be none, I think, that it is only to be 
bought with serious effort 

The “ easy ” pleasures, as I may call them in a word — 
those which are practically of umversal attractiveness to 
healthy human bemgs — ^are the most readily treated as mag- 
nitudes by Hedonic arithmetic. They are on the whole I 
suppose what would popularly be called bodily pleasures. 
I do not mean to say that a hard and fast line can be drawn 
between them and the more arduous kmd of satisfaction. 
But yet there is a pretty obvious distmction which runs 
through the whole of ethics and aesthetics. The " easy ” 
pleasures, though they may vary from repose to the most 
strenuous bodily exertion, appear to ” come natural ” to 
the healthy body, and their excesses, though mcompatible 
with true health, also '* come natural ” It is urged, as 
by Plato, that they lead to or are mixed with uneasmess ; 
but, at the moment of impulse, they have no uneaismess to 
overcome. 

The “ arduous ” pleasures, or better, satisfactions, have a 
complex character which embodies the whole ethical and 
aesthetic difficulty of which we have been speakmg No one 
doubts that the satisfaction which they give is fuller and 
more harmomous than that of the bodily pleasures or those 
which relatively approach the nature of the latter* But 
every one, except perhaps remarkably gifted natures, ex- 
periences a certain resistance in the enjoyment of them. 
They mvolve an exertion comparable to that of serious 
intellectual work, a resolution of discrepancies, and a main- 
tenance of unusual and exhaustmg moods of feeling. Nearly 

’ Cf in Mackail's Ltfe of Moms " the physical craving for reading was 
unknown to him ” I quote from memory 
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every one, I take it, has some little shrinking from readmg or 
seemg on the stage the Oedipus Tyranms or Lear. 
The spint is willmg, but the flesh is weak The contradic- 
tions in a great tragedy are no doubt resolved, but their 
presence and the tension which they imply are just what 
gives the depth to aesthetic satisfaction. And so m ethics 
To conduct a great enterpnse bringmg mto umty jarring 
passions and interests is perhaps the fullest satisfaction m 
the world ; but the man who is domg it would often possess 
greater pleasure if he were cultivatmg his garden 

The distinction we are speakmg of is the same that James 
refers to when he points out that we do not speak: of a 
victory over our ideals, but we do speak of a victory over 
our self-mdulgence And it is the foundation I suppose of 
Spmoza’s contrast between the strength of passion and the 
weakness of " active ” emotions,>^ or between Mtllaiw, local or 
partial pleasure, and htlanias,^ the pleasure attendmg upon 
a fully organized intelhgence. It is the old prima facie dis- 
tinction between yieldmg to temptation and domg nght 
The rejection of egoism does not destroy the difficulty in 
principle. We can yield to temptation for others as much 
as for ourselves. 

Now it IS a very heroic measure, as it seems to me, to 
assert m the teeth of this fundamental difficulty that quantity 
of pleasure is the clue to greatest satisfaction. Of course 
we are not to argue that the object which de facto we prefer 
must be preferred qua the greater pleasure ; if we said that, 
we should be back m psychological Hedomsm. Yet no 
doubt we must maintain, what all expenence and science 
agree to, the greater happmess or satisfaction of the more 
harmonious livmg. But to mamtam this on the quantitative 
basis is, I suggest, to maintain a true conviction on the wrong 
grounds. 

I believe that common instmct is right and that, so far 
as true quantitative estimates can be carried, the pecuhar 
expenences which I have called the *' easy ” pleasures will 
always have an advantage m choice from the facihty and 
obvious intensity which so easily turn them mto temptations 
I do not believe that the mam difficulty of ethics and 
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aesthetics can be disposed of in this way by simply ignoring 
it. We must admit, I am mdined to hold, at least a possi- 
bihty that greater quantity of pleasure, so far as the phrase 
has a meanmg, might often go with the less complete satis- 
faction. All satisfaction must be pleasurable; but it is 
a mismterpretation of the appearances to say that the fuller 
satisfaction is the more pleasurable.* It is conceivable that 
pleasure should be a concomitant of satisfaction — which, I 
take to be synonymous with happmess — without being pro- 
portional to it A relation of this kmd seems not impossible. 
It would involve the presence, m quantitative pleasure j>ar 
excellence, of some element which in the higher satisfactions 
was present m a less degree, either absolutely or relatively. 
Violence of sensation, perhaps, is an example of such an 
element in the case of aesthetic enjoyment. 

What can be meant by a fuller satisfaction which is not 
necessarily a greater pleasure ? What I have m mind is such 
a difference as that between great art and literature, on the 
one hand, and “ popular ” art and literature on the other, 
or in ethics, between a serious and responsible undertaking 
and any kmd of sport or amusement. The general theory of 
the contrast must be, I presume, that the former evokes our 
nature more nearly as a whole, and the latter more partially. 
But these phrases, “ as a whole ” and " partially,” are decep- 
tive when apphed to an organized system, because in such a 
system the whole is not necessarily more in every dimension 
than the part. It is possible for the more total satisfaction 
to be preferred though possessing less violence or facflity of 
feeling, because the logic of the desires works towards remov- 
ing contradictions between their objects as much as possible. 
But intensity and facility of enj‘o5rment may remam on the 
side of the partial excitement And if intensity of absorption 
seems m a sense to be rather on the side of the grea,t tragedy 
or grave enterpnse, still this intensity, stirring up all the 
paradoxes of our bemg from its foimdations, need not be 

* The tendency to assert any snpenonty in the form of a quantity of the 
nearest measurable element is so enormously strong that we cannot be sur- 
prised at the difficulty which the very greatest thinkers have m resisting it. 
Plato's famous argument, B&p ix , is brought to a numencal result, though, 
as I hold, by this very fact he shows that he makes light of the quantitative 
shape 
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prima facie an intensity of pleasure. There is also the point 
that any one who does not know pain has plainly omitted a 
great range of experience. It must surely be in some sense 
mcluded in a complete satisfaction 

No doubt there is a tendency for elements which appear to 
be sacrificed in the mtermediate grades of perfection to be 
restored as perfection is approached. What is a loss, and 
how far perfection can involve what to us would seem a 
" loss,” is a most difficult problem, both m metaph3rsic and 
in such sciences as aesthetic. But it seems clear, as indeed 
the author’s theory most emphatically demands, that we 
cannot exclude aH transformation of common experience in 
the higher grades of perfection on the ground that it would 
involve a loss And if so — ^if for example the world of sensa- 
tion must be sacrificed m ultimate reility — there can be no 
general reason why mtmisity or quantity of pleasure should 
persist m such a way as to merit the names we give 
them. 

It seems to follow that m some form or degree, after all 
has been said that can be said for the unity of body and mind, 
it will be necessary to rehabfiitate the distmction between 
bodily or relatively partial, and spiritual or relatively total, 
satisfactions. A pleasure in which the bodily system as such 
is harmomously excited, as in a game or sport at its best, 
must be fundamentally different from a far-reaching emotion 
in which the body is but secondarily aroused, as in reflection 
on the triumph of a great moral or pohtical cause. If it were 
possible that pleasure, in the direct and simple sense, could 
be proved proportional to the partiapation of the body in any 
activity, and not to the range of objective harmony signified 
to the intelligence through its activity (e.g through a certain 
group of judgments or perceptions), we should have a theory 
which would come near to fitting the facts of introspection 
and of ethical and aesthetic analysis. Pleasure would then 
be a concomitant of satisfaction, but not simply proportional 
to it. The equivalent of pleasure m ultimate reahty would 
not be anmhilated by such a doctrine, for the body and all its 
feelings plainly must be represented there 
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III. I return to pomt (i) of section 102, the author’s con- 
tention that "the idea of Perfection cannot give us any 
criterion of moral action.” 

What has been said above, first as to the true nature of a 
good criterion as (a) essential and not extraneous and (6) con- 
crete and not abstract, and secondly as to the true process of 
judgment which is parodied by Hedonic calculation, belongs 
in substance to the present argument. It only needs to be 
applied to the author’s contention in three respects, (a) as 
to his ruling out the work of a cnterion in hindering self- 
deception ; (6) as to the assumption that the idea of perfection 
can only be applied by comparison m the abstract ; and (c) 
by showmg that the process on which we rely is not confined 
to development of ideals as contrasted with their satisfaction 

(a) The argument of section 104 — ^I am not sure whether 
it is directed against Green — ^amounts to ruhng out the 
moral danger of self-deception. Yet I should have expected 
Mr. McTaggaxt to accept the principle " Quicquid petitur, 
petitur sub specie boni ” , and if so, there is no immoral choice 
which does not depend at bottom on self-deception. Even 
apart from this principle, the field of possible self-deception 
in morals is certainly enormous and extends over almost all, 
if not quite all, stnctly ethical choices Thus, I subimt, it 
is a senous error of theory to separate the moral and intel- 
lectual elements of the choice. But this is, as it seems to 
me, the essence of Mr. McTaggart’s argument. The sup- 
posed moral agent— he urges — ex hypoihest intends to do 
right, before he knows what the .criterion says Otherwise, 
he asks, of what use could a moral criterion be to him ? If 
he is not going to be deterred from a choice by its bemg 
shown to be wrong, he can have no use for a cnterion that 
telts hun whidb choice is nght and which is wrong. This 
argument is directed against an alleged fault in the reasoning 
of those who advocate the critenon of Perfection. They 
take their examples, the author affirms, not from a choice 
between two courses alike prima facie moral, but from a 
choice between courses one of which is stated as good or in 
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the name of good, and the other as either defiant or neglect- 
ful of morality. In such a case he agrees, the idea or, one 
might suggest, the mere name of peifection is enough to 
distinguish between them But he contends, for the reason 
above mentioned, this is no test of the value of the criterion 
to a moral agent desirous to do nght His perplexity can 
only be between courses both of which appeal to him in tiie 
name of right. A critenon which only warns him against 
a choice which by its statement is immoial — a critenon 
which == " Do what you believe to be right and not wrong ” 
— can be of no service to him. 

I do not know whether Green is here aimed at, but his 
argument will serve to point out what I take to be the defect 
in Mr. McTaggart's Green selects,' no doubt, as one ex- 
ample of the operation of his cntcrion, a dioicc which, for 
iTw criheal onlooker, appears to be a choice between a moral 
effort and a self-indulgence. But the supposed chooser is to 
choose I presume by the light of one or oLher of the critena 
in question, and is not to be imagined as in the possession 
of a moral touchstone pnor to their operation The question 
then IS which of the two criteria wiU most readily help the 
supposed chooser to the choice a^-suraed by the critical on- 
looker to be right. Green alleges that Uie Hedonic entennn 
will or may co-operate with the tendencies that make for 
self-deception, whereas the critenon of peifection, from the 
fact that it appeals to a standard heterogeneous from personal 
«ij03OTient, is more likely to effect a discriminaiion such as 
no confusing desires can blur. 

It is implied that the choice is one m which a man could 
hardly go wrong except by serious self-deception But this, 
from Green’s point of view, makes the case stionger agamst 
the Hedonic enterion, which by operatmg in pari tnaiena 
with the source of confusion, seems to lum likeJy to permit 
such a confusion to take place even m a case where it should 
be easily avoided. It does not mdeed make the positive 
case very strong for the criterion of perfection, because the 
choice sdected is a fairly simple one, purposely with a view 
to its negative bearing against the Hedomc critenon Never- 
theless it suggests, what is Green's prmciple throughout,* 
•Eg. Prolegomena, sect. 374. ’Eg sect 308. 
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that to be habitually preoccupied with an idea of perfection 
in apphcation to life is the most practical and important 
safeguard against self-deception m moral choices The 
separation of the moral resolve and the intellectual judg- 
ment on which Mr. McTaggart founds his objection, rules 
out this use of a moral criterion, because it supposes that 
the determmation to do right being first and mdependently 
made, the chooser is henceforward an imbiased reasonea: 
in the apphcation of a cntenon. But this seems to ignore 
the whole nature of the moral choice, which is essentially the 
mamtenance of effective insight against bhndmg influences. 
In short then, even if, what has yet to be discussed, the 
cntenon of perfection could give little or no gmdance in 
absolutely bona fide perplexities between courses of conduct 
with a moral bearmg, the fact that it is a safeguard m cases 
where the perplexity pretends to be but is not absolutely bona 
fide is enough to make it cover by far the most important 
part of the range in which Ethics can be asked for guidance. 
In all mtncate matters of conduct, eg in law or politics, 
where varying and important emergencies press upon us, to 
keep the nght prmciple and not the wrong one before the 
attention is of the very first practical importance. It makes 
constantly the whole difference between good and bad work. 
It may be admitted that if the proposed cntenon only con- 
tained, as the author contends, such a rule as Do what you 
really think nght, it could not be fertile of detail ; though 
preoccupation even with such a rule is of much more decisive 
importance m life than might be supposed, because dis- 
traction of attention is one of the great instruments of sdf- 
deception But the question, what it contains, is now to be 
discussed. 

(J) In bona fide moral difiiculties, the author argues, pre- 
occupation with the idea of perfection can give no guidance. 
For the supreme good, as we leam its nature from Meta- 
ph3reic, cannot be realized perfectly by any action in a world 
of matter, time, and space. Nor can we determme by com- 
parison which of alternative ends, or which division of 
resources between competmg purposes, will realize it least 
imperfectly For, m the supreme good, choice is precluded. 
No demmit of perfection is wanting and each is there to the 
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full But choice is the essence of our position.^ In all ends, 
which we can conceive as moral ends, there is some good, 
complete good m none. Our question is which good to 
select and which to sacrifice, and how to compromise between 
t hPTTt. And this a comparison with perfection, where all 
good is present m fullness but in shapes wholly different from 
those we know, can never teH us The attempt to demon- 
strate it leads to sophistry We msist that the element 
which happens to mterest us most forms a link between a 
cartam action and perfection And we neglect the fact that 
other elements, absent in this action, are present in others 
which we happen to dislike. 

I. If the means of guidance is to be such an abstract 
comparison as Mr McTaggart suggests, I think his con- 
clusion follows. It is impossible, as Plato points out, to go 
without mtermediate steps from the most abstract universal 
to the most concrete particular. The attempt to do so mvolves 
Eristic, le. either the refusal to ascribe predicates, or the 
assertion that one predicate is as true as another This 
is what Mr. McTaggart imputes to the Perfectionist views. 
But as constantly happens m philosophical discussions. 
Perfectionists would retort the accusation, and say that the 
intermediate steps are needlessly cut away and Eristic intro- 
duced by the operation of his theory. 

The whole issue turns on the refusal to recognize our 
imperfect experience as a stage m which the idea of per- 
fection IS active, relatively to the capacities of that stage. 
By recognizmg this idea only m the abstract shape which 
presents itself as the result of metaphysic, and failing to 
insist that this abstract shape is imperfect until charged 
with the life and power of all reality, the idea of Perfection 
IS made a particular instead of a umversal It becomes a 
hard atom, which takes up an attitude of exclusion to the 
world whose core it should be Thus the attempt to obtam 
moral guidance from it takes the shape of a comparison with 
it, and becomes parallel to an attempt to obtain scientific 
knowledge from mspectmg the prmciple of the Uniformity 
of Nature. In each case we have taken the prmaple apart 

* Mr Taylor has put the same point very eSectively in Th& Pfohlem of 
Conduct, but I have not the reference. 
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from the stages in which its nature is revealed, and have 
thus incapacitated ourselves for seeing it embodied, though 
imperfectly, at every stage of our eiqpenence. 

Our answer then to the argument drawn from the abstract- 
ness of our idea of perfection, by which it fails to show how 
it includes our reahty, would be that in lookmg for moral 
guidance we begin at the other end. It may be true— -I 
at least am not disputing it — ^that the central workings of 
our thought, which experience cannot imdo, compel us to 
a result which may be stated m the abstract as Mr. McTaggart's 
view of Hegel's Absolute is stated. But the inevitable 
abstractness of this result, where experience fails to fill up 
the outhne of thought, is a positive loss if it debars us from 
recog nizin g the workmg of the idea withm the tissue of 
experience We know that its work will be imperfect, 
because our expenence is imperfect. But that is no reason 
agamst its being defimte and nght as far as it goes. The 
shape it takes would not do for ultimate reality , but the 
shape it takes for ultimate reality will not do for the given 
stage of experience. Thus m science Biology or Chemistry 
may be Hkened to growmg forms, whose general life principle, 
when taken out m the abstract, becomes the Uniformity of 
Nature.* But so taken out in the abstract, though interest- 
ing for Logic and Philosophy, it is useless to the sciences. 
They are it, in shapes dictated by expenence at every moment, 
but when it is separated from these they cannot use it. So 
with the moral life. Its shape at any moment is the idea of 
perfection workmg in expenence down to that moment, as a 
staving after the completest harmony possible under all the 
conditions, in other words after what we really want. Taken 
out and pushed home in the abstract, it becomes useless, for 
this particular work The forms which it had generated in 
the matter of experience have then been cancelled as inade- 
quate to the whole, and therefore all links are cut between 
Perfection and human life. But they were not inadequate 
to the part; on the contrary, the effort which generated 
them is the same as, and an essential part of, that which 
as an antwipai%o naturae, regardmg only the central Imes 

* Ultimately, of course, the Absolute But I take it at a stage when the 
distmction of Kiowledge and Practice still persists 
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of experience, leads to the abstract conception of ultimate 
reality. The “tacking” of Dialectic makes no difference 
to this adequacy Mistakes may be necessary , but they 
are necessary only as efforts after harmony, and, as the 
striviugs of reason, are relatively good Indeed, everything 
but ultimate reahty as such may be treated as a mistake 
But there are nnstakes and mistakes Our object is to make 
only that mistake which our whole experience cannot help 
us to avoid. 

The point may be put more simply by saying that we 
test courses of action not by the abstract metaphyaical idea 
of the supreme good, but by the tc'sts by which that idea 
itself is obtamed — and which theieforc foim tlic lule of the 
entire process of practical experience — ^thc dialectic of desire. 
The essence of the test at every point is the resolution of 
contradictions. Our action is precisely parallel to that by 
which scientific theories are remodelled and adapted , and, 
like scientific theories, our morality is no doubt in the mam a 
workmg habit or tradition, m couisc of constant readjustment. 

I am convinced that the reiteration of such phrases as 
" choice ” and “ preference ” is fatal to understanding the 
nature of the moral criterion AU voluntary action is 
" choice ” m the sense that it is willed ; but the phrase sug- 
gests the selection of one ready-made course of conduct out 
of a number, as if there were hundreds before us on the 
counter of a shop. Thus the question why you choose " it,” 
or which course you " like best,” acquires a predominance 
unknown in real life. For, m fact, action is construction, 
rationality, mvention of individual solutions foi mdividual 
problems by modification of existmg systems This is 
what, I think. Green really meant ^ when he insisted that 
while nothing could follow from a bare definition of virtue, 
yet morality grows by habitual pieoccupation with moral 
ideas in appheation to circumslances as they arise. The 
true analogy is the absorption of a scientific mtelhgence m 
detecting the true bearings of a prmciple such as natural 
selection. Such an absorption is fruitful, m moiality and m 
science alike; and fruitful m propoition as the principle is 
clearly and justly apprehended. 

* Prolegomena, sect 308 
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Then, it may be asked, do we admit morality or Ethics, 
which we here compare with Biology and Chemistry, to be a 
natural science ; and do we not abandon the contention that 
a metaphysical idea is necessary for the gmdance of conduct ? 

This IS very much a matter of degree. I admitted that 
the Umfomnty of Nature as such is of no use to Biology or 
Chemistry, because it is notorious that these sciences can 
exist and flourish without casting a glance on Logic. But 
the total absence of a working faith in Uniformity would 
be and has been, I suppose, fatal even to the most purely 
natural science So one might say that in a sense a logical 
faith is necessary and useful to the merest natural knowledge. 
And this logical faith itself has degrees ; and notions of system, 
method, and explanation may, though I am slow to assert it, 
be found really hdpful m determmmg scientific problems. 

Morahty deals with higher categones, and its working 
faith involves a umty of a type not known to pure natural 
science. Such a unity is really a metaphysical idea, though 
to say in what forms and disguises it actually operates in 
the everyday nund would be a very difficult matter But 
it seems clear that the due which the mind follows, however 
ignorantly, is in substance that idea of perfection which 
pursued in its mam Imes beyond the details of experience 
becomes the Idea of the Absolute. No doubt it is the unity 
just in advance of where we stand, rather than an idea of 
the ultunate metaphysical Absolute, which at any moment, 
as Green insists, aids and gmdes the ordinary man. Morahty 
depends on metaphysic, I am suggesting, not in the sense 
that it works with the explicit determmations of the Abso- 
lute, but that it operates through conceptions of unity which, 
if criticized or doubted, only metaphysical mvestigation can 
ducidate or justify. The idea of the Supreme Good is the 
ultimate ducidation of this conception, but cannot be the 
shape m which it actually operates within the everyday 
mmd. This is Plato’s doctnne, and Green’s ; * and it meets, 
I think, in principle, the difficulty of an abstract comparison 
between a course of conduct and the Supreme Good. 

» Prolegomena, sect 309, of Pepubho, 505 E *' The good, which every 
soul pursues, as the end of all its actions, divining its existence, but perplexed 
and unable to apprehend satisfactorily its nature ” — e it is our guide 
throughout, but changes as we pursue it. 
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3, It remams to explain more in detail how, in the adjust- 
ment of moral conduct, we ohtam guidance from the idea of 
perfection as thus understood. The essential point is that 
the situations which constitute the problems of conduct 
are highly mdmduahzed, and demand no less mdividualized 
solutions. Existmg morality, and current knowledge of man 
and of the world, are the organs by which the impulse 
towards umty is brought mto relation with specific character 
and circumstance These play the part in practice which 
is played in the development of theory by acquired science 
and expenence. 

And it is very important not to demand too much. The 
idea of a magical possibility of absolute nghtness in morahty 
seems to be at the root of ethical pessimism The best 
nghtness we can hope for is to be right for us under all our 
conditions and hmitations ^ It is because these conditions 
and limitations are so complex that moral problems are not 
hopelessly insoluble. We have not got to say what is nght 
for others, or what would be nght for ourselves if we were 
other than we are. Our judgment in morahty is about as 
good and as bad as our judgment m other complex matters. 
We attempt — whether by habit or by reflection makes no 
difference, for framed habit can make all adjustments of 
which reflection is capable — we attempt to harmomze the 
situation presented to us, mdudmg our own selves, following 
the logic of the objects of desire towards real satisfaction. 
We are not brilliantly successful ; but we are about as suc- 
cessful m conduct as m the other matters which we approach 
in the same way; for example in science, or in practical 
organization 

We aim, then, at satisfaction, or the removal of contradic- 
tions in expenence where our action can effect it, in short, 
at determinmg and attaining what we really want. It is a 
mistake of principle, I hold, to attempt to lay down before- 
hand in what our satisfaction is to consist, whether in pleasure 
or m any other predetermmed form of consciousness That 
is like bindmg a physicist before he begms his science to the 

* This IS the very type and essence of science. Mr Taylor seems wholly 
ofi the right track at this pomt, m suggesting that individualization makes 
morality subjective [Problem, p 361) 
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terms in wHch he is to explain phenomena Every problem 
or situation is thoroughly concrete, though umversal and the 
meeting-pomt of umversal forces and principles. Our busi- 
ness is to invent the course which shall most remove contra- 
dictions : to theorize the mdividual situation, includmg our 
own resources. 

This is why, though as a rule I have the utmost respect 
for Mr. McTaggart’s arguments and examples, I cannot 
fhiTtlc his instances here to be of a relevant type. They 
rank, it seems to me, with questions which are cardessly 
propounded as puzzles to students of practical sciences, con- 
taining no possible data for an answer. It is hke saying to 
a gardener, “ Am I to prime an apple-tree in my orchard > ” 
or saymg to a doctor, " My child has spots on him , what do 
you think can be the matter ? ” The answer comes at once : 
“ Show me the tree ” or " the child, and I will tell you what 
I thmk.” Just so it is asked. Is mamage the best arrange- 
ment ? The morahst, if I am right, and as Green maintains,* 
has no immediate msight based on a comparison with the 
idea of perfection in the abstract He will demand that the 
question shall be closely stated, with regard to the stage of 
social advance, the race and civilization about which it is 
asked, and will then treat the issue as a senous inquiry 
largely sociological but having an ethical aspect through its 
bearing on character. He can determme the general nature 
of the claims and capacities of selves in a definite type of 
society, and may then be able to offer a judgment on the 
question what arrangement of institutions provides a con- 
ciliation of these with the least degree of mjury. The pomt 
of view which makes him a morahst lies m his being alive to 
more and deeper aspects of unity than would appeal to the 
biologist or to the junst as such. His eye is differently 
trained. This is exemplified by Green’s mvestigation.* It 
flows directly from his conception of a spintual umty gradu- 
ally taking form through the working of an idea of good in 
the experience of certam types of men. For other types of 
moral bemg the conclusion nught, conceivably, be different. 
In such a real investigation of an ethical question the Hedonic 
cntenon, I beheve, could never occur to the student's nund. 

* Prolegomena, sect 379 » Pr%nc%pUs of Pohtical ObhgaUon, sect» 233, 
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So in the conflict of different ends, or in the distribution 
of resources, such as money and tune, between different 
objects. The problem is altogether transformed when we 
state it as the endeavour to conslnict a solution for a highly 
complex situation, from what it is when we take it as a 
question asked m the abstract, out of all context. It is put 
to us again. Does a pubhc school do a boy more haim or 
good ? In general, I should say, no answer can be given. 
In view of a particular boy, whose character and surroimd- 
ings we know, and of a particular school, there is no great 
difficulty as a rule m formmg a fair judgment on the question 
As regards the distnbution of time or money, there is a 
difficulty which I have admitted, in bnngmg the higher forms 
of unity into relation with quantitative terms But as m 
aesthetic or medicme, so in ethics, the result is obtained by 
a frank recogmtion that every solution of a problem is 
subject to mechanical conditions A single question, how 
much a man should eat, or how loud a note must be struck, 
or how much colour must be put on the eye of a poi trait, is 
meaningless , and so is the question how much money I 
should give to chanty, or what time I should devote to 
metaphysic and to bicyclmg. In plam words, the distnbu- 
tion of money and time must be systematically theonzed 
m connection with the possibilities offered by the situation 
That we are born into our theoiics or conventions, and most 
of us never know that they do the work of theories, is no 
objection at all, for precisely the same is true of our mental 
fm^ture of every kmd Thus a particular decision is 
approached on the basis of a rationalized habit, dictated by the 
mam aun and design of life. I have formed, or have picked 
up, or inherited, a notion or instinct of what I can achieve 
and how I mean to achieve it. On this all details are con- 
sequential, though, of course, m most lives, with a very 
loose logic. But logic is no looser in morality than in opmion, 
whidb admittedly is meant to be logical. From the mam 
aims and method of life certain necessities follow as to adjust- 
ments of time and money ; chanty is or should be relative 
not only to the money I can spare but to the attention I 
can devote to its utihzation, and that agam follows from 
my hne of life and special capacities Recreation and work 
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are adjusted by a concrete theory of the way m which the 
claims on my limited powers may best be met. I do not 
say for a moment that we are usually nght, or even self- 
consaous, m our decision ; but I do say that our hfe is prob- 
ably a more rational whole than our opimons, and that 
the latter are admittedly a thing which ought to be logically 
coherent There is no theoretical difficulty, therefore, in 
saymg the same of our conduct. 

If it is urged, as I think Mr. McTaggart means to urge in 
his demand for principles of distribution, that we must lay 
down beforehand at least what kmd of thmgs are more im- 
portant, and what kind of thmgs are to give way, I answer, 
as above, that m a sense this is obvious, but in a sense I believe 
it to be a dangerous fallacy. Our pnnaple, the logic of our 
objects, will teU us m its workmg what are deep-lying con- 
tradictions, what are superficial, what apparent harmonies 
are pregnant with latent discords, or what apparent discords 
are mtroductions to fuUer harmonies It will teU us all this, 
so far as our knowledge and inference extend, and that 
limits the situation with which in morality we have to deal 
We cannot escape its operation, so long as we act bona fide. 
The sense that "it is all very well, but there is something 
wrong,” which attends a victorious self-deception by whidi 
we enter on a doubtful course of conduct, must be given its 
place, if we are true to ourselves, and must be tracked out 
to its significance. We are quite safe to miss our own satis- 
faction, unless we take sincere accoimt of all we know and 
feel, and let each element have logical fair play 

But if it IS meant that we are to prescribe the species of 
our feelings of sabsfaction beforehand, that is, I think, a pit- 
fall. Some solutions may bring pleasure, others intellectual 
repose ; others “ the approval of conscience ” ; others the 
tranquillity of endurance of completed tragedy. All we need 
to know IS that we seek complete satisfaction , the dashmg 
and harmonizing of objects will indicate our defectiveness 
or our success m ways which could not be adequate, if it 
were possible to lay them down beforehand. 

It is, I am convmced, a profound theoretical error to think 
of current moral and social ideas and traditions as something 
arbitrary, which might just as well have been different. Just 
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like the sciences, they are a tissue of adaptations, generated 
by the struggle of logic, with different degrees of insight, to 
harmonize situations from moment to moment I am not 
sa37ing that life is wisely or nghtly determined by these 
adaptations, but I am sa3ung that it is thoroughly determined, 
and that to suppose our own choices to be m prinaple 
capricious or irrational is to misunderstand our position and 
the essence of the moral problem Not only is it scientifi- 
cally wrong to treat the bulk of social tradition as irrational 
m its genesis, but it shows a lack of msight to treat conduct 
and modes of hfe as in essence irrationally determined The 
logic of life is imperious, and conduct is gmded by the dialectic 
of ifs objects in the mmutest details. To urge that it is full 
of error and mcoherence is irrelevant , the point is that the 
machmery of determmation is operative throughout, and is 
of an assignable nature. The imperfection of its results is 
itself necessary, and relative to the gaps of our experience.^ 

I may further illustrate my pomt by referrmg to Mr. 
McTaggart’s evacuating mterpretation of " my station and 
its duties.” (I m no way attribute my views to Mr. Bradley.) 
The idea of his station and its duties, he mamtams, does 
not teach a schoolmaster how to deal nghtly with a particular 
boy on a particular occasion. This is something which I 
am tempted to say that I cannot understand It must mean, 
no doubt, that the author reduces the idea of one’s station 
to a general conception of one's place m society as distinct 
from other places. But surely this is a very poor idea of 
one's station. Who says “ schoolmaster ” says " a walkmg 
theory and practice of education.” This is “ what it is to 
be” a schoolmaster. His conception of his position as 
distmct, say, from that of the clergjmian and the parent, 
is just the outlme of an idea which theory and experience 
have filled in and adapted in detail, till his position involves 
for him a distmct conception of his mdividual duty to each 
mdividual boy who is entrusted to his charge, and this agam 
carries with it the reaction of his trained nature upon every 
occasion and situation which anses. That his action is not 
in form determined by reflection or deduction makes, as I 
urge throughout, no theoretical difference at all. It is 
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governed in ttie end by ideas and must be condemned or 
judged in their light. He is bound to have considered what, 
under all the conditions, can best be made of each boy so far 
as the schoolmaster is concerned ; and this is ]ust his con- 
crete idea of his station. It is a clear case of such a theory 
as I contend for. 

Therefore, about the general method of the determmation 
of conduct, there is, if I am nght, no doubt or difficulty 
whatever. It is simply the logic of the objects of desire, by 
which we pursue the idea of perfection as our complete 
satisfaction. It is subject to bhndness, due partly to lack 
of experience and inferential power, partly to sdf-deception 
by which partial objects, stimulating desire, are preferred to 
the whole. At every stage our idea of perfection represents 
our best construction of the whole; and m proportion as 
criticism touches it Metaphysic is needed to sustain and 
develop it. Its working through habit and knowledge to 
resolve the contradictions of our individual situation is not 
to be taken as a pronouncement of abstract Metaphysic ; but 
acting through categones which nothing but Metaphysic 
can justify, it plays quite a different part m the science from 
that played by Uniformity of Nature in Chemistry and 
Biology And even for these sciences the entire abandon- 
ment of the logical idea which works in them would mean 
annihilation 

A consequence of great importance seems to me to follow 
from the nature of this mode of determmation, as compared 
with the summation of pleasures. As objects of action 
become more complex the translation of them into quantity 
tends to bracket them as equal m value. Every one knows 
how heterogeneous confplexes, say, the marks of wholly dis- 
similar exammees, insist on summmg themselves up to the 
same total. The linear numerical series has no way of repre- 
senting Ihe different composition of identical sums. Now 
between alternative complexes of objects which give the 
same sum of pleasure, though as wide asunder m their nature 
as the poles, a Hedonic criterion cannot distmguish. Whereas, 
as situations become more complex, the adequate solution 
of each m concrete science tends to become more clearly 
differentiated; so that situations of modem life, on careful 
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coiisideration, constantly seem to dictate their own solution 
beyond any doubt. 

(c) From the point of view here taken, tlie two standards 
of immediate harmony vnth environment, and of develop- 
ment of ideals, become commensurable Happiness, in the 
sense of harmony or satisfaction of the whole of which we 
are members, becomes the only test. Dehberation is incipient 
development, and development is for the sake of rcmovmg 
contradiction, or realizmg satisfaction. How completely 
we are able to conceive the whole to which we belong must 
be a question of our individual experience and capacity. 
On this depends the soundness of our judgment in meur- 
ring immediate contradictions, that is, in makmg sacrifices 
(whether merely in our own persons or in the persons of 
those whom we are able to affect) with a view to possibilities 
of development either future m the hves m question, or 
wholly beyond them, or remammg partial and painful withm 
them This judgment is just of the same order as that which 
we are testing daily and hourly m acceptmg pnma facie 
sacrifices or contradictions for the sake of the whole It 
seems to me precisely analogous to our behaviour in the 
realm of theory, which mainly consists m decidmg what 
contradictions are ad hoc to be disregarded, and what, as more 
fundamental, we must apply our scientific resources to reconcile 
Ultimately, no doubt, the idea of the Supreme Good must 
include what for us are the separate aspectb of theoretical 
and practical perfection. But speakmg in more relative terms 
we may say that the idea of perfection is for conduct what 
the idea of system is for science. 

Conclusion 

The most serious objection to these views which I should 
expect to be advanced, would be that according to tliem 
we make no use of the definite content of the abstract idea 
of supreme good, as metaphysically estabhshed (I suppose) 
for all possible worlds, in determinmg our conduct We use 
it in a confessedly unperfect form, in which, I think Mr. 
McTaggart imght probably contend, the empiiical and meta- 
physical elements are undistinguishably mixed, and therefore 

•» 
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it cannot be truly said that morahty thus determined rests 
on a metaphysical basis, as Green for instance seems to assert. 
This point was referred to some pa^es back, but it may be 
well to recur to it in conclusion The answer would!, I think, 
begin by acceptmg the imperfection of morahty as a whole, 
and of our morality As Mr. McTaggart insists, perfection 
could not be realized in an expenence like ours. In attained 
perfection we should have, or there would be, a complete 
expenence forming one harmonious web with the idea of per- 
fection ; and as all would be true and satisfying no question 
would anse how much was false. In our imperfection, we 
are haunted by this question, and we must admit that the 
whole tissue of our morality is tinged with falsehood. Never- 
theless we are able, from a metaphysical standpomt, to verify 
m idea of perfection as working throughout the tissue of life. 
We cannot apply it to particulars of conduct by metaphysical 
considerations, but we can ]ustify by metaphysical con- 
siderations the logical effort which is always constructing 
particulars m obedience to the idea Though our morality 
is tinged with falsdiood throughout, yet we know that it is 
truth, relevant and relative to our life, m as far as it pursues 
the hne of effort which the nature of reason involves And 
we know that somewhere in the central tendencies of this 
effort, the tendencies whose negation would be to us the 
most fundamental contradiction, there lie characters con- 
tinuous with and implymg those of ultimate perfection. 
After all, the Absolute needs us and our conduct ]ust as we 
need it We are in it, now if ever, and we can hold to it, if 
at all, with the full breadth of reason and need not allow our 
grasp to be attenuated to a thread of hope. Our experience, 
we must remember, is in one sense a fuller revelation than an 
abstract idea of ultimate reahty, if in another it is less perfect. 
Its backwardness is due to the magnitude of the enterprise 
which it imphes , for it demands and begins the harmonization 
of a total world, and not merely the anticipation of its general 
nature. 



XII 


THE PREDICTION OF HUMAN CONDUCT : A STUDY 
IN BERGSON* 

I The root of Bergson’s views hes in his idea of “ dura- 
tion ” as contrasted with that of mathematical time or time 
spatially symbolized, or taken as the measure of change in 
morgamc nature. 

The mathematician's time, as I understand the contrast 
which Bergson draws, is symbolized by the uniform move- 
ment of a pomt, and his time-units are the imag inary 
successive positions of such a pomt, which he speaks of as 
Ti Tg Tj. Their meaning, as the mathematician employs 
them, is that a certam configuration of physical points 
comcides with each of these supposed positions of the uni- 
formly moving point. Their meamng, therefore, has no 
reference at all to the intervals traversed by the imagmary 
point. They mark a number of simultaneities, or corre- 
spondences, between positions of different pomts and the 
position of the uniformly movmg point. 

As a proof of this it is pointed out (what the present 
writer has drawn attention to in combating the idea of absolute 
time) that if we suppose aU physical movements to halve or 
to double their actual velocity, the change would not affect 
any mathematical formula, so long as the ratios of all the 
units to each other were preserved. The senes of positions 
would run past faster or slower, but it would be no less complete 
and there would be nothing to indicate the change of absolute 
veloaty. 

Time, thus conceived, is not cumulative. It carries 
along with it nothmg of the past. If a configuration recurs, 

* Tlus was an attempt to make clear Bergson’s position on certam 
questions to a general audience. 
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it is as if it were a new thing. The fact that it is a recur> 
rottce in no way aSects the points composing it. Hence, a 
previous position can be identically repeated ; for repetition 
awaketts nothing of the past, and thus makes no difference. 
In a word, such a conception of time excludes the notion of 
history. Nothing is gamed or earned forward. In the 
intervals between the positions, the system might as well 
not be. 

Duration proper, on the other hand, is one with hfe, or 
rather, with hving. Its successive parts are essentially not 
homogeneous nor umform ; it is the experience of a bemg 
radic^y progressive and creative, whose states or acts are 
not outside one another, but carry their past with them. 
This is why the expenence is essentially creative, productive 
of novelty. It is always gaimng, by the addition of the new 
to an old which is retamed. For such an experieuce, as 
opposed to mathematical tune as above desenbed, the 
intervals are the reality. It is what it is, by livmg through 
them; growing and changing, gaming in every moment. 
Hence in this case no true repetition is possible. But there 
IS a history, and the movement is irreversible. No prior 
state can be truly repeated The fact of its bemg " repeated " 
would be enough to make it different, because its pnor 
occurrence, and what has come between, have ex hypoihesi 
left their mark. 

Now Bergson makes his general complamt against both 
philosophy and common sense, that we confuse true and 
false duration ; we confuse life with the uniform movement 
of a pomt , m a word, we confuse time with space. 

For all our common wants and common sense are pro- 
foundly falsified by space perception and the analogy of 
space. Language, practical social needs, current natural 
science, are all of them deformed by spatial distinctions, e g. 
by the distinction of things, objects in space, which is rooted 
in practice and governs language. Concepts of things and 
events are all practical and spatial (it is almost the same) 
at root. They provide us with a scheme of what is where, 
and what happens when. This is all we want to know, 
when or where we must act to be dealing with the due situation 
or configuration. The comcidence of an act with the relevant 
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state of facts is what matters to us. The mterval is as unim- 
portant to our common sense as to the mathematician Our 
intdligence is at home m geometry and mechanism, m 
repetitions of occurrences according to law. Its motto is 
" Same produces same,” “ Same cause produces same effect ” 
In face of genuine life, genume duration, it is bewildered. 
True, we can make to ourselves a picture, as we imagine, of 
history and continuous occurrence But (it is a constant 
and characteristic simile in Bergson) our pictuie of duration 
is only a cmematograph picture. We snapdiot m our minds 
a number of successive positions of occurrences and by 
running them rapidly past our mental vision, we produce or 
reproduce what seems to be an experience of duration, of 
continuous living, of unmterrupted time But the thing is 
an illusion, like the bioscopic picture itself. We have not, in 
gathermg these images, recorded the expenence of the lapse 
of hvmg. Our images mark the ends of short mter\ als , 
and they give us no record, represent no intimate appie- 
hension, of the mtervals themselves. 

So it is our tendency m all our current reflection to con- 
found duration with so-called uniform time. But this time 
IS really space, i.e. succession s3mibohzed by the uniform 
movement of a pomt. We thmk of ourselves as bemg in 
time, just as we think of a thmg’s being in time, 1 e as passing 
through a succession of events. Our very self is disguised by 
superficial coimections as in h3^notic suggestion, or associa- 
tion of an idea with an act. And thus we actually fail to enter 
into our own true duration. We are called m the mommg 
and get up , we have made it a routme connection, almost 
of the t37pe of “ pull the trigger and the gun goes off.” The 
perception releases the action. 

2, Hence Bergson’s criticism of determinism and inde- 
terminism alike. Both, he urges, are rooted m the spatial 
sjmbohsm of time. We state, as the crucial question, 
" Could I have done otherwise than I did ? ” In stating the 
question thus, we substitute for the experience of duration 
the picture of a hypothetical point traversmg a uniform line, 
and, ex hyf>othest, to an end which we already know Then 
in order to express the fact of choice, we are driven to imagme 
the moving point confronted by a bifurcation of the line. 

p 
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one way leading to X, the other to Y, and the moving point 
as oscillating between them, before it takes one of the two 
alternative routes. 

All this means that we have spht up the hving self, which 
has all sorts of tendencies within it, by which it grows and 
develops its action ; we have spht this up into an mdiflerent 
point and two tracks lying outside it, such as can be retraversed 
m our quasi-mathematical thought. This is really a gratuitous 
imagery The devdopmg consciousness, holdmg together 
within itself varymg inclinations, and developing by their 
means into somethmg new at every moment, is altogether 
a different thing So, however common sense states the 
question of freedom, it naturally represents it in sharp verbal 
or spatial distmctions. Could I have done otherwise than I 
did ? Could the point, which has gone to X, have gone to Y 
instead ? 

This statement of the question, Bergson urges, however 
you answer it, m the end gives up the game to the determinist. 
You have spht up the conscious hfe into hnes and pomts m 
space ; and if you take account of the knowledge which ex 
hypothesi you possess, you are driven to admit that the point 
was moving, all along, to X or to Y, and therefore was not 
an indifferent pomt. The mdetermmist may assert, "You 
could have done otherwise ; at the place of bifurcation, it 
was still open to the moving pomt to travel to Y, instead of 
travelling, as it did, to X ” But that is wilfully using only 
a part of his knowledge, which teUs him what you really did, 
ie. that you did the action X, and therefore, according to 
this mode of representation, were all along going to do the 
action X 

The fault which makes this result inevitable is representing 
time as space. Real time, or duration, is the growth of a 
being which contains the two hnes — ^the conflicting tendencies 
— ^and much more besides, withm itself ; and it will develop 
at a certain stage mto a certam action But there is no 
indifferent point, no homogeneous hne, and no ready-made 
alternative routes, Ijdng there like roads on a map, or objects 
waiting for choice on a coimter. You cannot think back in 
^atial terms and say, I, being what I was before and after, 
was there, as I might be £gain, between these two alternatives 
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laid down for me. This all comes from mapping your course 
after the action, like a route laid down and existent m space 
It in no way corresponds to the nature of an action An 
action is not free because some other action "could have 
been done,” or imfree because the other " could not have 
berai done.” It is free, if it is free at all, because of a certain 
character m itself, which is not present in all actions, and 
where present, is present in various degrees. 

3 What IS a free action? A free action is one which 
expresses the whole “me.” That, of course, is not a new 
tlimg to say. If Bergson has a new point to make m saying 
it, this point lies m his hostihty to our current self For 
bim, this is a sort of crust over our true or fundamental self, 
formed by language, common-place education, traditional 
ideas, social practice and social relations. In aU this, he 
sees the enemy, the influence of spatial distmction and the 
spatial S3mibol of time, as expressed in the external world of 
things and the connections of simultaneous events, and the 
coimection of events with the conduct which follows on them 
by a mechanical routme or habit of reaction. AU this he 
thinks of, to repeat the phrase, as a crust ^ formed over tlic 
true self which hes in immediate expenences, in feelings, in 
the depths of personality. " To act without a reason is often 
the best reason ” "What does guide us when we are free is 
differently phrased as “ the total of our sentiments,” " our 
personal idea of happmess and honour.” But, as a rule, 
Bergson is hostile to the term idea. He is mclined to identify 
it with aU that he opposes to the true personality, with a 
superficial idea, a h37puotic or quasi-h3?pnotic suggestion,® 
which makes up a great part of what we mistake for ourselves 
“ Many people,” Bergson says, “ never do a free action at aU,” 
i.e. they act from routme in which by association the occurrence 

* If I remember ngbt, be does not refer to Wordsworth 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life 

» It will be remembered that for M Tarde our consaousness of ihe social 
self as our own is of the nature of a hypnotic illusion Les lots de I’tuiitaiton, 
p 83 . ** L*6tat social, comme r6tat hypnotique, n*est qu'une forme du 

rSve de commande et un r6ve en action N'avoir que des iddes suggerdcs et 
les croire spontandes , telle est X’lUusion propre au somnambule, et aussi bien 
k Thomme social ** The conception betrays a total failure to apprehend the 
nature of identity. 
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releases the deed , they act out of purely formal and traditional 
conceptions of social duty They never enter into them- 
selves and ask themselves what they, as complete personalities, 
really want. “ They never once possess their souls,” as 
Matthew Arnold has it They are dominated by associatiomst 
images, and their mind is fixed not on their spintual growth, 
the hfe and development of their whole bemg, but so to speak 
on what is to be done when the hour strikes, and the half- 
hour, and the hour after that. They hve not m the lapse of 
duration, but in the conjunctures of occurrence This is, as 
I understand it, the connection between his disparagement of 
the superficial self and his theory of the defective symbolization 
of duration by space 

4. Now we are prepared to consider Bergson’s view of 
prediction in case of human conduct From the above con- 
ception of duration flows a clear distinction between (i) pre- 
diction concerning purdy natural events, e g. in astronomy, 
and (2) prediction m matters of human conduct. 

In the former case you have only to deal with tune units 
as described above, which are in effect merely numbers, 
imagmaxy pomts in a uniform movement, and do not depend 
upon the intervals they divide. Prediction m this case only 
means, as it were, making them pass you very fast ; reducing 
the mtervals between them to almost nothing; doing the 
work of millenmums m a few mmutes. This, as we saw above, 
makes no essential difference in the work to be done. All 
the occurrences occur without diange, the time units are 
rattled off , only the mtervals between them are shorter 
than those which occur in fact. In this case you can do the 
thing before it occurs, without affecting its nature. And this 
is everywhere the true essential of prediction. You can 
predict, where and m as far as you can do a thing before it 
happens or is done, and not elsewhere or otherwise. 

In the hfe of conscious bemg the case is different. Here 
duration is a cause ; the intervals are experienced m transitions 
of feelmg ; and to shorten one of them is to change the quahty 
and outcome of its content. Shorten your day by one half, 
and you have cut out half the actual felt experience of it. 

True, as appeared above, it is possible to run over past 
expenences very quickly in the memory ; and hence it may 
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sfpm that they undergo no alteration by a change of the 
duration which they occupy. But the fact is not really so 
To run them over in this way, it is essential to have named 
them; and by nammg them they are essentially altered 
They are made into concepts, extracts or essences, comparable 
to the things and events of common sense. Language is 
one of the great falsifiers; one of the great agents m tlic 
conspiracy to turn time duration into the spatial symbol of 
tirrift. This distrust of language is remarkable, and from a 
philosophical pomt of view, ominous. However, it is the 
present point. Our experiences, thus recalled and reviewed, 
are no longer what they were m immediate experience, and 
would no longer suggest to us the results which in actual 
experience they would produce Therefore, prediction bemg 
essentially to do a thmg before it is done, you are in the case 
of human conduct shut up to two alternatives 

(Note at this pomt that Bergson makes a sharp distmction 
between probable prediction, based upon a man’s past conduct, 
and absolute prediction, claimmg to rest upon calculation 
We shall see that this distmction comcides wiUi one drawm 
long ago by Mr Bradley in Ethical Stuius (1876) Bergson 
appears to make too httie of the type of pre^ction which he 
admits, when he denies that it is a true link between past and 
future.) 

The case is, you. A, are to predict the course of action of B 
absolutely and by strict calculation or deduction from 
detailed data, not by mere analogy to conduct in previous 
circumstances Then there are two sub-cascs. You, A, 
may have the factors of B's duration (sentiments, motives, 
impulses) present m your mind symbolically, 1 c through 
language and m the medium of Imowledge. Then, as we 
have seen to be Bergson’s view, the factors are no I in A's 
mind what they are, or will be, or have been, m B's mind 
You cannot indicate their several intensities and their con- 
sequent result and bearing within the personal life, unless 
you know the total course of life withm which tliey are to 
behave as factors. And this would be to know precisely 
what you are challenged to predict. You can have these 
factors m your mmd, that of A, beforehand by way of know- 
ledge and communication through language; but then you 
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do not possess them in their aspect of forces and portions of a 
life. They are stripped of the power to grow and combine 
and produce the result which, in their true duration, they 
would produce. A cannot, in this way, do B’s action before 
it IS done. Grantmg that he can intellectually possess the 
data, they will not, for him, live the hfe which belongs to 
them* 

Or again, you, A, may possess the factors, actually, as 
they are, experiencing their value and intensity and power, 
and not merely possessmg these data in an intellectual shape. 
But then it would inevitably follow that your, A’s,-“ duration ” 
would be one and the same with that of the person B whose 
future action is to be predicted. And that means that you 
are one and the same with him ; for any deviation, a different 
body, a different date or life-history, would destroy some of 
the living expenence necessary to the result Therefore you 
fad in one of the conditions of prediction. You, A, would be 
doing B’s act, but you would not be doing it beforehand. 
You wotdd have turned mto B, and be domg the act when 
and as B actually does it 

5. So, to sum up Bergson's view. By calculation, afto 
the manner of astronomy, you can never predict a course 
of consciousness For a course of consciousness can never 
be possessed apart from its own duration. You can pre- 
dict, of course, probably, from knowledge of mdividual 
character and its expression m analogous situations But 
that is not the kmd of prediction m question. You cannot 
predict demonstratively from previous knowledge of psychical 
factors, because they have not their full nature except m 
being experienced. And you cannot take refuge m applymg 
the idea of causation to the psychical nexus Causation 
has no meanmg m conscious duration, because repetition is 
there impossible, for the reason pointed out above, and 
the principle of causation “ Same produces same ” only applies 
where true or precise repetition can take place, i.e. only in 
mathematical time, but not m duration For in duration 
there can never be any recurrence of the same, 

* Mir Bradley, in stating the alternative of prediction by calculation, 
requires it to be from data such as can exist before the birth of B Bergson 
apparently admits rather more, in suggesting that the actual factors of B*s 
mmd should be present as data to A, 
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Freedom, then, is the relation of the concrete " me ” to 
its action. This relation is indefinable , because, if fixed in 
a conception, and analysed, it drops out the nature of creative 
novelty which belongs to true duration, and you find your- 
self handlmg the spatial chart of time, and not the livmg 
experience. Thus every definition of freedom must establish 
determinism ; and yet determinism is false 

6. The above view, as I observed, comcidcs m certam 
pomts with that of Mr. Bradley’s Ethical Studies Calculation 
of a man’s conduct from pre-natal data, it is there observed, 
if possible, would be objectionable in the liighest degree to 
the plain man Whereas prediction based on experience of 
an individually formed character, as displayed m his habitual 
action, is an everyday fact, and is not objectionable, but 
on the whole acceptable, to the plain man And, m general 
agreement with Bergson, it is there poinled out iliat the 
instinctive objection of a reasonable man is not against fore- 
knowledge, but against what I may summarize as “ reduction ” 
What a man imnds, is bemg treated as something different 
from what he feels himself to be ; as something that can be 
mastered from the outside and put together out of alien data 
or factors; out of circumstances and conditions disparate 
with himself. He does not dislike bemg known and imdcr- 
stood as he really is, or at least as the sort of bemg he takes 
himself to be. '^at he didikes is a process of understandmg 
which seems to imply that he is not in tlie least the soit of 
bemg he takes himself to be So far Bergson’s views have a 
great deal m common with the best idealism. 

But his opposition seems to be limited, so far as English 
philosophy is concerned, to such wnters as Bam and Mill 
And he therefore appears not to meet the contentions of 
ideahsm in their developed form. Idealism would, I imagmc, 
accompany him in his campaign against associatiomsm, but 
would make other demands as against his own anti- 
intellectualism. 

Here are some points by which such a cnticism might 
be illustrated. 

(i) The principle of intelligence is not bare identity, as 
Bergson throughout maintains. Causation, as the principle 
of science, is not dependent on mere repetition of conditions 
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Therefore this alleged distinction ^ between life and inorganic 
nature, that causation is a principle which can apply to 
the latter and not to the former, ceases to be tenable. Every- 
where, intelligence hes m the tracking of the umversal, which 
is contmuity through difference, essentially creative, and not 
dependent on unchanged recurrence. On the contrary, such 
recurrence is essentially destructive of intelligent compre- 
hension, by leaving nothmg for it to comprehend. Bergson, 
as it seems to me, is not really disposed to accept the extreme 
mathematical theory of homogeneous umts of matter, but 
employs it as a reductto ad ahsurdum, by making it typical of 
the operations of intelligence and the principle of causation 
But, as descnbed by him and by other cntics, it is not identical 
with either ; and you cannot at once apply it as a reductio 
ad ahsurdum, and assign it as the true prmciple of mvestigation 
m the morganic world In short, the distmction between 
true duration and the spatial symbohsm of time — ^which may 
be a workmg abstraction — is one thing. But the suggestion 
that the latter gives the true characteristic of actual morganic 
nature, and that it is adequate to the operation of mtdligence 
and the nexus of causation, is altogether another thmg. 

(2) We find the same bias m the disparagement of thought, 
language, ideals, social relations. The general conception is 
that articulateness involves falsity. “ Reality is richer than 
thought ” Life, feehng, personality, become unknowable 
things in themselves We are watchmg the nse of a new 
agnosticism, which necessarily develops into a new pessimism. 
It IS always pessimism which tells you that ideas, language, 
social relations, take you away from the depths of reality and 
from the sprmgs of life and feehng 

{3) To this pomt of view belongs the neglect of the con- 
ception that psychical sequence and the genesis of actions 
may be knowable as logically determmed, though not, or not 
merely, a case of causation. We know that logic is latent m 
the most casual association, and this fact might give us a due 
by which logical determination might be regarded as the true 
mode of imtiative where free causes* are at work. Thus 

* It IS a distinction wlncli Hegel mainta ins up to a certain point, but not 
absolutely 

* It IS noticeable that the term “ free cause ” is common to Bergson and to 
Green 
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might be known and understood about the action of 
human bemgs without, or in addition to, prediction by cal- 
culation. Reduction might be avoided, but so also might 
the agnosticism of personality, into which the modern move- 
ment is falling as the opposite extreme. 

If the three points just referred to were rectified, what is 
valuable in Bergson’s attitude might be retamed, while the 
agno sticism would go. Freedom of action might be held a 
logical mode of mitiative, though not m the common sense a 
causal one This would give a much better piospect of 
reconciliation with a causal sj'stem of nature, and witli the 
whole of individuality, which is mutilated by the agnosticism 
we have described. 

For example Bergson nghlly complains of the bad 
habit of takmg very trivial dioiccs as the tests of freedom ; 
mere cases of routme where the whole peisonality does not 
" vibrate.” He hkes to think of the typical choice as what 
happens when an appeal is made to your whole passionate 
nature, and itnses up and defies tradition and you do some- 
thmg worth calling new. Now I am disposed to turn the 
same objection m another way It has always seemed to me 
that the really t3rpical choices, those which show human 
freedom and the true nature of initiative at their fullest, are 
the great logical choices which occupy years in the making, 
as when a man chooses his religion, 01 his profession, or his 
pohtical party, working by long processes of suggestion and 
elimmation, tiU he has found, or nearly found, a self-expression 
which includes the whole of him, and in which therefore he 
can rest. Well, but it may be said, this is to make the 
typical choice nothing less than the whole process of experi- 
ence which constitutes a man’s life So it is, no doubt, and so, 
I hold, it ought to be If the free act is the act which expresses 
the whole self, it is here if anywhere tliat you get it. I 
certainly agree that you do not get it m the trivial choice, 
am I or am I not free to blow out this candle ? but neither, 
I think, do you get it at all completely in moments of rebellion 
against tradition and of upheaval of the whole passionate 
nature. You get it most fuUy, and see the working of it most 
plainly, when the self has time and opportunity to search 
for and to find the expression that is really appropriate to it. 
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And it is in as far as referred to such a process, and as stages 
in it, that momentary choices have their freedom. 

When we take such a point of view, and return to the 
conception that ideas have hands and feet, and get rid of the 
agnosticism of personality, we are able to draw a deeper result 
from the discussion of foreknowledge, while adhermg to 
Bergson’s and Mr Bradley’s main results. Let us recall 
Bergson's own mam pimciples in dealmg with prediction. 
Prediction means domg a thmg before it is done.’' And you 
can do this for conscious bemgs as far as, but only as far as, 
you are the same with them. Now if we abandon agnostiasm, 
acknowledge identity as somethmg other then tautology, 
and accept ideas as the fullest form of finite experience, a 
good deal follows from this 

Both the world and mteUigence, we should be able to 
say, are m pnnaple one It is possible in various degrees 
for mdividuals to contam others, and to be identical with 
them This is illustrated m the history of mventions, which 
so constantly shows mdependent hves working out to the 
same conclusion at the same time , or m the logic of practice 
apphed to the great problems of statesmanship, when an 
earher mind will lay down the lines on which all subsequent 
mmds must and proceed for, say, a century to come. 
Or more generally, in the relation of great thinkers to those 
who come after them, or m common life of men who have 
great capaaty to those whose performances are wholly covered 
by theirs. Or ultimately, m so far as we can conceive the 
relation of the mdividual to God in rehgion as one of identity 
and mclusion, the supposed difficulty of foreknowledge falls 
away. 

It may be said that this sort of mclusion or covering, as 
when a mmor philosopher moves wholly within the orbit of 
a greater thinker, is not the " prediction ” which forms the 
difficulty. It does not tell us whether or whom a man will 
marry or how long he will hve, or what he will die of. I 
leave these two latter instances, although they are not in 
pomt, because the fact that they occur to one so naturally is 
in itself significant. They are not matters of conduct but of 

* This would haxdly apply to urational prediction, if such a thing were 
possible. See Mr Bradley’s interesting remark in Eth%cai Studies, p, 17 
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natural causation, and therefore they do not illustrate the 
prediction of conduct They do not. But are they not just 
typical of the incidents which most readily sprmg to mmd 
whKi we pronounce prediction impossible ? Is not the obvious 
suggestion, when we review our attitude to such incidents, 
that Imes of conduct are capable of being known and entered 
into from without in proportion to their magnitude and 
importance, and that it is really the physical and the com- 
parativdy trivial which we cannot enter into by way of know- 
ledge or foreknowledge ? If a statesman is gomg to take the 
Secretaryship for India, it may well be possible for some 
persons to foresee what line of pohcy he wiU adopt, and surely 
this IS a more important pomt, entermg deeper mto his per- 
sonality, than even the question whether or whom he will 
marry, not to say what he will die of. 

And this is not merely the case, admitted above, of prob- 
able prediction from character It is a form of knowledge 
dependmg on the profound study of a dififtcult problem, and 
mvolving the identity which mtelhgence, bemg in prmciple 
one, is capable of developing in what are called different 
nunds. There is no doubt, in prmciple, that one mind can 
include another, or share its content with another, though, 
of course, with finite minds, the inclusion or participation 
caimot eictend to every detail 

I conclude then by repeating , the important principle is 
that not foreknowledge, but reduction, is the impossible and 
objectionable thmg You can predict for others m as far as 
you are the same with them. And, contrary to Bergson’s 
agnosticism, we can be and are the same with others in a 
considerable degree. 



XIII 


THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY 

I. Nothing could be more startling pnma facie to the 
philosophical student than the proposition that the science 
of soaety is a creation of strictly modem thought ; of thought 
that is, not merely recent in time, but determined by dis- 
tinctively modem conditions and owning no continuity with 
the central tradition of European philosophy. Yet this 
was undoubtedly the view of Auguste Comte , it was implied 
by Mill in the sixth book of the Logic ; and the same stand- 
pomt reveals itself in the mdependence and isolation which 
Sociology, or la Science Soctale, mamtains to-day as against 
Plato and Aristotle on the one hand and their modem repre- 
sentatives— e.g Spmoza and Hegel — on the other. 

It is not my intention, in the following observations, to 
challenge the claims of Sociology to an ongin and existence 
independent of Ethical or Social Philosophy ; my purpose is 
rather to suggest an analogy in accordance with which this 
mdependence may be justified on the basis of a definite relation 
between the two types of theory. Certain traits of paraJlehsm 
and even of convergence will, however, necessarily disclose 
themselves as between lines of mvestigahon so closely aViTi 
And each, it wdl appear probable, may have somethmg to 
learn from the other. 

2. What IS the essence of the nev? science, as Comte 
repeatedly and emphatically calls it, which he regarded as 
Social Physics, and for which he mvented the name of 
Sociology ? The philosophical principle of the science is 
" that social phenomena are sub]ect to natural laws, admit- 
tmg of rational prevision.” * The essential novelty of the 
conception m its author’s eyes v?as, in short, that there could 

« Maxtmean’s Postitve Philosophy, u, p. 62 
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be, in the stnct sense, a general science of social phenomena ; 
that natural laws of progress could be ascertained, and that 
the science of society could thus take its place as part, and 
the most important part, of the mdivisible organism of real 
and natural knowledge. The present is big with the future * 
This enunciation of the principle of continuity, dtawn from 
Leibmz, is adopted by Comte as expressmg the true spirit of 
social djmanucs , and is mterpreted by him as involving the 
idea that the social movement is subject to invanablc natural 
laws rather than to any wiU whatever A general tlieory of 
the co-existence and succession of social phenomena accoidmg 
to "natural” laws — ^such is the ideal, the need and the 
aspiration to which Comte gave form and currency under the 
name, of Social Science, Social Physics, or Sociology 

Philosophy has entered upon the study of man in society 
from a different pomt of view. Accordmg to the simile of 
Plato, which has never ceased to be apphcablc, the philo- 
sopher has tned to read m society the laigcr expression of 
what man — ^the individual man — has it in him to become, 
and therefore of what he really is He has investigated 
the State, or the social whole, as he has investigated other 
achievements and expressions of the human mind, m order 
to leam in its doings what that mmd really is and what are 
its powers of self-assertion or its necessities of self-surrender 
m face of its human and its natural environment There is 
always a bias in his research, or at least a defimte pioblcm 
before him. He tests the life of man by its relation to reality, 
by its harmony, comprehensiveness and coherence He 
wants to ascertam how the highest life exhibits itself m the 
social organization, or Vhat elements have been contributed 
by the great nations of history to the fullness of human nature, 
or how the natural surroundmgs of a race have stimulated 
its expressive or constructive activity. The philosopher 
has dealt, by preference, with what have commonly been 
accepted as the highest tj^es of avilization, and has drawn 
in the less mature phases of evolution and the acnon of 
material and economic mfluences mainly as accessory con- 
siderations. It IS needless to labour the contrast further. 
I proceed to point out its consequence. 

* Martineau’s Fosthve Philosophy^ u, p 69 
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3. Sociology, as contrasted with those branches of Philo- 
sophy proper which deal in any way with the facts of society, 
pretends to the width and impartiality of a natural science. 
The laws of aggregation and of the behaviour of aggregates 
as such, though restricted by limitation to social aggregates, 
Ti n^pr whatever definition of the term " social ” commends 
itself to the investigator, are the problems with which it 
deals It has no primary reason for takmg a greater interest 
in the Greek city or the nation of modem Europe than m 
the varied and unfamiliar phases of savage or barbarian 
life. It does not confine its investigations to the State or 
the civic society, but wherever two or three are gathered 
together there is a problem such as may be proposed to 
sociological analysis The employment of companson between 
human society and relations found to exist m groups of the 
lower animals is, as we might expect, vigorously defended 
by Comte, and m the hands of Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
formed the bulk of sociological inqmry. So far, indeed, as 
impartiality or neutrality is really observed we have no right 
to impute to Sociology as such the tendency to explam what 
are commonly held to be the higher forms of hfe by reducing 
them to the level of those which are commonly held to be 
the lower. But some result of the kmd has tmdoubtedly 
characterized the social science so far as it has hitherto been 
developed ; and the reason is not far to seek. An impartial 
science dealing with very general forms of behaviour— we 
might take chemistry as an example — will give a more com- 
plete account of objects in which those forms of behaviour 
are presented ^er se than of those m which they assume 
comphcations subservient to some further type of umty 
Chemistry can say somethmg of all material substances; 
but it can say less, m proportion, of those which have biological 
significance And so the most general treatment of the 
laws of groupmg of livmg creatures has more m proportion 
to say of groupmgs m which no very complex sdf-realization 
of the human mmd is mamfested than of those which involve 
all the functions of the human spirit at its best. And thus, 
quite apart from any set purpose of draggmg down what 
pass as the higher manifestations of humanity, it results 
tpso facto that an account is given_of them in terms which. 
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while adequate to ccrtam simpler phenomena, are not adequate 
to them. One can hardly get over Mr Herbert Spencer's 
diaxactenzation of a human society as a local variety of the 
speaes, a description which appears to disregard all tlie 
elements by which it is made social and human 

But the wise application of such an impartial theory to 
problems which tend to become isolated in their digmty has 
very great advantages The mere fact signalized above, 
that for Sociology the State ceases to be the sole form of 
social umty, is t3q)ical of these advantages For the State is 
nothing but an expression of certain needs and aspirations, 
of mankind ; it is itself capable of many degrees of existence, 
and if it IS the highest revelation of social unity it can only 
be known as such when duly correlated with all others A 
general or mdifferent theory is a solvent which destroys the 
rigid limitations of traditional thought and sets us free to 
contemplate the umty of life in its continuous endeavour 
after self-expression. 

Whether the impartiality or mdifferencc which has hitlierto 
characterized Sociological analysis is really essential to it 
appears to depend on the question whether the general laws 
of social behaviour differ m kmd or only m degree from 
the charactenstics which give interest to the object-matter 
of pohtical, histoncal, etliical, and religious philosophy. The 
point of view taken by M Bemfis * seems to recogmze a 
double tendency in the body of science, such that the purely 
speculative — or, in our language, the indifferent — ^nature 
of mathematics finds its complement at tlic otlier extreme 
of the series in what for him is Uie practical spirit of Socio- 
logy ; the intermediate group of the " natural ” sciences 
being, as I understand him, the chief meeting-ground of 
these two tendenaes, neither of which can be wholly absent 
in any scientific endeavour. It is a detail of temunology 
that M. Berne’s phrase " practical ” seems to me to approach 
in actual significance the philosophical expression “ specu- 
lative.” It means, as I read him, not the spirit of an art 
devoted to immediate action, but rather the spirit of a philo- 
sophy which divines, through the will no less than through 
the intellect, the impulse and the mdications of a partially 

* Revtte de Morale et de Mitaphystque, March 1895. 
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unrealized unity in the world, which demands realization. 
If Sociology admits to itself the scientific vahdity of such an 
impulse and the demands of such a umty, and apphes itself 
to the discovery of laws and forms which shall be capable of 
doing justice to this recogmtion in the comparative treatment 
of social aggregates and functions, then the course which it 
has hitherto pursued will have been considerably modified, 
and the distmctions which separated it from Philosophy 
will m all essentials have been done away. 

It is possible, I think, to exhibit this distinction, and its 
vanishing quality, in a striking hght, by what is something 
more than a mere illustration Not only may Sociology be 
compared with Psychology m its relation to Philosophy proper, 
but m a great measure, as we shall see, the relation in the two 
cases IS actually the same For Soaology, in its later develop- 
ments, seems likely to be regarded as a psychological science. 

Thus the relation of Psychology to Philosophy reproduces 
in many respects that of " Social Saence ” to the Philosophy 
of Society. Like Sociology proper. Psychology m the strict 
sense is a science of modern origm Like Sociology, it 
assumed at first the position of an extension of the natural 
sciences to a field hitherto denied to them, and proclaimed 
itself to deal, not with the value or significance of special 
intellectual phenomena, but with the general and causal 
laws which governed the operations of mmd. The impartiality 
or speculative neutrahty which we observed in early Socio- 
logy IS claimed with starthng emphasis even by the most 
recent Psychology. All revelations of mmd, we are told, 
are of equal interest and importance for Psychology as such. 
It is not their grade in reality, but their exemplification of 
psychical laws and causes, which entitles them to psychological 
consideration 

And the very terminology of Psychological Science appears 
to confirm the comparison here suggested, both in respect of 
the primary relation of Sociology to Philosophy and in 
respect of the possibihty of a further one. The Laws of 
Association, with which modem psychology began, and in 
which, for a great part of its course, it has principally con- 
sisted, might serve for a designation of the general problem 
of abstract Sociology no less than of the general problem of 
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abstract Psychology So long as either science restiicts 
itseK to the consideration of the abstract conditions of any 
cohesion whatever, so long as the simplest connection of units 
IS as good an object for it as the great organized structures 
of avihzation, the indifference whicli belongs to it as a purely 
natural investigation remains unimpaired And the strict 
definition of Psychology undoubtedly demands this indifference. 
In dealing with the mere course of psychical events, it malces 
abstraction from tlie relations to reality winch constitute 
the essence of Logic or Etlucs, or other branches of Philosophy 
Just so, as wc have noted. Sociology as such is indifferent 
i^hether the grouping, uith which its Laws of Association 
are concerned, consists of a civilized State or a savage horde, 
of a Chiistian family or a polygamous community. 

But the further tendency which has suggested itself in 
Sociology has already taken shape m Psychology. It has 
been found possible, by a recognition of the more defimte 
facts of mental organization, to come closer to the operations 
of developed intelligenee than could be effected by the Laws 
of Association alone The Theory of Apperception, m its 
modem form, is to the Laws of Association what an explana- 
tion of special machines is to a general account of the worlong 
of mechanical parts It stiU, mdeed, remains ostensibly 
witlun the province of Psychology , but it recognizes that 
though the reality which we thmk of may not fall withm 
the mind, yet the mind is very different accordmg to the 
reahty which it thmks of ^ The saence, then, may still 
claim to maintain its speculative impartiality , but this is 
no longer to be understood as more than the universal justice 
of reason Foi it cannot any longer be said that the terms 
m which the lughest phenomena are explained are such, 
without modification, as sufficed for the analj^sis of the lower 
No doubt, mdeed, it will always be convement that Psy- 
chology as such should not pretend to absorb into itself the 
whole range of plulosophical sciences, and therefore that 
it should mamtain 011 the whole the peculiar abstraction 
which excludes the relation to reahty from its view But 
the hne of this abstraction will always tend to be a vanishing 
one , and Psychology, armed with the theorj' of Apperception, 

* Mr F H Bradley lias somewhere a sentence to ihi!> effect 

Q 
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will tend to be the science, not merely of any and every 
mind, but of mmd where it is most mmd, because best and 
most typical 

The same relation may be predicted for Sociology. There 
will always no doubt be a difference in pomt of view, accord- 
ing as we approach the study of " association ” from the side 
of anthropology or of zoology, or from any member of the 
liTiVftH circle of philosophical sciences, which attempt to 
bring together what is most profoundly real m the world. 
But as social saence acquires command over its material 
and its conceptions, and as the mere umty of aE phases of 
social existence ceases to be a novelty worth insistmg on, it 
will recognize a gradation and a tendency, and find means to 
distmgmsh, on its own ground, the soaal forms m which 
development is fullest from those m which it is most meagre 
In as far as it succeeds in this, it will assume towards the 
Philosophy of Society the same general attitude which 
Psychology holds towards Logic, Ethics, and Esthetic; 
and wiU be able to render services of the same class. 

4. In the present condition of Sociology it appears need- 
less to insist on that difference of method between Social 
Science and Philosophy which has arisen from a confusion 
between the claims of mtelhgence to deal rationally with 
social phenomena, and the idea that " subjection to natural 
law” or rational coherence imphed causation of the same 
type as natural causation It is worth while, however, to 
pomt out that on this aspect of social problems — ^the relation 
of man to his environment, or the degree in which man is the 
creature of circumstance — ^the new social science had much 
to learn from the ethical and pohtical philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle The distmction between determination by 
law and determination by the presentation of law, and the 
relation of the conscious motive embodied m a political order 
to the facts and modes of behaviour existent in natural sur- 
roundings and economic arrangements, are stated with per- 
fect balance and clearness by Plato and Anstotle Many 
one-sided constructions of social causation nught never have 
beea attempted had due attention been paid to their ideas. 

On the other hand, it is of mterest to note that the force 
of facts appears to be determinmg Sociology to the position 
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of a psychological science, as indeed Mill, in the sixth book 
of the Logic, fuUy intended it to be. The Psychology of 
Crowds, the idea of Imitation as the ultimate characteristic 
of Social Wholes, or the conception of the Consciousness of 
Kind as the central attnbute of Society, bring us into contact 
with ideas with which political or social philosophy has long 
been accustomed to work. But while we recognize in these 
notions an approximation to philosophical thoughts, we 
cannot but wonder titiat so little use should be made by 
Social Science of the resources to which it now seems to hold 
the key. The psychology of a crowd is not even the psychology 
of a committee, much less of a representative assembly or of 
a great State The working of an organized psychical unity 
of this kmd has at least been more suggestively sketched by 
Plato in his commonwealth or by Aristotle in his idea of 
the Jhmker’s function, than by any modem Sociologist. Yet 
M Bem^, I observe, rests altogether on the commonplace and 
popular view of Anstotle's notion of the thinker’s life. 

Imitation, again, is a bald and partial rendenng of that 
complex reciprocal reference which constitutes social co-opera- 
tion. To say that imitation is the characteristic of society 
IS Hke saymg that repetition is the soul of design, whereas 
even S3?mmetry is incompatible with a prmciple so elementary 
as repetition If one man holds a hammer on a rivet and 
another strikes it, that is conscious reciprocal reference, but 
not imitation , and this doing of different thmgs, as parts 
in a single plan, is the type of social co-operation. The whole 
idea of function, of structure and organization — m short, 
of true identity in difference — seems to be absent where 
such a suggestion is made It seems probable that Sociology 
has arrived at these conceptions by re-traversing on its own 
account the track which leads from the apparent mdividual 
mind to the real identity of the umversal self , a track long 
familiar to philosophy, but one on which “social science” 
par excellence is only now anivmg at the earliest haltmg- 
places. The same observation might be made with regard 
to the " Consciousness of Kind,” ^ which appears to be a famt 
and generalized coimterpart of that recognition of oneself 
in another, to which Hegel long ago gave an explicit rank m 

* Giddmgs, Principles of Sociology 
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the development of self-consciousness, thus laying down the 
place of social relations in the growth of mind. 

And m conclusion, while welcoming the umty of science 
as proclaimed by Comte and the conception of a probable 
influence of Soaology on scientific method as suggested by 
M. Bemte, one is amazed to find any such conception announced 
(as Comte more especially announces it) to be new in principle. 

We seem to have forgotten that for Plato, e g. Laws, 967 e, 
it was an essential prmciple that politics was a science ; that 
political forms corresponded to types of mmd ; that the cen- 
tral light of all science, mcluding the mathematical saences, 
was the idea of the good, and that no one who had not mastered 
the coimection that runs through the order of the umverse, 
and its beanng on society and mstitutions, was fit, m his 
view, to be a ruler of men. 

It hardly seems possible that, at the pomt which has now 
been attained, a distmction between Sociologists and Philo- 
sophers can any more justify itself than a distmction between 
Philosophers and Psychologists It does not follow that 
the retention of a more general analysis and a more mdifferent 
point of view may not be of service in the actual treatment 
of the sciences in question. We have seen that such a general 
analysis is a valuable solvent of distmctions which impede 
the perception of continuity; but while retaining for this 
purpose the modem and naturalistic spuit of his saence, 
the true Sociologist, like every great Psychologist, will recognize, 
indirectly if not directly, the grades of value and of reality, 
the logical and ideal structure, which belong to certain cases 
and complications of the very general laws with which he 
primarily deals. 
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SOCIAL AUTOMATISM AND THE IMITATION THEORY 

I In applying the psychological conception of Automatism 
to a human community, I have in mmd such cases of secondary 
Automatism as dressing onesdf, walking, reading, and wntmg. 
It is an analogy drawn from habits of this type that seems 
to throw hght on a fundamental problem of pohtical 
philosophy. 

In the individual hfe-history, such habits as these, we 
are told, subserve the end of an economy of attention. The 
greater part of our life depends upon actions which we have 
“ learnt ” with pains and exclusive preoccupation ; but 
which, when once learnt, we can carry on while givmg the 
bulk of our attention to something more worthy of a mature 
consciousness. Growth and progress of the mind depend 
on this relation If we had never done learning to read and 
wnte, we should never be able to spare the attention needed 
to master a science or to compose a treatise. What can 
be done by machmery is progressively handed over to 
madunery, while attention busies itself with the orgamzation 
of fresh experience. 

If the analogy is sound, which suggests itself between 
the individual and the commumty in this respect, the ideal 
of pohtical nihilism is exploded. For our conception would 
indicate that soaal life is necessarily and increasmgly con- 
stituted by adjustments which have become automatic, and 
are m a large measure withdrawn from pubhc attention. 
The formation of such adjustments would then appear to 
be the condition of social progress. A definite habit of 
orderly action, which receives the imprimatur of tiie State, 
and IS thus put beyond the range of discussion, effects an 
economy of attention. The public mmd is no longer pre- 
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occupied with it; it becomes part of the rationalized sub- 
structure of conscious life, and subserves the social end, while, 
so far as it is concerned, setting free the social mind for new 
ideas 

Now it might be urged that the character of automatism 
is even more natural and necessary m social activities than 
in those which we pnmanly regard as individual For the 
condition of automatism is a considerable degree of routine. 
And while routine is useful to mdividual life, m so far as 
it takes a defimte shape, with activities which repeat them- 
selves, it IS absolutely essential to co-operative existence. 
At every pomt, in the comphcated work of a civilized society, 
we have to reckon infalhbly upon the actions of others 
without conscious arrangement or special agreement. Once 
people walking m the streets fought for the " crown of the 
causeway ” , then they turned out of each other’s way as 
chance might dictate; and then, as Dr Johnson teUs us, 
the habit grew up that the pedestnan kept to the right. 
This habit has not passed mto law in England, but it easily 
irnght do so as foot-passengers over the bridge at Dresden 
find that it has done and as the rule of the road for vehicles 
has done The same account may be given of all the daily 
conduct of a law-abiding citizen It moves in certain routines, 
determined by habit and sanctioned by law ; and it is this 
characteristic alone which enables the enormously complex 
life of a modem commimity to be carried on in such a way 
that, so far from absorbing, it progressively liberates the 
attention of its members from the mamtenance of its necessary 
conditions. 

It is noticeable that in these habits the work of the best 
minds may be embodied ; so that while we economize our 
attention we are actually better gmded than our own best 
attention could have gmded us. 

When we speak of the State using force or coercion upon 
individuals, by far the greater part of what we mean consists 
in the fact that each pnvate mmd is rooted in the common 
life by mterlocking adjustments which have become automatic 
to alL By bemg thus rooted, its capacities and faculties are 
immeasurably extended ; and this extension of the pnvate 
mind, which is a consolidation of it with the social fabric. 
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must inevitably in certain cases act upon it as force. We 
are necessarily under certam circumstances dragged along 
with the vast machine whose powers we use as our own 
The mtentional and deliberate coercion used by the State 
through law and purashment is only a recogmtion and regula- 
tion of this inevitable situation, on which, as we have seen, 
the possibihty of progress depends 

And we are in agreanent with the best theory of pumsh- 
ment if we regard it from a pomt of view m harmony with 
this analogy. It is not the furmshing of a new motive to 
make us do or omit, by the weighmg of pains against pleasures, 
what otherwise we should have violently objected to doing 
or omittmg. It is not essentially directed against mtentional 
rebelhon, and would not be rendered superfluous if all men 
became well-meanmg It is much more analogous to the 
start of pain which recalls us to oursdves when an automatic 
activity has failed to be self-regulatmg. We stumble m 
walking and hurt our foot , we pull ourself together, give 
fuU attention for a moment, and see that we were off the 
path ; we take care to get on to it again, and give more heed 
to our steps m the future. As long as an imperfect mind 
has to meet progressive requirements, and to maintain a 
complex activity in excess of its powers of attention, a system 
of such reminders will be essential to society 

It must be noted that m a society a great deal of individual 
consciousness may be devoted to activities which are in the 
social sense automatic. That is to say, when anything has 
been reduced to routine by the public will, and handed over 
to a special class to carry out, then, as a matter of principle, 
it is in most cases withdrawn from the active attention of 
the community as such and of the bulk of its members, 
although a certam class are continuously occupied with it. 
The functions of the pohce are a case in pomt. It is plain 
that a difference exists between functions to which on the 
whole the maximum attention of the community is due, and 
functions which demand no attention, so to speak, for their 
own sake, but only in as far as is necessary to maintain order 
and freedom. 

2. With reference to the rank or quality of these automatic 
activities a suggestion may be made m connection with the 
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biological principle of “short cuts/’ bearing on the problem 
of character and circumstance. 

It seems to be an accepted principle * that “ animals may 
perform movements which seem to be voluntary, with a 
nervous apparatus which would be inadequate to their per- 
formance by the child or man.” The apparatus which 
represents a higher stage of mmd has so encroached upon 
the independence of that which represents a lower stage, 
that the latter, in man, can no longer carry out the work 
which m the dog, for example, it will be able to take upon 
itself. A man, we are informed, can never recover his sight 
after the lesion of a certain higher brain centre ; in the dog 
a lower brain centre still retams the power of takmg over 
the work of vision, and the dog, after the same operation, 
may recover his sight.* 

It is not, perhaps, altogether fanciful to trace a transfor- 
mation of this kmd m the world of volition It is often 
mamtamed that the simple and sensuous conditions whidi, 
as stimuh to actions, determine the life of pnmitive societies, 
and differentiate the hunter from the shepherd and the 
shepherd from the tiller of the soil, continue to be the essen- 
tial detenranants of action — ^the true causal factors of the 
moral world — ^throughout the life of higher societies But 
development follows a subtler course than this, and the unity 
of mmd IS more thorough than such a doctnne admits. The 
simplest life-mamtainmg activities of civilized man are con- 
ditioned by far-reachmg ideas, and if the capacity for these 
ideas penshes, the simpler stimuli which might have sufficed 
in an earher phase are unable to carry out the task of pro- 
viding for existence. The maintenance of material conditions 
has been transferred to the higher moral powers — ^the co- 
operative qualities demanded by a complex society. But 
by this transference the simple impulses of love and hunger 
have become unable to govern the world, as once, perhaps, 
they did. An objection may be made to the precise nerve 
of the analogy, on the ground that it is one thing to say that 
a simple impulse is inadequate to a more complex problan, 
and another to say that the simple impulse has lost even the 

* See Baldwin^ Mental Development %n the Child and the Race, p 20 

* Ibid. 
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power whidi it previously possessed. But the two cases are 
not really separable. The transference has taken place because 
the work to be done came to be beyond the reach of the lower 
capaaty ; and the disablmg reaction upon the lower capaaty 
itself IS a matter of degree, and is always in such cases more 
or less evident. It would be easy to show that the motor effec- 
tiveness of the simpler impulses has been greatly impaired 
by the transference of their function to completer forms of 
vohtion The phenomena of stationary populations are a 
case in point. 

3. I may now say something of the antithesis of Imitation 
and Invention, which, under the form of Habit and Accom- 
modation, is alleged to permeate man’s social bemg 

It IS dear that m analysmg the mind or mmds of men m 
society, with reference to their social character, we have to 
deal at once with phenomena of identity and with phenomena 
of difierence. The mmds which form the mmd of a given 
community have certain features m common as unquestion- 
ably as they have certain features which are individual And 
it IS an elementary fact of psychology that ideas, habits, and 
actions tend to propagate themselves by suggestion through 
a number of mmds which have the opportumty of acting 
upon each other. We are not therefore surpnsed to be told 
that imitation — ^the tendency to reproduction of suggestion 
— is a notable fact m the workmg of social inteUigence. 
There is an aspect m which one mdividual may be regarded 
as a similar repetition of another, and the propagation of 
fashions or impulses throughout a multitude may be regarded 
as die imitation of one by others, and the repetition by others 
of the suggestion presented by one. 

Nevertheless, upon a scrutiny of the true operative nature 
of social unity, we find that repetition and similanty are but 
superficial characteristics of it What hold society together, 
we find, are its correlative differences, the relation which 
expresses itself on a large scale m the division of labour, or 
m Aristotle’s axiom “ No State can be composed of sirmlars." 
And we look to our soaal psychologists for a recognition of 
the element of adapted difference apart from which co-opera- 
tion and co-existence are impossibihties But here, it would 
almost seem, a technical difficulty bars the way 
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Imitation, or the propagation of similarities among similars, 
holds the fidd as an accoimt of the common features of a 
society. But no differentiation can be got out of the tendency 
to reproduce a copy per se , and we seem none the less 
brought to a deadlock that we are supphed with the word 
"mvention," to indicate the desired well-sprmg of novelty 
and individuality. Somehow, we are given to understand, 
the individual mvents, and then, as we can easily imagine, 
his mvention is generalized by the universal tendency to 
“ take suggestion as a cat laps milk ” 

But here we seem to have an awkward dualism. Imita- 
tion and sinulanty divide the province of mind unequally with 
mvention and difference ; and mstead of operating through- 
out with the same indivisible nature, mtelligence appears to 
have an mexphcable preference for creation in some cases 
and for propagation m others. And the results are unsatisfy- 
mg The theory of a social mmd is reduced by M Le Bon 
to the explanation of impulsive emotion in a mob — ^the 
mere propagation of similitudes, as if critical discussion and 
the collation of points of view were a thing unknown in 
the formation of the social will Even for M. Durkheim the 
spheres of similitude and of difference are wholly disparate ; 
and the force put upon facts in order to demonstrate that 
penal and industrial law (correspondmg to similitude and 
difference reflectively) occupy different regions of tihe social 
territory is enough to show that some fundamental assumption 
IS leadi^ us astray 

If we turn to Professor Baldwm’s analysis, we find, as 
we might expect, a resolute repudiation of dualism, " We * 
cannot divide the child into two parts, two realities coming 
up to the facts of hfe with different capabilities, one fitted 
only to imitate, and the other fitted to mvent. Of course, it 
is the same child whatever he does ; and if he be gifted with 
the power of mvention at all, this power should show itself 
in all that he does — even m his imitations ” He recognizes 
that frequently in discussion “ the two types of function are 
as far removed from each other as the letters vs put between 
them would suggest " 

But we have seen protests of this kind before, and we 

* Social ani Ethical Interpretations vn hfental Development, p. go, 
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know that they decide nothing. For, only too often, they 
herald no comprehensive principle of tmity, but a resolution 
of one thing mto terms of another, the otiier being a mere 
fragment of the whole in which both should be complementary 
aspects. Have we not, I ask with diffidence in presence of 
Professor Baldwm’s suggestive and labonous researches — have 
we not, in principle, got a case of this kmd here ? I have 
heard it said, perhaps too curtly, that Professor Baldwm 
explams invention as the failure to imitate. He does not use the 
phrase ; but does not the theory and description of the child's 
invention bear it out ? * If the cnticism is justified, his 
theory will remmd us of the famous defimtion of mythology 
as a disease of language — ^the work of poetic imagination 
being regarded as a degeneration of the meamngs of words. 
In some degree, indeed, as I understand him, “ the valuable 
variations of thoughts are clearly more or less determmed 
in their direction by reason of the particular system in which 
they occur.” * But yet, it would seem, in the main they 
have to be picked out by selection,3 and therefore are con- 
ceived as after all mere variations, generated m an attempted 
imitation, and presented for a choice of survivors to be made 
from them, not thought-products with an inherent rule and 
direction which govern the adapted difference with which 
they come into bemg. In as far as the pregnant passages 
just alluded to can be shown to contain the essentials of the 
view to which I am about to refer, I shall admit my criticism 
to have been unjustified. 

Subject to this reservation, it appears to me that the whole 
tradition of the sociological psychology in question is vitiated 
by a fallacy which has its roots m the atomic doctrme 
of Association. The importance attached to repetition of 
similar muts, as an analysis of society, and as an anal 3 reis of 
habit, betrays this origm If the umty of the social mmd is 
primarily a repetition or multiplication of resemblances, and 
if the modus operandt of mmd as such is primarily the rein- 
statement of a perception or idea similar to a copy which 
has been previously presented to the mmd from without, we 
see the ground of the difficulty which has been felt in locating 

* Social andEihiQal Interpretahons in Mental Development, pp 105, 107. 

» Ibid,, p 96 3 Ibtd,, p 120 
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the origin of difference,* which is introduced under the names 
of accommodation or mvention as against the typical pro- 
cesses of habit and imitation As I read the story. Professor 
Baldwin, having started like others with this impossible, 
point of view, is working with immense ingenuity to remould 
it. In doing so, he strams the idea of mutation, in two 
degrees, beyond its normal meaning Its normal meanmg 
I take to be the reproduction by a sensitive or conscious 
subject of some trait presented to it from without, because 
of its bemg presented. The t37pical meaning which Professor 
Baldwin assigns to it is, however, already an extension of 
this, including any reaction by which in consequence of a 
certain stimulus an organism secures to itself more of the 
same stimulus, as e g when an organism approaches a source 
of light or warmth It is plain that here we are beyond the 
hmits of the repetition of a trait or movement presented as a 
copy , and we are taken one more remove beyond this normal 
meanmg of mutation, when it is suggested that we are essen- 
tially mutating m every act of will. " What are we really 
bringing about m wiUmg an 3 rthmg ? Are we not hoping 
that through us a kmd of expenence, object, thing, in the 
world, may be brought about after the pattern of our idea 
or purpose ? ” » Here the ongm of our operative idea is 
wholly lost sight of, and the mutation hes m the passmg of 
the idea into fact. 

In all this, then, we have got far beyond the reproduction 
of a given copy in our operative ideas ; and m being extended 
to cover vohtion— the passmg of idea mto fact — imitation 
has lost its differentia, and ceases to offer any account of the 
relation of action or ideas to previous actions or ideas of 
ourselves or of others. For the ongm of difference, there- 
fore, we must look not to this extended account of imitation, 
but to the passage in which imitation and mvention are 
explained and reconciled. And there, as we said above, it 

* This suggestion is confimed by the passage quoted from Professor Royce, 
Social and Bthical Interpretations, p 233, note The tendency to find a 
special and separate explanation for phenomena of difference really seems 
to indicate somethmg fundamentally imperfect in the writer's conception 
of unity and identity I repeat a hackneyed illustration The type of 
co-operative unity is not to be found m such a relation as that between two 
similar screws, but only m that between a screw and its nut 

* Menial Development, etc , p 382 
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IS unquestionable that a strong effort is being made to weld 
the two together, but it seems no less unquestionable that 
the weldmg is artificial, and must be so, so long as we start 
from the pomt of view of similarity and imitation, which as 
such have no essential aspect of difference. The process of 
imitation is to reproduce a copy. In this reproduction we 
axe told a variation may anse from accessory circumstances, 
which may be selected as valuable, and that is an mvention 
Can there be a doubt that we are here workmg with the 
machinery of Association by Similarity, and the old notion 
of a rack full of photograph slides stored m the mmd, each 
of which is in the normal case reproduced without modi- 
fication? Additional stimuli, it appears to be intended, 
may produce additional reactions, which form vanations 
which have to be reconciled with the imitation-reaction, as 
parts of a system , but this is quite different from saymg that 
the reaction to stimulus is tpso facto proportional to the place 
of the stimulus m a system I can find m the whole theory 
absolutely no suggestion, unless there was some hmt of it in 
the bnef passage referred to above, that the mmd can appro- 
priate as law or principle the scheme of a whole, and naturally 
and necessarily differentiate its reactions m accordance with 
the bearing of such a principle on the new situation presented. 

And yet to the student of social philosophy such a doctrine 
is an absolutely fundamental necessity Nothing of serious 
importance happens by genuine imitation. There is no gram 
of truth m the restriction of mvention to the mdividud, as 
opposed to generalization which takes place by a plurality of 
individuals copying the one. All the busmess of soaety goes 
on by differentiated reactions We never do simply what 
another person does. We do something different, which has 
a defimte reference to it. I do not build my house. I give 
instructions and I pay for it , and of all the persons concerned, 
no one simply reproduces the action of another , but all do 
different thmgs as determmed by the scheme or law of action 
which is the umversal workmg m their mmds. The house 
is an invention, and a joint mvention, a universal in which 
meiny mmds have met. Pure imitation is an extreme sub- 
case of this principle, a sub-case in which differentiation is 
at a minimum. But strictly speaking, differentiation is 
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always there. Even if I buy a straw hat because my neigh- 
bour has one, I buy one that fits me, and not one that fits 
him. Every man m society is what he is through a law or 
scheme which assigns him an mdividual position, differing 
from all others, and identified with them precisely through 
these differences, by which alone he can co-operate with 
them. Similanties are superficial consequences of the rela- 
tions which identity in difference prescnbes. 

The error, then, if I am right, springs from working with 
Similanty instead of Identity. Directly we introduce Identity, 
Difference falls into its place as an inherent aspect of the 
principle, and we understand that no reconciliation is needed, 
but the universal is umty manifested m difference from the 
beginning and throughout. 

In the laws of habit, thought and action. Identity exhibits 
itself in the shape of Relative Suggestion , the point of which 
is that the mind is reproductive not of a similarity, but 
according to a umversal, the more or less systematic scheme of 
a whole. I need not enlarge on the conception in question, 
which IS familiar to readers of Mr. Stout’s Analytic Psychology. 
I will only msist on two points ; first, that it follows imme- 
diately from the substitution of Identity for Similarity m the 
theory of Association ; and, secondly, that it at once satisfies 
the absolute demand of social experience for a doctrme that 
will show why we never do simply what others do, but always 
something different from what they do and defimtely related 
to it. The whole idea of the social mmd has, in my view, 
been narrowed and distorted by the failure to grasp the 
importance of this principle, and it has not been understood 
that all social co-operation necessarily involves a unity of 
intelligence and habit which is m its nature logical and mven- 
tive; the invention not beu^ confined withm individual 
mmds, but bemg simply an aspect of the differentiated 
reactions, by which a co-operative body taken as a whole 
endeavours to be equal to the situation at a given moment. 
Every action, without any exception, is m principle a differ- 
ence withm an identity. The use of language is a familiar 
ex^ple. Every apphcation of a word has an element of 
originality, and when the slightest difficulty of expression 
occurs the aspect of invention becomes emphatic, and is 
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attended with noticeable pleasure I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of explaining my position towards the Imitation theory, 
partly because in a forthcommg work, which afforded me no 
space for psychological discussion, I have been obliged to 
refer very briefly to the views of Professor Baldwin and 
others.* 

» I regret that Professor Baldwin's Presidential Address on ** Selective 
Thinlcm g/* delivered m December 1897, only came mto my hands at the 
moment when the present paper was bemg sent to press So far as I can 
judge, it confirms my view that Professor Baldwm occupies a position mter- 
mediate between that of Associationism and that of Relative Suggestion, 
with a tendency towards the latter 
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THE REALITY OF THE GENERAL WILL 

“ There is often a great difference between the will of all and the 
general will , the latter looks only to the common interest the former 
looks to private interest, and is nothing but a sum of individual wills , 
but take away from these same wills the plus and nunus, that cancel 
one another, and there remains, as the sum of the differences, 
the general will ” " Sovereignty is only the exercise of the general 
will * 


This celebrated antithesis, the statement of which I have 
translated from Rousseau’s own words, has the effect of set- 
tmg a problem to which Rousseau himself scarcely finds an 
answer. The problem is emphasized by the various reasons 
and indications which make it difficult to believe that the 
action of any commumty is a mere sum of the effects of wholly 
independent causes operatmg on a number of separate indi- 
vidual minds. No doubt, the action of a community some- 
times IS, and often appears to be, the sum of effects of such 
independent causes One man gives a certam vote because he 
hates Mr. A ; another man gives the same vote because he 
thinks Mr. B will do something for his trade and a third 
gives the same vote because of some one out of a thousand 
possible social reforms which he thinks the man he is voting 
for will help or will hinder, as the case may be. Now, assuming 
these causes to be independent of one another, the direction 
m which they wiU sum up is a question of chance. Of course 
it is determmed by causation, but it is not determined by any 
general cause, correspondmg to a general element in the 
result which takes place. As related to the separate causes 
in operation, the general character of that result is a coincidence 
or matter of chance. 

* Rousseau, Contrat Sccialt Book II, chap, i and chap m. 
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And this is, in fact, how Rousseau seems to regard it, and 
he therefore suggests what is practically, I should imagine, 
just the wrong method for ehminatmg private interest and 
getting at the general will. Let the citizens all vote as inde- 
pendent units, not organizing themselves in groups or adjusting 
their views by pnvate communication, and then, he thinks, as 
I understand hun, the general mterest will assert itself, as any 
general cause does in the elimination of chance among a 
great number of counteractmg mdependent causes , that is, 
as he says, the mdependent causes, if present m sufficient 
numbers, may be expected to cancel, and the general cause wiQ 
have a visible effect m deciding the question. If private mter- 
ests are equally balanced, the pubhc mterest will affect some 
mmds on both sides enough to turn the scale. This element 
of regard to the public mterest is what he calls the general 
will, as distmct from the will of all. 

I do not think that this view is false ; but it is not adequate 
to the action of a very complex society with elaborate con- 
structive tasks before it. It is rather adapted to a plebiscite 
on a smgle question, m which the general will is represented 
by a conscious though feeble inchnation to what is admittedly 
the pubhc interest. The discouragement of discussion and 
of organization m groups, which he insists on in order to keep 
the chances fair, i.e. to keep all the pnvate interests mde- 
pendent of one another, would make aU complicated legislation 
impossible, and is quite mcompatible with the method which 
I shall maintam that necessity prescribes for the formation 
of the general will. He so far admits this, that the ideal 
legislator is for him a person outside the commumty, who 
interprets the general will mto a system of laws. 

What we have got then, so far, is a problem or a paradox ; 
the idea of a will whose sole aim is the common interest, 
although it can exist as a will only m the minds of the human 
individuals who make up the commumty, and all of whom 
are for the most part occupied with their own individual 
interests. There is no social brain other than and separate from 
the bram of individuals, and because we sddom face this diffi- 
culty fairly, our great modem gospd, that society is an organ- 
ism, is becoming a httle stale before it has rmdered us the 
one smrvice whidi it rmght perhaps be able to render ; that is, 

R 
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to make us ask ourselves m what properties or relations of 
individuals in society there resides anything corresponding on 
behalf of society to the brain or mind of each separate 
individual. We know that many not contemptible people 
speak of the individual members of any commumty as mostly 
fools, and say that the wise and those who are m the right are 
always in the mmonty, and that the ordinary man picks up 
his opinions out of a newspaper, and adjusts them by conver- 
sation with two or three other persons no better informed than 
himself. The expressions, more or less in this sense, of so 
eminent a writer as Mr. Bryce, m his discussion of Public 
Opimon in the third volume of the work on the American 
Commonwealth, were what I had chiefly in my nund when 
I resolved to try and examme this paradox, which in that 
discussion Mr. Bryce fully recognizes No candid man can 
altogether, I thmk, deny the judgments to which I am referring, 
so far as they deal with the general capacity for intellectual 
processes m unfamihar matter. Mr. Bryce indeed tnes 
to blunt the paradox by pointing out that the so-called 
educated classes are mi especially fitted, by the training which 
has hitherto been customary, for dealing with important 
practical questions ; but this does not help us to see how the 
bulk of the community are able and willmg to deal rightly 
with such questions m the common mterest. If the majonty 
of separate individuals are, on any question immediately put 
before them, more likely to miss the common interest than to 
hit it, both from bhndness and from selfishness, which cannot 
practically be distmguished, why does not soaety come to 
grief ? Anstotle says that all the citizens taken together may 
have more wisdom than any one. Is there any meaning m 
this ? 

Is it true that the intelligent pursuit by the individual of 
^ private mterests necessarily in the system of things con- 
duces to the preservation of the commumty ? Not if we mean 
by his private interests merely certain aims which are defimtely 
before his mind, which he might tell you are the ruhng objects 
of his life. On the other hand, if we say that the pursuit of 
his private interests as, on the whole, he pursues them, con- 
duces to the preservation of the commumty, that is pretty 
much a tautology. 
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What necessity is there that this mode of action and 
judgment should have in it any general reference whatever ? 
When and why is the general will a reahty withm individual 
wills ? 

I have taken some time to state the paradox, because I 
think that the facts which it mdicates are of extreme impor- 
tance, even if the explanation offered is inadequate. I will 
now attempt an explanation, borrowmg in some degree the 
ideas of modem psychology. 

By an individual will I mean a human mind considered as 
a machme, of which the parts are ideas or groups of ideas, all 
tending to pass mto action but liable to be counteracted or 
again to be reinforced by each other. The groups of ideas 
are connected with each other by associations of aU degrees 
of mtimacy, but each is for the most part capable of being 
awakened into action by the appropnate stimulus without 
awakenmg more remotely assoaated groups, and the will, for 
the time bemg, consists of those ideas which are gmding 
attention and action The ideas are not thrown together any- 
how, but are more or less orgamzed , some bemg of a nature 
which enables them to serve as a due or plan m which others 
find their places, and in a sense every group of ideas might 
be called a single idea, and all that there is m the mmd has 
the character of a single idea — that is to say, all its parts are 
connected in various degrees, and more or less subordinated 
to some dommant ideas which, as a rule, dictate the place and 
importance of the others. We know what a rulmg idea is ; it 
IS one that has got the control of the mind, and subordinates 
all the other ideas to itself. This mental system, with its 
dominant ideas in relation to external action, is the indivi- 
dual will. 

Now, at first s%ht all these mdividual wills, or minds m 
action, are separate machines, locked up m separate boxes, 
each with its mdicator outside, and the response which each 
of them will make to a stimulus from without is determmed 
by its own structure, which is agam determmed by its own 
private history. If we go no farther than this we seem not 
to get any hint of a general will, but only a sum of mdmdual 
wills, which need not have any refeence to each other’s 
ideas. 
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But we can perhaps go behind this The individual will is 
shaped by its dominant ideas What, on the whole, deter- 
mines which ideas get the upper hand ? The answer seems 
to be that the ideas which tend to be victonous are those 
distinguis hed by logical capacity ; because they are especially 
able to marshal the content of consciousness m a way smtable 
to themselves, checking and defeatmg the ideas that caimot 
be brought mto their system, and reinforcing themsdves by 
those that can. All practical action tends to give victory 
to such ideas as these, while modifymg and extending them. 
Any suggestion which enables you to deal with matter that 
you have to arrange is maintained in your mmd and rem- 
forced by the successful action to which it leads, and receives 
new content, which it embodies m itself, from the combma- 
tions which arise m carrymg it out Other suggestions, that 
"would not do,” as we say, are dnven out and disappear. 
Still, all this is a play of ideas within the mdividual mind 
locked up in its separate box. 

But now, does the quality which makes certain ideas domi- 
nant m one mdividual mind ensure their having any rdation 
to the ideas which are dominant in other mdividual minds ? 
Under certain conditions, clearly this is the case. These con- 
ditions are, m brief, community of life and of experience. 
Ideas do not spring from nowhere ; they are the mside which 
reflects the matenal action and real conditions that form the 
outside. So that the common life shared by the members 
of a community mvolves a common element in their ideas, 
not merely m their notions of thmgs about them, though this 
is very important, but more espeaally in the dommant or 
organizmg ideas which rule their minds. For the matter 
which is before their minds to be orgamzed consists m great 
measure of connections between persons, and life simply 
cannot go on unless the organizmg ideas m different people’s 
minds with reference to these connections correspond defimtdy 
to one another. This is, of course, a truism, except that it 
is not always dnven home with reference to ffie actual shape 
and content which it implies m mdividual mmds 
^ It may be said this only means that different persons’ 
minds in the same country have a good deal in common ; it 
does not mean that they participate m any conception of a 
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common interest, but merely that they are influenced in the 
same way by the same appeal, with a certam general result, 
which IS no more %n each of them than the wavmg of a field 
of com before the wmd is m each separate stalk of com. 
Well, this companson is ]ust for some cases , for the case of 
a mob, for mstance, when they act as one man, under the 
influence of an identical sentiment of anger or cupidity. This 
IS an irrational form of the general will, as a burst of feeling is 
of the individual will ; but it is defimtdy general m so far as 
it is owmg to the operation of the same sentiment in all the 
minds at once. 

But there are stronger cases than this Just as the material 
workmg of any industry or institution is not complete m a 
single person, but consists in corresponding though different 
actions of different persons, so it is with the dommatmg ideas 
which m different mdividual minds represent this working. 
Therefore, if we could see these mmds, which are locked up 
m boxes tolerably like each other on the outside, we should 
perceive that each of them bears quite a defimte reference to 
the others outside itself , m short, it is not really a complete 
machme, as the body, though to some degree marked and 
moulded by its habitual occupation, appears to be, but is only 
part of a machme, of which the other parts are the mmds of 
other persons with whom the first is m connection The 
proof of this hes in the fact that external hfe is organized, 
which organization agam consists in the fact that the doim- 
nant ideas of the persons who participate m this hfe constitute, 
when taken together, a machme whose parts play mto one 
another. 

Then we may identify the general will of any community 
with the whole working system of dommant ideas whidi 
determmes the places and fimctions of its members, and of 
the community as a whole among other commumties. The 
system is never quite harmomous , readjustment is always 
going on, but the direction of tins readjustment is determined 
by the forces in collision together with the other forces of the 
machme Both the more important workings of the machme, 
and especially the direction of its readjustment, are the most 
familiar expression of the general wiU. But the general will 
itself is the whole assemblage of mdividual mmds, considered 
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as a working system, with parts corresponding to one another, 
and producmg as a result a certam life for all these parts 
themselves 

Such a conception seems illusory, because it is hard to 
define exactly where the thmg which it describes begins and 
ends; but really in modem philosophy nothing can be 
part«i sharply at the point of transition; it is enough if 
the central phmomena m each region are dear and distm- 
guishable. 

I will mark it off by three negatives. 

The general will cannot be identified with the decision of 
a commumty by vote upon any single issue. Every such 
decision is an expression or consequence of the general will, 
but needs interpretation in order to say what direction of 
movement it really represents. In short, the general will 
is a system m motion, and cannot be expressed in a single 
proposition And no system of votmg can secure its expression, 
because it does not exist m a form that can be embodied 
in a vote. 

Again, the general wiE is not identical with public opinion, 
considered as a set of judgments which form the currently 
expressed reflection upon the course of affairs. It may indude 
these current notions or part of them, but it certainly indudes 
much more, because the ideas that dominate the will do not 
always appear m reflection, or at least not with the importance 
which they have in life. The general will is more a system 
of wills than a system of reflections, and appears m action 
quite as much as m discussion. 

Again, it is not merely the de facto tendency of all that is 
done by members of the community, though it is much more 
like this than like a vote or a set of opinions. It is to a great 
extent a de facto tendency, but only in so far as this tendency 
reveals active ideas with reference to the connection of persons 
or groups of persons. Other tendendes than these do not 
directly concern the organimtion of life, and therefore do not 
directly form part of the active scheme of society. 

Take two examples from opposite extremes in mental 
devdopment. An agricultural labourer thinks, I suppose, 
chiefly about making his living and supporting his family. 
His choice of where he will work mid what kind of farm work 
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pays him best does not greatly affect the nature of his con 
nection with other people, being all within the same general 
scheme But, although he does not reflect — or even if he 
does not reflect — on this general scheme, yet it is represented 
in the shape of his mind; that is, in his customary active 
ideas, and in their hmitations. Now, these active ideas of 
his in their general character — i e. the general character and 
limits of what he is prepared to do and to expect with refer- 
ence to other persons — this is the factor of the general will 
operative in his mind It is acted on by his daily life, and 
rests upon that life ; but it is rather the outlme or scheme of 
that life than the everyday details of it. 

A dramatic poet, agam, will exercise his conscious choice 
about his subjects and his form of writmg, and so forth. All 
this makes no direct difference to other people, and they 
cannot directly hdp him m it. Society cannot wnte a play. 
But if, for example, a school of really great dramatists were to 
anse m England to-day, the result might be to remould the 
working ideas m their own and other mmds. The theatre 
would force itself as a matter to be taken account of into the 
mental sj^tems of mdividuals, and in domg so would modify 
their dominant notions as to the place of art m national life, 
and so there would be a tendency of one kmd or another which 
would enter into the active scheme or logical machme of social 
relations as a factor m the general will. 

After these three negatives, I will say affirmatively that we 
may identify the general wiU with pubhc opinion m a pregnant 
sense ; not as consistmg in the things said in the newspapers, 
but as the actual tendency of the whole process in which the 
necessary organizing ideas of all individual mmds in the 
community are factors. 

The corollary from these suggestions, which is chiefly of 
interest to us, concerns the process of formation of the general 
will, or of public opmion m this pregnant sense. 

It is not essentially superficial nor sentimental. It is 
essentially logical. 

What is the root of the whole matter ? It is nothing less 
than the correspondence with each other of the shapes taken 
by separate mmds, eadi under the stress of its particular 
expenence giving the victory to those ideas which are able 
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to grapple with the matter pressed upon it If the external 
life of the commumty works as a system, then this internal 
life must work as a system also ; the one reflects the other. 

Therefore, though it seems, as we said, as though most 
people are wrong when they express their opimons, and as 
if they pick them up from hearsay or from newspapers by 
sheer chance, this is to a great extent a mere appearance. 
Every person who does anything which is a necessary function 
in the commumty has in virtue of this function, which is 
mirrored in the shape of his leadiug active ideas, a definite 
position m the logical system of the community. So far as 
his mm d reflects the real necessities of his active life he is on 
sohd ground, and his will is so far a factor in the general will, 
because his life — which is his will seen from the outside — 
IS a factor m the general life. If we all understood our own 
active ideas completely and nghtly in rdation to those of 
others, then we should have the whole general will in our 
e3q)hcit consciouaiess 

But, as it IS, no mdividual ever can have this, for two 
principal reasons 

First, we are never thoroughly aware even of our own 
practical ideas. The will is a great mass of associated ideas 
guiding attention and action, of which very different portions 
come into play in different contexts, and our description of 
which in general language, however honest we are, is not 
infallibly true, but, just like our description of any compli- 
cated phenomenon outside us, depends on our skill, patience, 
and truthfulness. Nothmg is commoner than to succeed in 
telling a man somethmg about his own conscious action which 
he really did not know till you told him. Especially, the 
nature of practical ideas consists very much m their limita- 
tions, and of these, except by mtellectual self-criticism, we 
are not aware. A man may honestly beheve that he has no 
prejudice against perfect social equality, and a short cross- 
examination will often show him that he has a strong prejudice 
of the kmd. We are not consaous either of all the influences 
active in our will or of its limitations. 

Secondly, no one, not the greatest statesman or historical 
philosopher, has in his mind, even in theory, much less 
as a practical object, the real development m which his 
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community is moving. In modem plalosopliy the contrast 
between man and nature is apt to be far too sharply drawn 
at this point, as if the whole moral world was consciously 
constructed by man. In very great mai the relation of 
conscious purpose to histoncal result seems sometimes — as 
in Cavour, for example— to be considerable; but, on the 
whole, we are to the structure of legal, pohtical, and economic 
organization like coral insects to a coral reef. All these things, 
and the body of saence itself, are on one side natural pro- 
ducts — that IS to say, that, although consaous purpose works 
in them, the effect it produces is always part of a system 
which is more than any particular agent mtended. The 
process always needs the future to explain its real tendency. 

Thus the general wiU is only m part self-conscious, and 
in as far as an attempt is made to formulate it m judgments 
it seems to become falhble For then it ceases to be fact, 
and becomes mterpretation of fact 

Still, it IS important, m thinkmg of the formation of the 
general wiU with a view to its interpretation, to remember 
what kind of facts it consists of. The solid basis for every 
one is in his own practical will determined by the real necessities 
of his life in discharging a function m soaety. The process 
of interpretation and rationalization of this will is then 
techmcally a process of criticism— that is to say, of adjustmg 
the bearmgs of our whole view of life to the solid data of 
our own necessary working ideas in relation to those of 
others. 

Now, this process again is not entirely conscious. It 
has two forms — ^practical organization and reflective discussion. 
In practical orgamzation, ideas adjust themselves to each 
other without consciousness of anything beyond an immediate 
daily purpose, and it is only after a long mterval that people 
wake up and find perhaps the entire relations of classes and 
of industry changed as it were in their sleep. This practical 
organization is probably the most important phase in the 
formation of the general will. Of course it mcludes conflict 
within the law. And the second phase, discussion, if it is to 
be of any service, ought really to be the same thing in a reflec- 
tive form — that is, contrivance, organization, ascertainment 
by criticism of sohd data, consistmg in reasonable necessities. 
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and their adjustment in a working system, such as to satisfy 
them all. 

Now, of course these two processes pass into one another, 
and will more and more do so. And the two together really 
make up a very great part of life, so far as the persons con- 
cerned partiapate m a common expenence Every person is 
thus always bemg moulded mto a logical umt much more 
than he is aware, and the casual opimons which he expresses 
do not really represent the content of his will or the process 
by which it is formed 

We must modify the theory to admit of our bdongmg to 
more than one community. The different ideas which rule 
us in difierent relations allow easily of this. The commumties 
to which we belong are now like a nest of boxes inside one 
another ; but we cannot effectively share the general will of 
any commumty with which we have no common life and 
expenence. Vi^ether humanity can yet be said to have a 
general wiU is at least doubtful. 

I do not thmk I am trenching on practical pohtics if I 
illustrate the importance which I attach to the unconscious 
or semi-conscious logic of life m contact with our neighbours 
by a reference to Mr. Hare’s election scheme, the essence 
of which is that the constituency is de-locaJized I once 
spoke of this to the late Professor Green, being myself much 
fascmated by its ingenuity, and he rephed, " I rather despise 
all those schemes for detaching people from their locality." 
Mill, on the other hand, in the Autobiography, speaks of it, 
we remember, as a real triumph of political contrivance. 

What I desire to pomt out is merely that, for good or evil, 
I thmk men would judge qmte differently, actmg under such 
a scheme, from the way in which they judge when they act 
in their locality. Everythmg depends on the context to 
which one’s views and action have to be adjusted. If you 
have to fight out a set of opinions in practice and in discussion 
among your neighbours, that is quite a difierent process from 
lettmg the returning ofl&cer look out a few thousand people 
in Great Britam who happen to agree with you on a single 
point. In the one case your whole life is really an argument, 
both unconscious and conscious, with reference to the general 
workmg scheme of society. In the other case you simply 
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pronounce a single casual reflective judgment. It appears to 
me an apt illustration of the general or organic wiE as con- 
trasted with the will of all as a number of imits 

I do not say that locality is a necessary condition. I only 
say that it is a simple case of the necessary condition, of which 
there may be other cases. 

Well, then, how does all this apply to matters of very 
special infonnation either about distant countries or about 
the technique of management in difhcult concerns, which 
the commumty as a whole undertakes ? Here, no doubt, 
Mr. Bryce's account becomes much more true. We know 
what sort of life we want for ourselves and others, but we 
are not generally competent to construct it in unfamiliar 
relaiions. In our own life, as I have tried to explain, the 
thmg works itself out by a self-adjustmg process, because, 
whether we know what is wanted or not, we ourselves are the 
want, and behave accordingly 

The result is, then, that the general will is a process con- 
tinuously emerging from the relatively unconscious mto 
reflective consciousness. And the reflective consciousness 
does its work best when it as nearly as possible carries on, 
m sdf-cnticism and adjustment of purposes, the same moulding 
of the individual mental system, as part of a machine in 
which other mental systems correspond to it, as goes on un- 
consciously in the formation of the everyday practical wiU. 

Is the view which I have suggested hostile to the theoretical 
study of social conditions ? I should be very sorry if anything 
that I have said appeared to have such a tendency. But it 
is not a bad thmg to bear m mind that all knowledge, whether 
practically or theoretically employed, is only real and vital 
when it is the extension of a process like that which I have 
been descnbing. Books cannot contain knowledge m a 
perfectly vital form ; they are rather instruments or matenals 
of knowledge than knowledge itself. In this science difiers 
from fine art ; poetry, for example, is destroyed if we destroy 
the particular form whidhi it has m a book ; but knowledge 
hardly exists for us till we have destroyed the form which it 
has in a book. It must be recast m the intelhgence — ^that 
is, interpreted and criticized bit by bit till we have made it 
all of one tissue with our own vital expenence — our expenence 
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of the matter in question m its most real form, whatever that 
may be, whether given m observation only, or m practice as 
well, ■^en this is accomplished, and not before, the know- 
ledge IS really knowledge — ^that is, it is present as intelligence 
m our view of hfe or nature, and not as a recollection of some- 
thing prmted m a book. Such inteHigence, however wide- 
reachmg, always begms at home, both m social matter and 
in abstract science ; there is always some pomt where we are 
more especially m contact with reality, and from which we 
extend our ideas by analogy In all social matters this point 
K furnished by our own necessarily dominant ideas prescribed 
by our individual hfe. Therefore, I say that all vital specula- 
tion IS a process analogous to that which I have descnbed as 
the formation of the general will, and speculation upon social 
matters is actually an extension of this process, ultimately 
radiating from the same centre The end of the whole inquiry 
is to understand hfe, and we are not likely to understand any 
other life until after we have understood that which is at our 
doors. 



XVI 


THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP* 

I 

I HAVE been considering how most usefully to deal vnth so 
vast a subject as the Duties of Citizenship. And it has 
occurred to me that a certam amount of theory may be the 
most practically valuable contnbution which I m particular 
am able to offer to you It is agreed, I beheve, among 
authonties on technical education that no reading or lectunng 
can be a substitute for workshop training. And therefore 
I shall avoid every attempt to instruct you what in parti- 
cular you are to do. For that you need workshop training, 
and your presence here shows that you know where to go 
for it. Nor again would it be useful that I should attempt 
to give even general advice as to the hne of life and of work 
which it IS most expedient to take up. Individual lives 
must be moulded by mdividual judgment. 

But perhaps there is some use m trying to throw light 
on the connection between our several lives and the society 
in which we find ourselves It may be possible to exhibit 
some perfectly simple conceptions which may be capable of 
serving as clues to the umty of life underljnng the confusion 
of purposes and opinions by which we are surrounded. 

I. The Ancietd City 

Many of you will think that I am beginning far away 
from the subj'ect if I take the idea of citizenship first in its 
simplest form — ^as we see it m the ancient Greek world — ^in 
the httle sovereign state with its central town and surrounding 

* Lectures delivered at the Women’s University Settlement, Nelson 
Square, Southwark 
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territory, the whole being equal in extent to a small county, 
and in population to an English city of the second rank. 
And to-day we will not scrutinize the numerous defects of 
these little commonwealths, but will try to gam mspiration 
from their positive ideas. And in order to grasp these ideas, 
and to apprehend the pure and simple nature of atizenship, 
we must forget a great part of what surrounds us to-day 
We must forget our divisions and estrangements, our 
" mterests,” as we call them, the claims of birth and of wealth, 
the regimented and mcorporated forces of labour and of 
capital, of industry and of commerce, of agriculture and of 
manufactures ; we must forget the distmction of town and 
country, so deep that half the nation hardly knows how the 
other half lives , we must forget the vast and powerful organi- 
zations and traditions of the Church, the Army, the Civil 
Service and the Law ; and more than all, we must learn to 
forget the daily contrast of the executive and official staff which 
we vaguely chll the Government, with the mass of unofficial 
persons who practically regard themselves as mere umts 
among millions of their like, hving mdifferently under the 
protection of the law. In place of all this, let us call up a 
different picture. Let us think of an independent sovereign 
commumty of some 20,000 men, the whole free population 
amountmg to 100,000 souls, more or less. There is free mter- 
commumcation between the town and the rural territory 
which immediately surrounds it; the freeman, as a rule, 
has at least a sm^ landed property, and is able to enjoy a 
fair proportion of leisure from manual toil. Industnes mdeed 
exist, giving bnghtness and variety to life, but heavy and 
monotonous labour is httle m amount, and chiefly devolves 
upon slaves, who were to the Greeks what machinery, kept in 
its place, might be to us. 

What was it that the citizens of such a city chiefly thought 
of ? What filled their mmds from day to day ? 

First, we may suppose as with us, the care of their family, 
their property, and their livelihood. But probably this was 
less often than with us an all-absorbing anxiety, and never a 
cause of absolute isolation. It was a source, no doubt, of 
occupation and eagerness in hfe, but it did not shut a man up 
within the walls of a great industry or profession, with iis 
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routine and traditions, so as to put all else out of sight. One 
would be doing, on the whole, what others did, and their 
work would bring them mto contact mentally as well as 
ph3reically. 

Secondly, the need of dvic self-defence, and perhaps the 
desire of aggression, would be ever present to their mmds. 
The dtizens were their own army ; they had to be, and always 
were, ready to fight ; their very livelihood was bound up with 
the gain or loss of their city as a whole. To return without 
your shield — ^the heavy shield which could hardly be carried 
in flight — ^involved disfranchisement not at Sparta only but 
probably m every Greek commonwealth. The Athenian 
confirmation vow, as we might call it, began with the words, 
“ I will not disgrace my shield nor desert my fellow-soldier ” 
The leading states were almost always at war by sea or land, 
and whatever may have been the other consequences of this 
state of things, this much is certain, that the simplest form of 
citizen duty, which is also the ultimate form, could hardly 
be absent from the mind of a Greek of the great tune. His 
life, he knew, was at the disposal of his country. 

But, thudly, m a typical leading state of Greece there 
would be a good chance of any mdividual having to think 
about government and justice. They worked much by large 
boards and commissions, and by huge junes ; every citizen 
would have to serve in some administrative capaaty now 
and again. The sovereign power, moreover, and, indeed, the 
actual executive responsibihty, rested with the primary 
assembly of all the citizens ; there was no throwing off the 
decision on the shoulders of elected representatives Your 
pCTSonal vote helped to deade, and, in votmg, you knew that 
you must stand to the decision of the majority with purse 
and person. “ We who stand here to-day have m a large 
measure created our country’s greatness ” ; that is how an 
Atheman spoke No modem assemblage of persons can umte 
m words like those. 

Fourthly, they were bent on enjoyment and distinction ; 
first, perhaps, bodily, but secondly, mtdlectual. Distinction 
for a Greek citizen was to be the best man in Greece in battle, 
or at running or wrestling ; to be the most beautiful man ; 
to have the best horses , to possess and to appreciate in your 
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city the most beautiful things— the stage-plays, the singing 
and dancing, the statues, the pictures, the temples. 

Thus the meamng of citizenship was plam. Nothmg 
stood between you and your fellows m the commumty. 
Citizenship was obviously and visibly a hfe, your whole life, 
with common dangers, common responsibilities, common 
enjoyments, a-ntl common ambitions. Your education, your 
character, your rehgion, came direct from the written and 
unwntten laws of your city. Your happmess was to fill 
satisfactorily a recogmzed place, to be acknowledged by 
your fellows as doing so, and to appreciate in common with 
your city and your race what Pmdar emphatically calls “ the 
pleasant thmgs of Greece ” 

And so Socrates and his followers, the teachers to whom 
we owe our defimte scheme of virtue and of duty, were oidy 
insistmg upon the essence of the hfe around them, when they 
told us that man’s excellence was to do that which m the 
system of citizenship it belonged to him to do ; that the true 
citizen was he who knew both how to govern and how to 
be governed ; that man was naturally a social bemg ; that 
society was not artificial, but the outcome of human nature 
and the condition of human morahty; and that though, 
historically speaking, it ongmated out of the needs and 
impulses of bare livmg, yet, nevertheless, its abiding purpose 
was that all its members should live well. And to live well 
meant for him to live that hfe m which the separate human 
animal feels and knows himself to have his true being m an 
“ end ” — ^as philosophers call it — an aim or purpose or will 
which IS at once m the deepest sense his own, and also real 
and permanent and greater than his separate self, havu^ 
actual existence m a social group with its sense of commumty, 
its spirit and its laws. And such a life is called hving well, 
because only m it, and not without it, can the nature of a 
human mdividual unfold its capacities and become the most 
and highest that it has in it to be 

Now, under Greek conditions, this relation of the individual 
to the community was tolerably easy to see. The commonest 
Greek citizen could never altogether forget that his actual 
existence was bound up with his discharge of cmc duty. He 
would not be allowed to forget it. If he and others were 
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cardess of bodily training, or neglected their driU by sea or 
land, their city might be defeated in its next battle TOth the 
people over the way, and terrible losses or worse might happen 
in consequence to his family or to himself. And so the mmd 
was not distracted ; the path of duty was plam ; the soldier 
was a citizen soldier, the poet a citizen poet, the artist a citizen 
artist, and the philosopher a citizen philosopher. Even the 
rebel, the bad citizen, did not m his rebellion lose the civic 
character; on the contrary, the frightful bitterness of the 
dvil wars of Greece was due to the fact that both sides were 
fighting (as in the Florence of Dante) for the very centre of 
their existence — ^for that which was the whole world to them. 


2. The Modern Wilderness of Interests 

In modem life it is very much harder to see our way. 
Accordmg to our birth, our education, and our profession, 
we fall into a groove, and some one or two huge mcorporated 
" mterests ” fill our horizon. We are very much let alone 
by the general commumty, very free in that sense ; but this 
does not seem to develop m us either character or onginality — 
there is always a cry that national character is deca3fing. 
Perhaps this is so far true, that character is not developed by 
being let alone nor yet by mere mechanical pressure of cir- 
cumstances, but only in as far as we succeed in detecting 
some plan or value in the circumstances that press upon us, 
in relation to which we can assert ourselves. 

But it IS very hard to detect such a plan or value m our 
suiToimdmgs to-day, compared with those of the citizen of 
a small ancient commonwealth. We have not their definite 
set of duties on which the common good visibly depended. We 
common folk do not realize that many people are going to 
be much the worse or much the better for the way m which 
we spend our hves. The interests whidi fill the horizon for 
eadi of us are very different, and many of us never think of 
trying to connect them together. We have our ideas of 
nght and wrong, and the httle drama of our own character 
and destmy plays itself out on its tiny httle stage, but we do 
not see how our fate and character is the fate and charact^ 
of our nation One of our httle stages on which our hfe is 
s 
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enacted is the family. It is one great root of morality. But 
it takes divergent forms as a purpose m the modem world. 
Family selfishness has two mam directions — ^to the inside and 
to the outside The family may be sacrificed to the world of 
busmess and pleasure, or the claims of the community may 
be sacnficed to the family. In either case, both sides of 
life are distorted, and the selfish self-complacent family is 
a symptom of the same disease which preys on the house- 
hold m which no one but its head is treated as existent. How 
often family pnde obscures and narrows the view, and distorts 
our idea of the society arormd us. And the same is tme of 
" society ” in the narrower sense. Many of us do not grasp 
the idea of belongmg to a human community at all; we 
judge everything by the standard of a class or clique ; we 
make no serious attempt to see any connection between the 
life of this small mmonty and the life of the nation. Those 
whom we call the educated, the cultured, the distinguished, 
have very frequently, owmg m great part to their disadvantages 
of birth and education within a narrow circle, no germ of a 
genuine idea as to the relative importance of their own lives 
and those of the general mass of the commumty, nor any 
capacity of judging what is or is not socially mischievous. 
There is not much to suggest such a connection in many 
homes and circles. It needs a considerable effort to realize. 
People are bom into a certain life and sphere, and there is so 
much isolation in the modem world that they can simply go 
on in their routme without feehng any difficulty Education 
does not mean, as it should, the victory over idols of the class. 

So with the mdustrial class interest. One cein observe 
that men bom mto it think that no other exists. Of course 
they have one great advantage in point of truth — viz. that 
their life is more typical than ours. There are few who live 
as we do, there are many who live as they do Against that 
we have nothing to set but our power of acquiring knowledge. 
StUl, industry, especially a single industry, is not all that 
makes up the national life. 

Then there is tlie charactenstic modem contrast of Church 
and State. I think we aU feel how difficult m practice this 
is to handle — ^I do not mean with an established church in 
particular, but with all visible churches~the temporal power 
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always coiftes up in one form or anotlier, and I think I may 
say that any one brought up with an exclusive feelmg for any 
visible church has a great diflaculty in grasping a spiritual 
connection with the community as such. Where a church is 
concerned there is apt to be a side issue m all handling of 
practical questions, ]ust as with every other strong association ; 
only a body of this kmd is very strong and very important as 
a rival to the civil community. It is the most bewildenng 
of all the schisms which the ancients had not to deal with and 
we have. If we could regard the Church as the mtensifi- 
cation of our civic sentiment and not as its antagomst we 
might manage better than we do. So, agam, the modem 
soldier is hardly a citizen soldier. He thinks of his regiment, 
his Queen, and Ins flag, but he hardly knows what he fights 
for. His courage would not satisfy the conditions of valour 
as laid down by Plato or Aristotle. 

Thus, and in many other ways, the idea of citizenship, 
which was the first thing to a Greek, has almost ceased to 
be a controlling conception for us. It is apt to be narrowed 
down to what concerns the parliamentary election, and the 
burning question of the hour, or sometimes it includes the 
municipal elections m a very intelligent town, or at a striking 
crisis. We know our family, our neighbourhood, our trade, 
our church ; but our citizenship we are only just beginning 
to recognize, except in tlie parliamentary franchise, which 
women, more than half the commumty, do not possess.* 

3. Citizenship as a Clue to the Adjustment of Duties 

Before saymg a word on the question How we should 
recognize our citizenship, it may be well to ask ourselves, 
“ Is it really necessary to recognize it at all ? ” Perhaps, you 
may think, citizenship was indeed the form which duty took 
in the ancient world, but as it does not seem to press upon 
us now, it may have been superseded by something else — 
the family, for instance, and the workshop and the European 
federation, not forgetting our duties to the human race as a 
whole, which the ancients, as we are somewhat erroneously 
informed, hardly thought of. If citizenship actually plays so 

* [Printed m 1895 ,— Ed J 
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small part in life, as we say, why should we try and make it 
play a greater part ? Perhaps “ playing a greater part ” is 
not the nght way of describing what we want it to do for us. 
It is not, so to speak, one among other things, as we shall 
see directly. But the reason why we should recogmze our 
position as citizens is, m short, that it alone includes all the 
other interests and associations, and makes them possible. 
The association to which we belong as citizens is the only 
one to which we ascribe the right of compulsion, i.e. the only 
one which we accept as having natural authority — ^that is, 
again, as fully representing our own greater self, or our whole 
conception of a common good. All the others are partial, 
and leave out whole provinces of our lives and whole masses 
of our feflow-countr3nnen, and the sign of this is that they are 
voluntary, except m as far as the State delegates authonty 
to them Thus it is the State or civic conunumty, in which 
alone soaety is focused as a whole, that represents the 
connection and adjustment, the criticism, of all the other 
mterests and relationships so as to form parts m a many- 
sided good life. Even our duty to humamty m general is 
chiefly possible through and by the commumty ; it receives 
its form from our social ideas, and has to be adjusted to the 
demands of citizenship Humanity does not exist as a whole 
in the same real way that the community does. It is true 
for us, as it was for the Greek, that the organized society which 
we recognize as sovereign is the field and sphere of good life 
for each of us 

Then how is this recognition to be worked out in our 
lives ? Are we all to throw ourselves into muniapal or imperial 
pohtics, to spend our days m reading up about Egypt and 
Uganda or Home Rule, in organizing Liberal associations or 
yellow flowermg leagues ? Well, there must be pohtics, and 
some people must take part m them, and a healthy political 
interest is one mark of a good citizen. But, as I said, we do 
not nghtly mdicate the duties of citizenship by demanding 
that pohtics — ^that some separate concern to be called citizen- 
ship— should play a great part m our hves 

That is not the point. We must begin at the other end. 
Our aim is not to expand direct public or political action 
over our whole lives — ^that would narrow our hves, not widen 
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them — but to understand our whole lives in the light of atizen 
ideas, in the light of a common good. This, as I said, is hard 
in the modem world. And the fact that it is hard is the reason 
why it is necessary. 

The very solid and special interests and institutions of 
modem society, if misunderstood, are hnuts which confine 
and narrow each one of us, but, if rightly understood, are 
incomparably effective instmments of our good will. Take, 
for example, the family as inhented by us from Roman law 
and mterpreted by Christianity. It is much stronger, more 
exclusive, than the Greek family. No Greek citizen could be 
wholly absorbed in his domestic relations The position of 
women forbade it. They were not equal mates for men, 
and the tme life of the Greek lay outside his home. An 
Englishman or Enghshwoman to-day may be absorbed m 
the family. It is a real danger. What do we ask of them in 
the name of citizenship ? To neglect their family for local 
or parliamentary pohtics ? No. Just the reverse — ^that is, 
to deepen their family sentiment by remembenng that the 
home is after all an element m the common good of the com- 
munity; that the wife and children are not playthings, 
nor animals to be fed, nor mstruments of social or mdustrial 
advancement, but are members of a great nation, that has a 
past and a future, and relations of duty and participation in 
a common good, bmdmg together all its citizens. Thus the 
family will stand between its members and the community, 
not as a blank wall may stand between the eye and the sun, 
but as the half-way house may stand between the beginning 
and the goal of a journey. For thus our English homes will 
be nurseries of citizenship and the symbols of the social will, 
and become somethmg more, not somethmg less, than they 
are to-day. So too with the workshop, the neighbourhood, 
the Trade Umon, the profession. It is not that people ought 
to jump out of the arcumstances which put them in these 
conditions, but that, while remaiiung in some recogmzed 
groove, some accepted form of duty, they should bear m mmd 
that their little life only has value as embodymg some dement 
of a common good. Therefore, while faithfully working in 
their groove, they must apply to it the best conception of 
human wdfare that they can They must cnhcm it, as we 
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say m philosophy. Starting from this idea they will find 
improvements to make — ^simple little daily improvements. 
They will be pressed and coerced by moral necessity to this 
and that piece of work which their position and place brings 
to their hand, fallmg well withm conditions which they are 
famihar with m practice, and which they will make it their 
duty to understand theoretically as much as they are able. 
How far they busy themselves with philanthropy or pohtics 
of any kmd will be a question of aptitude and opportunity. 
They will not be neglectful of local and municipal life, but yet 
will always attempt to confine themselves to what they under- 
stand, and to understand thoroughly whatever they touch. 
They will avoid the illusion that duties which deal with pubhc 
matters are the only pubhc duties. All duties are pubhc, 
or at least take us beyond the ordinary self Better probably 
than any philanthropy or pohtics is the work of a successful 
employer of labour who has a decently human relation to his 
employees. 

But, no doubt, many people, especially women, have not 
what may be called natural duties to fill their lives And 
also those who are engaged in a domestic or professional 
capacity may still have spare energy for public work, and 
are in many ways the best qualified of all. Now, in order to 
give some real detail to the sense of a common good, and to 
make it a genume force, whether one is in an everyday groove 
or trying to do somethmg of a public or philanthropic kind, 
every one should try to understand at least the outline of 
our system of local government, of our Poor Law m relation 
to character, and somethmg of the history and conditions of 
industrial life. That comes across us in every station and 
vocation. The busiest professional people need such know- 
ledge, because they are apt, out of hurry and good-nature, to 
interfere at random with other people’s lives. The idle people 
need it ternbly The least they could do would be to cease 
from working mischief , and what a revolution that would 
make I We all spend money We all employ labour. The 
least wealthy of us, as an aggregate, employ most. How we 
spend our money and what labour we employ determines 
nothing less than this • on what things the working people of 
this and other countries have to spend their hves, and under 
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what conditions their lives are to be spent. If we will have 
nasty things, shoddy things, vulgar things, ugly things, we 
are condemning somebody to make them. If we will have 
impossibly cheap things, we are condemning somebody to 
work without proper pay But I am beginnmg to trench on 
workshop training. General rules are dangerous, though 
principles ought to be thoroughly grasped. For any kind 
of reform, the thing is to imderstand your particular busmess 
and the life of your district. All depends on how you go to 
work. I have been hearing about a northern town where it 
is alleged that bad samtary conditions prevail. The philan- 
thropic people seem to have got hystencal, and raised a pubhc 
hue and cry, quotmg some cases m quite exaggerated language 
The health department has become exasperated There is 
fnction They cannot get things put right. They do not 
seem — ^I speak at second-hand — ^to be able to find half a dozen 
simple-mmded people who will inform themselves quite 
precisely of what nuisances exist m particular cases, and 
then report them qmetly but persistently to the health 
department, adopting a fnendly tone to the health ofiftcials ; 
and yet I do not doubt there is the usual charitable crowd 
going to and fro in the city If I am nghtly informed, tliis 
seems like want of understanding. Of course, m social matters, 
you must keep your powder dry ; it is always possible that 
you may have to fight — I mean, to enter upon public con- 
troversy. But as a rule, accurate knowledge, perseverance, 
and gentleness, confinmg yourself closely to the matter m 
hand, and working out your principles rather than flourishing 
them, are the way to do business. 

Then, in conclusion, the duties of citizenship will not 
necessarily drag us out of private life into politics, adminis- 
tration, or philanthropy, though it may well be -ttiat every 
one ought at least to be prepared to participate in such 
functions if occasion should arise. But they emphatically 
call upon us never to forget that every duty of life is ultimately 
a duty to develop the capacities of that human nature which 
finds its fundamental condition and expression in the many- 
sided whole of the organized community. They call upon us, 
therefore, whether or no we undertake what are known as 
public functions, at least to understand our life as something 
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which concerns the neighbourhood and the nation in which 
it is spent. To “ critiaze ” is to adjust a part of its due and 
harmonious relations with a whole. In this sense the con- 
ception of citizenship is a standard by which our life — whether 
m the family, in the urban or rural neighbourhood, in trade or 
industry, in the Church, or in the work of charity— -may be, 
and must be, cnticized if it is to be in the full sense human. 
If we were bedndden our whole life long, it would still make 
a difference to others whether we spread around us a sensible 
and unselfish or a selfish and frivolous atmosphere. If we 
were scholars or astronomers, it would still concern our fellow- 
countrymen and the world that our work should be a type 
of sincenty, liberahty, and devotion But the issue at stake 
IS more than this, and caimot be exhausted by one or two 
extreme illustrations. The shape and colour, so to speak, 
the spirit, tone, and energy of life, throughout and within 
every speaal sphere, will be altogether different according 
as we have or have not striven to understand its bearing, and 
the mterlacmg tissue of causation which makes us matenally, 
as also spiritually, members one of another. And m such a 
criticism or adjustment we shall recover the unity of principle 
which, at first sight, may appear to have deserted the modem 
world. 


II 

Let us recall to begin with the conceptions suggested in 
the previous Lecture. 

We examined, in the first place, the pure or simple case 
of citizenship, as it presented itself m the typical commumties 
of ancient Greece. Here we observed that the path was 
plain, the interconnection of lives was obvious, the oneness of 
purpose and of spirit throughout the society of freemen was 
unmistakable. No subordinate “ bodies,” “ interests,” or 
“ worlds,” so strong as to be practically isolated, barred off 
the individual from the state. What for us is hard to discover, 
and perhaps impossible always to remember — ^the relation of 
our lives to a common good— was for him, in one form or 
anothm, impossible to forget. 
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In the second place, we cast a glance at the wilderness 
of “ interests ” which constitutes the intncate texture of 
modern society. We noted the difficulty of findmg any 
clue to a umty between our surroundings, in which we are 
imprisoned from birth, and the life and weU-bemg of our 
fellow-countrymen as a whole. “ What is he ? ” we ask 
about any of our neighbours, wishmg to ascertam the relation 
between his aims or mterests and our own. The answer 
may be given by nammg his rank, his mdustry, his profession, 
or, again, by nammg any one of a hundred social, pohtical, 
or rehgious movements with which he has identified himself. 
And for distmction’s sake such a selection is necessary. 
But how confidently we draw the conclusion that we shall 
find him a pnsoner withm the limitations thus assigned, 
and that the adjustment of his isolated “ world ” to the 
national life has never really presented itself to him as a serious 
problem for study and for criticism > Is citizenship, we asked 
in effect, some department of affairs outside and narrowed 
down by all these ranks and interests and mstitutions, or 
does it rather permeate them aU as the hfeblood of the 
organism, and if it does, what does it demand of us, and where 
are we to find it as a reality ? 

And, in the third place, we returned to the idea of citizen- 
ship as a due to the criticism or adjustment or unification 
of these separate “ worlds ” through a spirit which takes 
account of social purpose as a whole. Not for this,* we 
suggested, is society organized, that any single element should 
be wrapped up m its own purposes, and seek its fulfilment 
in isolation, but that, as an organism mto which human nature 
unfolds itself, society throughout every subordinate function 
and institution should assert and maintain a harmonious 
prindple of life. Therefore, we urged, m every sphere or 
institution we must find not a limit to our hfe, but an instru- 
ment of it ; not a barrier, but a half-way house. The strength 
and spedaJization of these subordmate worlds is a gam and 
not a loss, tf, m deepemng and enlargmg some special organ 
of our consciousness — ^the family affections, for example, or 

* Plato, Republic, Book IV, 420 B Not wxth this view are wo con- 
structing our commonwealth, that any one body within it shall be super- 
eminently prosperous 
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the tradition of law, or the sense of religion, or the habit of 
discipline and chivalrous courage — ^they can be prevented 
from absolutely swallowing us up, or cutting us off from the 
many-sided social self — ^the commumty as sovereign in virtue 
of the general will— which is the condition and the expression 
of our human nature as an organized whole. 

Before proceedmg with the illustrations of this prinaple 
which were to occupy us to-day, I will say a word on the 
supposed moral difficulty of the choice of our work, which 
arises as a moral problem when we find ourselves lost, as it 
were, in the wilderness of private and pubhc relations and 
interests. 

If, for example, we start from the conception that " my 
station and its duties ” are the root of morality, the question 
may immediately be hurled at us, " But what ts my station ? ” 
Even the Church Catechism, on this pomt usually imsquoted, 
leaves our vocation to be detemnned by the course of life ■ 
" To do my duty in that state of life to which it shaU please 
God to call me.” In its full extent this difficulty can only 
exist for those who do not make their own hving, or who, 
from exceptional ability or versatility, have an unusually free 
hand in selecting their vocation. Nor is it necessarily a social 
abuse that the majority have but a restricted choice of callmgs. 
As a matter of principle, true freedom consists in makmg 
the best of what we have — our parentage and our birthplace, 
for example, involving our whole initial outfit, both phjrsical 
and moral, are unalterably given facts — ^rather than in an 
indefinite range of possible selection. Provision for adaptmg 
vocation to capacity is of course desirable, but in the end, 
whatever variety may be attainable, capacity must after all 
in a great degree adapt itself to vocation. But even those — 
the vast majonty — ^whose lives are to a great extent externally 
determined, remain responsible for the spirit and temper of 
their work, and for the pnvate duties on the one hand, and 
tile public or semi-public on the other, which lie round its 
margin. A workman of my acquaintance, a painter by trade, 
has hardly an evenmg in the week free from the claims of 
workmg-class clubs and societies, in the management of 
which he, like so many of has fellows, displays a wonderful 
administrative energy and devotion. There is scope for 
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choice in every hfe, and not merely in the life of the leisure 
class ; but undoubtedly it is to the latter, and especially to 
women who have no need to support themselves, that the 
problem of selection presents itself like a pathless desert 

Now I am speakmg not of the practical question of the 
most appropriate choice, but only of the moral question 
raised by the %iea of a conflict of duties, and the consequent 
perturbing impression that whatever you do, something 
must be neglected, and therefore every course must in some 
degree be wrong. And here I think that a simple distinction 
may really give rehef. We are to distmguish between a 
true conflict of duties and a conflict of duty and selfishness. 
In the former, which we profess to constitute our difficulty, 
there is no cause for scruple or for remorse, although there 
may be a just and natural regret at our inability to undertake 
some branch of useful work For a conflict of iidxes presupposes 
that the conflictmg alternatives urge themselves «s iidiei 
only, and so long as this is truly the case, our selfishness has 
no say in the matter, and we have no cause for moral anxiety 
and perturbation. It is as though I were entrusted with a 
sum of money with which to meet a vanety of obligations, 
but insufficient to defray them all The weighing of obliga- 
tions against each other m order to determme which ought 
first to be discharged may be a mce and delicate task , but 
no ground arises for a case of consciaice, unless I have reason 
to suspect that, m the perplexity of the situation, my own 
selfishness is taking occasion to mfluence me. It is undoubtedly 
possible that a man setting out to discharge two disagreeable 
duties may so deceive himself as to the difficulty of combining 
them, or of selectmg the one in preference to the other, that 
he may return havmg achieved neither Then is the just 
occasion for genume, remorse and the acutest self-contempt. 
But the moral emergency as such is adequately dealt with if 
we honestly bear in mind that only a duty can justify the 
avoidance of a duty. Then, if we are smcere, we have drawn 
the sting of self-accusation, and may confidently proceed to 
judge and to act according to our hghts. I am inclined to 
tiiink that for highly conscientious minds it is unwholesome 
to dwell on the customary idea that there is always one nght 
course and one only. If we knew everythmg, this might 
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be so ; the one right course might then present itself as the 
one course possible. But in human life it is untrue that 
there is only one right course open to us , it is truer to thmk 
that every course is right which, presenting itself as a genuine 
path of duty— though not the only one possible — ^is followed 
with the fun force of our nature, and with the determmation 
to make it effective to the common good. In preference to 
the maxim, " Search out the one right course before you 
choose,” I should suggest as a deeper and a truer pnnciple, 
“ Begm anywhere, if you know of no plainer duty unfulfilled ; 
but bear in mind that the course which you adopt can only 
justify itself if pursued as a duty ; senously, devotedly, and 
with eagerness to learn and cnticize its bearmg on the common 
good. The unpardonable sm is not m choosmg the wrong 
duty, but in shirking all ” Whatever clue you fasten upon 
will lead you to the centre, if followed whole-heartedly and 
with an open mind 

And now let us illustrate these principles from one or 
two branches of work or modes of life which may be interesting 
to the members of this settlement. In the first place, speaking 
generally, all women of the leisure class should especially 
study the probable effects of their working for pocket-money 
wages on their poorer avals in the labour market. The 
question is a difficult one, but it seems plainly a cruel thing 
for ladies whose hvelihood is secure to accept less than the 
market pace for any kmd of work m which they really compete 
with those who have their whole living to earn. 

Passing from this general consideration, let us look at 
one or two examples of the evils which may aase if we fail 
to scrutinize our particular vocation with reference to the 
welfare of society, to modify our isolated " world ” by the 
spirit of citizenship. 

No one can value more than I do the work of those women 
who, being trained nurses, devote themselves to attendance on 
the poor at their own homes. Especially, perhaps, the mdirect 
results of their exertions are of permanent social value. They 
bring light mto dark places ; they make known sanitary 
defects and cause them to be remedied ; they educate those 
on whom they attend m the management of a sick-room, and 
in numberless details of cleanliness and household economy. 
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But in one aspect of their vocation there is apt to occur 
a certam colhsion of duties which has long become a matter 
of friendly discussion and adjustment between some of their 
ablest workers and other persons engaged in a more general 
endeavour to improve the condition of the poor. A person 
who is ill needs food— -often comparatively expensive food — 
and fire and house-room, as well as nursing and medicine. 
Now let us suppose that a case on which a nurse is m atten- 
dance is one m which the family has not resources even to 
provide adequately for all its members, not to speak of diet 
for the sick. If the nature of the iUness, and the general 
circumstances of the case, are such as to give reasonable hope 
that the family may by attention and perseverance be restored 
in the future to a self-supportmg condition, then no objection 
will probably be made by persons mterested in sound charitable 
work against finding some fnends to provide the nourishment 
required, and to do what is necessary for the whole family 
with a view to ultimate re-establishment on a self-supporting 
basis. But if all the circumstances point m an opposite 
direction, if the condition of the family appears hopdess, if 
character is bad, if the illness has been caused or serioudy 
aggravated by drink, if the absence of work is not due to 
sickness, but the sickness is a mere mcident m a life of continued 
unemployment, so tliat its cure is no remedy for the evil, 
then it will be held advisable in the mterest of sodety, and 
indeed of the family itself, especially if it indudes young 
children, that the case should be dealt with by the Poor Law, 
the patient should be received mto the infirmary, and the 
children, instead of dragging on in semi-starvation, should 
make a fresh start in the Poor Law schools. But recourse 
to the Poor Law is voluntary, and is shunned by the worse 
among the poor because of the loss of freedom and submission 
to rules which life in an institution demands, as by the more 
independent, owmg to the confession of failure imphed in an 
appeal for pubhc relief. It is therefore probable that for 
mixed reasons, by no means necessarily discreditable, the 
sick person or the family will display the greatest repugnance 
to appeal to the Poor Law, especially if outdoor relief is 
not hkely to be granted, which would not be done m the case 
described under any moderate rehef policy. The nurse is 
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then, no doubt, in a dilemma. Her duty, she will say— and 
who can deny it ?— is to bring the patient through his sick- 
ness. Obviously it is idle for her to give attendance and 
medicine to a sick person who has insufficient nounshment, 
and perhaps inadequate house-room, and a difficulty in pro- 
viding fire. If, therefore, the case is rejected by those with 
whom she commonly works on the ground that no permanent 
good can be done to the family, while by assistii^ it much 
harm will be caused perhaps to the children themselves and 
certainly to the morale of the neighbourhood, then she is of 
course very strongly tempted to assist the case out of her 
own resources or by appealmg to other pnvate friends, whose 
aid is given entirely because of her request. And, m fact, 
she cannot possibly do otherwise unless she is prepared to 
refuse further attendance, or unless an arrangement exists by 
which she can attend as the agent of the Poor Law authorities 
— a case which we are not at present discussmg. 

But now let us look at the matter from the point of view 
of those who have banded themselves together to improve 
the condition of the poor m a certain district by a defimte 
and intelligent policy m the administration of charitable 
rehef. Their aim and desire is to bnng to bear the resources 
of their neighbourhood effectively and thoroughly where 
substantial good can be achieved by strengthening and sup- 
porting those sufferers whom it appears reasonably possible 
to restore to mdependent life ; but, for a thousand reasons, 
to discountenance the scattermg of rehef among hopeless 
cases m which no permanent good can be done to the sufferer, 
for whom institutional treatment is as a rule far more adequate, 
while infimte harm is caused by the precedent and example of 
lavish help to the characterless or mcompetent held up before 
a whole street or district. To these charitable workers the 
action of the nurse m the case supposed cannot but seem to 
be in frustration of their whole policy ; and they feel it all 
the harder, because to whatever extait they habitually labour 
to assist her with cases which in their judgment demand 
assistance, precisely to that extent they are made to stultify 
themselves through the course adopted by her in perfect 
good faith with regard to " unhelpable ’’ cases. For it is 
plain that the amount of assistance procured by their means 
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for those cases, brought to their knowledge by the nurse, 
whxch are suitable to be completely and continuously reheved, 
IS the amount to which it may be supposed the private resources 
of the nurse and her immediate fnends are set free to help 
those who in the judgment of the experts ought not to be 
relieved by chanty. “ Had we never helped at all,” such 
workers must feel, " then presumably the resources which 
are now taxed to help these hopeless cases would by pre- 
ference have been drawn upon to benefit those in which 
assistance can do real good ; so that our endeavours to aid, 
though themselves strictly limited to cases which we approve 
of, have the direct result of setting free a large amount of 
chantable relief for the cases which, m our judgment, could 
be for every reason better dealt with by &e Poor Law.” 
And thus they cannot but see that their co-operation for 
good is so far converted into co-operation for harm. It may 
be mentioned in passmg that throughout the charitable world, 
m so far as organization is imperfect, the same radical diflftculty 
prevails, a curious symptom of the mdissoluble connection of 
lives withm the social tissue. In as far as fresh financial 
resources are called into play by those who strain every nerve 
thoroughly to remedy all remediable causes of distress, there 
IS no doubt that the resources previously and on the average 
devoted to rehef work are set free to be more and more widely 
expended by methods which can do nothing but mischief.* 
The terrible problems and wide-reaching responsibilities 
which arise from this state of things can readily be inferred. 

The importance of a thorough msight and of breaking 
down the barriers of traditional routine by help of the citizen 
spirit could not be more strikingly lEustrated. Except m so 
far as we can break down this moral and mteflectual isolation, 
the extension of wise methods in the chantable world appears 
to involve a corresponding extension of foolish ones. 

But returning to the example of the nurses, what is it 
that we ask them to do ? Their position, as I have said, is 
dif&cult. It cannot be expected, I have often heard the 
most experienced chantable workers say, that a nurse should 

* Almost all old-fashioned charitable societies, including too often the 
clergy and the Pistnct Visiting Societies, avowedly send all " good " and 
"heavy" cases to the Chanty Organwaiion Society, thus retammg their 
own funds to be expended in the less costly " doles/' 
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maintain the point of view which commends itself to those 
who are dealing with the problem of poverty as a whole. 
And I do not wish to dogmatize. It seems clear mdeed that 
if the nurse umversaUy gives way to the threat of the patient, 
"You may abandon the case, but I will not apply to the 
Poor Law,” ' all possibihty of distmgmshmg between hopeful 
and hopeless cases is radically cut away, and owing to the 
fact that the needs of sickness presuppose the needs of life, 
and that a patient can hardly be kept in comfort with a starvmg 
famil y beside him, it would become necessary to maintam by 
charity for long paiods the most improvident and character- 
less famihes, many of whose members would thus be con- 
firmed m idle and vicious habits. In vanous degrees the rule, 
I beheve, is already adopted that when the medical attendant 
recommends the Poor Law infirmary, and the patient refuses, 
the nurse should abandon the case But it is not for me to 
lay down rules on practical pomts of workshop trammg 
What can do nothmg but good is that a lady, who is exercismg 
such a vocation, should have learned or should learn to appre- 
ciate the beanng of her work, not only on the immediate 
sufferer (and that m the largest sense, including his future 
and that of the other members of the fanuly), but also on 
progress or retrogression in the whole condition of the poor, 
and consequently m the welfare and good Me of society as a 
whole. Then, m the particular case, her trained wisdom 
will suggest to her what measures to adopt, and she will be 
an educatmg influence not only as regards the conditions of 
health, but as regards those of character. 

Analogous conclusions are obviously applicable to the 
work of the district visitor, and above aU, to that of the minister 
of religion. It appears almost mconceivable, when we 
remember that every minister with a cure of souls is practically 
the head of a powerful relief society, that candidates for 
orders should pass through no systematic trammg on a 
subject m which more than in any other naive impressions 

* It should be borne in mmd that the Poor Law authoniies are absolutely 
responsible for the relief of destitution when application has been made to 
them ; and that, therefore, if a patient who applies to them is too ill to be 
moved to the infirmary, they must attend to him to the best of their power 
in his own home It is therefore possible for the voluntary nurse to abandon 
any case which is not fit for charitable assistance, care being taken if extreme 
need exists to notify the Poor Law authorities. 
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are revolutioxuzed by education, and the treatment of which 
is all but decisive for moral and material good and evil in 
the lives of large sections of the poor. 

Let us apply our conceptions for a moment in conclusion 
to that which has brought us together here to-day — ^the social 
settlement movement. 

I take it that the natural basis of the settlement idea is to 
be found in that which Edward Denison had in view when he 
took up his residence in the East End of London. The notion 
was simply, I presume, that persons with some degree of 
leisure and education should become residents in districts 
where such residents are rare, and thus do something to destroy 
the isolation of classes, and supply a force of volunteers well 
qualified to lead in the more public kind of civic duties. The 
change of residence was thus intended simply to overcome the 
physical difficulty of remoteness, and not to imply any radical 
change in mode of life, nor necessarily, an exceptional self- 
consecration or self-devotion mcompatible with the pursuit 
of a profession or the hfe of a man of the world. Many men of 
comparatively leisure class do hve m the East End to-day 
apart from any settlement, and then take up what work comes 
to their hand, as they would it they lived in the West End. 
The late Canon Bradby was a notable example. He lived 
with his wife and family m the St. Kathanne's Dock House, 
and worked at his several occupations, and mingled with his 
neighbours as he would have done in any other vianity. 
And this appears to me to be a very healthy and sound tjqie 
of life. It remains practical and ordmary. The natural 
points of contact between a lodger or householder and servants, 
shopkeepers, workmen, and other neighbours are not mini- 
mized. There is no risk of waste ; no coUegiate buildmgs ; 
if you die or are compelled to leave, the house is there, like 
other houses in the same distnct, only perhaps in better 
samtary condition, and it is useful for any inhabitant. 

But as the powerful modem spirit of association has seized 
upon this movement, its nature has been unconsciously trans- 
formed. This forced itself upon my observation especially in 
the Umted States of America, and is becoming more and 
more noticeable in London. It is a special form of associated 
enterprise, a movement m which the collegiate, if not monastic 

T 
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or conventual aspect, is becoming exceedingly prominent. 
The subject is a very large one, and the few observations 
which I can make must not be taken as a complete estimate 
of the movement, which would however be well worth attempt- 
mg If we look at the addresses of able and experienced settle- 
ment workers m the Umted States, we see that beyond a 
question the movement is regarded as a good in itself and 
as ehcitmg a new type of self-consecration and self-devotion.^ 
Now the idea of methodic training and study, under skilled 
direction, with reference to social work and social problems, 
as a preparation for the duties of the dergjmian or distnct 
visitor, or indeed for those of ordinary home hfe m any neigh- 
bourhood, and especially for the theoretical study of social 
phenomena, appears to be a most desirable application and 
development of the prmciple of association But this is an 
ideal which is not realized without resolution, experience, 
and wisdom Bad method grows up of itself, especially under 
the artifiaal conditions of a settlement, if no special provision 
is made for skilled mstruction and criticism I confess to a 
certam feehng of terror, when I think of the mcreasmg number 
of centres where groups of mexpenenced yoimg men or young 
women have come together, burning “ to do good,” and, so 
far as I am aware, without any speaal provision for acquamtmg 
themselves with the conditions of their task. Rumours 
which come to my ears both from the United States and 
from parts of London justify some disqmetude. In this 
settlement, mdeed, I know how skilfully and resolutely a 
cumculum of practice and theory is planned and executed. 
I beheve that conferences occasionally take place at least 
among the women's settlements Could not this question 
of a defimte traimng for workers be brought up at such a 
conference, the practice of different settlements be compared, 
and some attempt be made to arrive at a dearness as to the 
methods and objects of settlement work ? 

I am jealous — frankly admit it — of any movement which 
appears to disparage by companson the life of the citizen 
who lives at home and works among his neighbours This 

* Philanthropy and Social Progress, New York, Crowell and Company 
Miss Addams (head of Chicago Settlement), pp, 6, 49. Mr Woods (head of 
Boston Settlement), p 95 
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and not the other, appears to me to be the ideal. For 
systematic training of workers the settlement is good, and 
also, perhaps, to supply a centre of residence in distncts 
where the leisure class are few. I should further distmgmsh 
the special value of settlements which provide the buildings 
and other facilities essential to university extension work 
and similar undertakings. Halls and pubhc rooms axe hard 
to come by m London, and the provision of them m certain 
proportions for educational purposes may be taken as supply- 
ing a defimte need in a poor distnct Thus, from all that I 
can hear, I cordially welcome the work of Toynbee Hall as a 
poor man’s umversity 

But apart from these special needs and functions, I do 
not believe that a monastic or conventual movement is to-day 
a movement towards a higher life The higher life lies m 
the opposite direction- -in the home, the family, the common- 
place neighbourly acquamtance. It occurs to me forcibly 
that withm the walls of a large settlement the young men or 
young women must have actually less habitual contact with 
poorer neighbours, of an unconstrained and spontaneous 
kmd, than where each has his or her own centre of richer and 
poorer acquaintances and dependents. Is not, for example, 
the marketmg done for a collegiate settlement, and the repaus 
seen to on a large scale by some steward or housekeeper, so 
that the little daily courtesies and reciprocal interests which 
establish themselves m ordmary household life between us 
and our tradespeople, and their workmen, must in a great 
degree be abohshed ^ One who has lived for many years m a 
college would be apt to reflect that a more inhuman form of 
existence could hardly be conceived 

These suggestions, I repeat, are not aimed against settle- 
ments, of which I recogmze the value, but agamst the glorifi- 
cation of the settlement hfe as one specially set apart for the 
service of man. Here as throughout we must demand that 
the specialization which is an indispensable feature of modem 
life shall not isolate us from the atizen spirit, the pulse-beat 
of the social heart We shall feel with Browning — 

If we have souls, know how to see and use. 

One place performs like any other place 

The proper service every place on eartti 
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Was framed to furmsh man witli ; serve alike 
To give him note that, through the place he sees, 

A place IS signified he never saw. 

But, if he lack not soul, may leam to know 

I have deliberately abstained from trying to map out the 
different provinces of citizen duty I am sure that any one 
who with good heart sets himself or herself to understand a 
neighbourhood with its local life, or the family, or a trade, or 
profession, as an element m the welfare of the commumty, 
will do so more vitally for not havmg a tabular form to start 
from. The pomt is to gain such an insight as may make our 
particular place transparent to us, and may make it a symbol 
which we understand more thoroughly itself because we see 
how it affects the welfare of our whole organized society. 
To do this, there is no cast-iron formula that will help us. 
Whenever we have grasped a clue, either an interest or a 
difficulty, we must follow it up mto the best thought and 
experience of the day, and if possible become practically 
acquainted with the facts that bear on it. 

Of course such a settlement as this considered as a 
"training school” is an immense facihty for learning at 
least how much there is to leam. On every chanty organiza- 
tion committee, again, we shall find mterests that ramify 
in all directions, mto educational and industrial problems, 
mto local government, very likely mto national art and its 
true conditions 

Do not suppose that at first we can see things as they are. 
For this— to know and feel things as they are — ^is the goal 
of all science and practice, and the goal is at the end. It is 
always true that to grasp thmgs as they are— that is, in their 
spirit and movement — -we must grasp them m their connection 
as a whole, and the duties of citizenship form no exception 
to the rule. 



XVII 


"LADIES AND GENTLEMEN" 

I. Tisffi occasion of these remarks was a correspondence in 
the Daily Chromcle a few months back. I refer to it only from 
memory, and I beheve that it contained some good letters ; but 
taken as a whole, it impressed me painfully. I thought that 
there was little if any attempt to go below the purely conven- 
tional pomt of view, and to ask what these symbols — ^the terms 
Lady and Gentleman— really mean, and whether or no they 
carry a tradition of value to mankind. 

The discussion appeared to me to go off into considerations 
about the ratio between the cubic content of the front hall m a 
man's house, and his gentlemanly qualities. It is a kind of 
calculation in which I have no skill. 

According to my recollection, no one definitely asked the 
question : “ Is there anythmg, precious to humaniiy, repre- 
sented by these titles ; and if so, what is it ? ” 

I believe in Ladies and Gentlemen, and this ignoring the 
point at issue seemed to me very sad. 

2. There is a difficulty or paradox threatenmg every 
approach to this subject ; and in a blundering way even that 
correspondence showed it to have been felt 

It springs, perhaps, from the very ardour of our Christianity, 
our demociatic spirit, and our Teutomc gospel of work. We 
have learned to say, What really matters in human nature 
is — ^goodness, perhaps, or ability, or “ backbone ”, all that we 
call " character.” And having said this, we really do not know 
where to put certain other human qualities ; we have, in our 
rough working theory, simply no place left for them. 

And so we get our puzzle. The man who has the root of 
the matter in him (say, in rdigion, character, courage, dis- 
interestedness) is any man’s equal. " A man’s a man for a’ 
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that.” “The honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
Nothing can be better than the best, and a strong inner Me, 
or a great defimte achievement, a great mmd or heart or will, 
is the best. To be Lady or Gentleman adds nothing How 
can any qualities add anything to the best ? 

And yet, “ the quality ” — ^what a significant phrase — is 
valued. There is something m it which appeals to man 
wherever he is civilized in any degree worth mentionmg. 
The very efforts made to explain it away are proofs of it. 
“ Nature’s gentlemen,” “ true ” ladies and gentlemen, we are 
told, may be found in any rank or country. Very likely; 
but the suggestion shows that they have a quahty which is 
valued, and which is not possessed by all 

Thus we are m a contradiction , and because in a contra- 
diction we are also m an uneasy sensitive frame of mmd. We 
admit that the quality exists — the quality of bemg a lady or 
gentleman — ^and we show m practice that we value it But 
stiU, not really knowing what to make of it, we turn round and 
disparage it, and grumble that the distinction mdicated has 
no real basis, and would be better away. 

We want some mtelligible account of the relation of these 
qualities to the recogmzed sterlmg attributes of human 
character. 

3, Let us take some examples of defect in these qualities 
from which we may form a rough judgment of their nature. 
And for our purpose, we may omit what m some respects is 
the most important case. That is to say, we need not give 
examples of acknowledged badness of mind or character 
making people unladylike or ungentlemanlike. They would 
give us too much for our purpose Our puzzle is, m brief, the 
question what is added to a good man or woman by bemg a 
gentleman or lady. In the case of a bad man or woman the 
basis of excellence is lacking, and the absence of the super- 
structure is no paradox. The paradox would be if it were 
present . if bad people could be real ladies and gentlemen. 
Somethmg like this can happen , and we will say a brief word 
on it below. 

But our examples, to solve our mam paradox, must ^ow 
us the difference, the addendum by which one who has sterlmg 
worth, and is a lady or gentleman, excels one who has sterling 
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worth and is not. If a thoroughly good man or woman can 
fail in these qualities, what do they lose by it ? What does 
humanity lose by it ? 

We begin from the outside, with examples which may 
perhaps be thought wholly irrelevant, and work inwards to 
mind and character 

I. Some of us need not go far to find a man who cannot raise 
his hat to a lady while he is nding a bicycle. Here we have a 
httle failure m a matter of bodily trainmg, and consequently 
a httle failure to be equal to a certam trivial situation Take 
another trivial case It is noticeable nowadays, that m 
travellmg by rail, especially m cold weather, a man who has 
lowered the carriage wmdow to let himself out will usually 
replace it before closing the door This is one of the little 
democratic courtesies which we leam m the train and the 
omnibus, and which it is so pleasant to see making progress 
amongst us But to replace ’the wmdow when the door is 
open, and often with only one hand free, is just a little difficult, 
and one envies the people who can jerk it mto place with a 
motion of their left hand. If you fumble with it, the httle 
act of courtesy is spoilt , the people for whom it is bemg done 
are more put out than if you had let it alone. There are many 
other little instances where bodily skill makes life easier , a 
whole tableful of people may be disconcerted because you 
cannot carve properly at dmner. From these cases we natur- 
ally pass to dancing and athletic exercises, riding, skatmg, 
rowmg. Without suggestmg that it is a serious duty for every 
one to be good at all these things, we see quite plainly that 
each one of them is a means of bemg equal to a certam set of 
situations, in other words, of being pleasant and serviceable 
m certain ways and on certain occasions. An old gentleman 
in a novel by Wilkie Collms says that when he was young, 
people were expected to bnng social qualities with them on 
social occasions, and now, as he sees that a croquet mallet 
and ball are the social qualities in demand, he will not fail to 
employ them Some people, who detest croquet, may feel a 
little rebuked by this old gentleman. 

In short, as we have been told that all Fine Art is athletic 
it would seem that tlie same is true of some qualities of the 
lady or gentleman. This was a Greek and mediaeval idea, an 
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idea powerful among ourselves almost down to the last genera- 
tion, and probably, mulaits mutandts, it ought not to be lost. 

II. Let us turn to another set of defects, stiU half bodily, 
and, as I think, highly suggestive for our subject ; defects in 
expression by language. The simplest and typical case is being 
in a foreign country, and either unable, or very imperfectly 
able, to speak the language Under such conditions one is 
apt to feel oneself simply a brute beast , one cannot explain, 
nor apologize, nor thank any one for a courtesy. If conversa- 
tion is attempted, the sentences are certam to be awkwaxd and 
abrupt, and very likely take a shape which, according to the 
idiom of the country, is imperative or rude. I remember a 
German who had really assisted me in explaining my ticket 
coupon to the guard of the train, sajung to me when the 
explanation was ended, " You can retain your seat.” To an 
English ear the form of that sentence implies a permission 
which might have been refused ; and as I was in the right 
throughout, I was half annoyed, though in fact the speaker had 
rendered me a great service. Or again, when we made use of 
the club hut on a hiU in Norway, and some Norwegians, appar- 
ently club members, were there, we could not say a word of 
thanks for the courtesy by which English travellers were 
allowed to lunch in the room. The Norwegians, indeed, were 
cleverer than we, for as there was a schoolboy m our party, 
and also one m theirs, they sent their schoolboy to ours to 
offer him a piece of cake, a pleasant courtesy, which we had 
no way of returmng Here, too, is a comic incident, with a 
serious side. A friend of mme, bold, but not strong, in the 
French language, was stasmg somewhere in Brittany, and at 
table d’h6te the conversation turned on French and Enghsh 
bathing fashions My friend did his best to explain that in 
England we do not commonly wear costumes, but that men 
and women have separate battog places. An elderly French- 
man regarded him with a horrified gaze, and then turned to 
his own party and reported to them in French that the English- 
man had ]ust told him how in England bathers do not wear 
costumes, and the men and women have the same bathing 
place. My friend was at the end of his French, and was forced 
to let the impression remam. This is bad enough, but in even 
more serious matters what an impression of brutality such a 
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misunderstanding might produce I It seems hardly too much 
to say that if we really knew each other’s language half the 
international complications would disappear. The same is 
obviously true, m the most literal as well as the most meta- 
phoncai sense, of intercourse between different classes, pro- 
fessions, political parties, and other distinct elements withm 
the same country. Offence, given and taken, depends very 
largely upon defects of language. 

III. Following the same due we may now come closer to 
intelligence and will. In passing, we should once more note 
the mstance of games, speaking now of those which demand 
some httle attention and mental effort, but are m no way 
athletic. The prinaple is the same as before. For want of a 
modicum of skiU and practice, m the present case not involvmg 
any special bodily gifts, we are unable to be pleasant and useful 
m certain ways We may have good reason for the line we 
take, but the fact remams. One has heard a saying, “ If the 
Queen asked you to play whist with her, and you could not, 
you would have to be a great philosopher not to feel a fool.” 
Or we may put it more strongly by saying, " If any old person 

or mvahd desired you to play with him ” Then we come 

to a set of defects almost affectmg morality and mteUigence, 
but yet on the whole compatible with “ sterling worth.” Of 
these is slowness in recognizing people whom you meet, owmg 
frequently to preoccupation or again to what may be called 
student's paralysis — ^the tendency to hesitate too long when 
some simple thing is to be done suddenly. This may of course 
give most serious annoyance absolutely without intention. The 
same result may be produced by stnctly physical drawbacks — 
short sight, for example. It has been said of Lord Sherbrooke 
(Mr. Lowe) that he simply could not see to find the people 
by talking to whom he might have made friends and become 
more popular than he was ; so that a wholly false impression 
of him became current. Shyness, impatience, the flurry which 
prevents one from attending to others, may ail be pretty much 
of this type, and are quite compatible with real readiness to do 
service. A very young and nervous lecturer, having been 
conscious of a bustle in the middle of his lecture, observed 
afterwards to a friend that he feared people had found him 
dull and gone out. On bemg answered that Miss X. had 
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fainted from the heat, he exclaimed cheerfully, “ Oh, that is 
all right then.” “ Except for Miss X.,” his friend rephed But 
the lecturer was not a bad man. There is one opportunity 
which I should very much like to have over agam. After 
lectunng at Plymouth, in New England, I was going down to 
the station on my way West, when a gentleman who had been 
among my audience met me and offered me some flowers. 
They were some specimens of the Sabbatia, which is a striking 
feature of the wet woods near Pl3nnouth, and which would 
have been a pleasant memonal of the place But I was fretted 
about my journey, and was carrying, I suppose, my bag and 
coat, and had, or thought I had, no hand to spare for the 
flowers, and declined to take them with me It was not bad 
intention ; it was quite unnecessary flurry My action, how- 
ever, distresses me when I recall it. 

Closely akm to these is lack of conversation, a more inward 
phase correspondmg to ignorance of another’s language It 
is a good old ideal that a gentleman should be able to talk 
properly to any one. Inabihty to do so is bad m any case, but 
worst of all as a class barrier It may be urged that this is a 
symptom of a deeper want and not in itself a cause. But that 
is only half true. Even if you argue that learning to talk 
means acqmring sjnnpathy and mtelligence which you had not 
before, still it is the case that they can be acquired m this way , 
but, really, to say that unexpressed sympathy is non-existent 
is pressmg a good idea too far. You may have a true sympathy 
and imderstandmg, and yet, from comparatively minor causes, 
fail to give it effect This iuarticulateness is like not knowing 
the language ; and hke it, makes you pro tanto mhuman. 

Another defect closely connected with this is ” saying the 
wrong thmg.” It is the greatest of errors to suppose that the 
first thmg a man blurts out is what he really meant to say. To 
say what we mean needs training What Ruskm says of telhng 
truth applies to it "Telhng truth is like writing fair; it 
comes only by practice.” 

Always excludmg malicious intention, we may treat incon- 
siderateness from this same point of view. It means want of 
facility in picking up a new context. The persons we meet 
are more oi less “ unseen pieces ” whom we have to construe. 
If we have no gift or no practice, we construe them all wrong ; 
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we fail, that is, to piece together their real thought and wish 
out of the acts and words which we have to go by. 

All these latter and more intimate defects might be brought 
under the general heading of want of presence of mmd. We 
are supposing that the man or woman has sterling worth , but 
there is, so to speak, an “ uncultivated ” margin all round his 
centre of thought and conduct It is a margm which his mind 
has never thoroughly " cultivated ” ; has never worked over or 
been worked into, and therefore is not readily present m 

Of course there are people who have a quahty which is an 
opposite of this, and yet is also a defect — the defect of " having 
all their money in small change,” of bemg equal to small and 
everyday situations, and to no others. There is no difficulty 
of principle m this fact. All defects have false opposites which 
are as much defects as themselves That is why people are 
half proud of certain faults, because they seem opposed to 
faults which are even worse. All sound characters, then, have 
their caricatures — the false opposites of those faults to which 
the sound characters are the true opposites We are looking 
for the nature of the sound character, and the existence of the 
caricature does not trouble us. 

IV. We are now ready to throw out one or two suggestions 
for a conclusion. If we review these groups of examples, they 
aU seem to be obstructions or impediments , failures, by reason 
of external or comparatively external incompetence, to express 
or display the mtelligence or good will that we really have. 
Either the body, or the mmd in some special phase of activity — 
and we have plainly seen that these two regions are con- 
tinuous — has not been successfully made mstrumental to 
working out the great ends of life m details, m the sphere of 
little things or of daily routme 

But these terms " obstructions ” or “ impediments ” are 
metaphors, and in this reference are a little dangerous. They 
favour unduly the popular view from which we started. They 
suggest the notion of “ sterhng worth ” which is really and 
completely there, but somehow screened off, hke the sun 
behind a doud. 

But we should bear in imnd what the " obstruction ” in 
these cases really means. It is this, that a ceitain margm of 
positive work, of the same Idnd as all moral growtli and 
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win-formation, has been left undone. Morality, we know, is a 
second, nature. AH that is good and human in us means that 
a work has been accomplished ; mind and body have been 
disciphned, impulses have been harmonized, the power of 
inteUigence has asserted itself, right through and m our habits 
of thought and action. At the beginmng of our develop- 
ment we are not a moral self, perhaps not a self at aU. The 
self, certainly at least the moral self, is not bom but made. 
Obstruction of the kind we have mdicated means that this 
work has been left imperfect. 

Thus it is only a first approximation to say in the ordinary 
sense of the words, that the qualities of ladies and gentlemen 
are expressions of humanity and goodness, and the defect of 
them IS a mere obstruction, a cloud which prevents us from 
seemg a humamty and goodness which are really there If we 
say this, we have to remember that expression gives perfection 
and existence to what it expresses, and if there were no expres- 
sion there could be nothing to express. The “ obstruction ” 
m these cases does not leave the soul and its qualities intact 
behmd it like a fire behmd a screen. It means that the process 
of making the soul actual, of makmg the man or woman, has 
never been completed A quality may be real, though unex- 
pressed in minor ways, if it is expressed m great ones But 
for aU that it is the less real m as far as it is not expressed. 

The idea that goodness or sterling worth is somehow and 
m some way real, when it seems not to be actual at all, is some- 
times a very touching self-deception. We remember Dickens’s 
Joe Gargery, whose father was simply a rufiSan, and who always 
ended any aUusion to him by sa3ung, “ But my father were 
that good in his 'art, don’t you see ” 

On a first reading of Aristotle’s Ethics we are apt to com- 
plain that the excellences of social mtercourse — ^agreeableness, 
true modesty, and wit or the power of saymg the right thing, 
ought hardly to be promment in a serious treatise on moral 
qualities. But on further consideration we see how thorough 
and effective is the Greek moral idea of a life that embodies 
the right ratio in every situation— the beautiful life. We 
certainly need to bear it in mind m correction of the more 
modem ideal of " sterling wortk.” 

Thus I am led to suggest a simple account of the difference 
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between the " quality ” of lady and gentleman, and those sohd 
endowments of mtellect, heart, or character, which we have 
learned chiefly to value to-day. It is a question of nothing 
other than the degree in which intelhgence and good-will have 
found expression m the detailed behaviour of body and of mind. 
In this sense we may fearlessly say that a lady is higher than 
a mere woman, and a gentleman than a mere man. For, other 
things bemg equal, the lady is more of a woman, and the 
gentleman more of a man. Humanity is in them more thor- 
oughly achieved ; something is perfected m them which is 
present, but not perfected, in the others. The human nature, 
which is a rough sketch m the one, is a fimshed work in the 
other. We may say if we like that to be a lady or a gentleman 
is only an expression or manifestation of “ sterling worth,” 
but, in sayn^ it, we have to bear in mind that expression, if 
not the whole of the reality, is at least something apart from 
which there is no reality at all. 

V Finally, we must say a word on the troublesome subject 
of the current usage of these terms in designating social classes, 

I am not m the very least degree fnghtened on behalf of my 
theory by the existence of sham ladies and gentlemen No 
marked tjrpe, I should imagme, can exist witliout giving nse to 
its caricature. It is as in bad art — ^the expression of a genume 
meaning can in some degree be imitated by a tnck, and you 
can have a thing that looks clever or attractive, and yet has 
no idea in it, or a bad one. To some extent we are all of us 
contmually playmg a trick like this. In trying to be like what 
we admire we hit of[ the emphasis wrongly, and reproduce less 
of its merits than of its defects. The point is too obvious to 
press, but it is suffiaent to account for any quantity of false 
pretension to qualities which have something adinirable in 
them. And then we may admit that all have defects, and the 
possession of the qualities is a matter of degree — and of direc- 
tion. This latter point is highly illustrative of our prinaple, 
and the facts seem to me unquestionable, though much every- 
day prejudice contradicts them. A man who is a gentleman 
in one direction, m one section of his mmd, so to speak, often, 
if not always, fails to be so in another. And, as a rule, he is a 
gentleman m what he understands, and less so, or not at all, 
in what he is ignorant of. I believe it to be merely prejudice 
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which af&nns that knowledge and experience generate an 
overhearing temper. A man who is accustomed to be heard 
with respect on one subject is often overbearing when he 
meets with opposition on some other matter, but not, I think, 
as a rule, in deahng with the matter which he has made his 
own. It must have struck others besides myself that men 
unaccustomed to wnting seem sometimes to lose all self- 
restraint when they put pen to paper, and though good enough 
gentlemen m pnvate life, seem not to know how to behave in 
the repubhc of letters. They never were there before, and 
they do not know the traditions and conventions of the place. 
So a soldier will become violent m a political discussion, but 
yet will treat a difference of opimon on a point of military 
techmque with candour and with respect for the views of 
others We have long ago condemned the doctrme that 
virtue IS knowledge ; but this is partly because it has depths 
of meanmg which we have never sounded. 

But all this makes no difference to the important question 
which is, not whether there is much of the false and much 
failure m the world , but whether there is enough of the true 
to be recognizable, in the mtention which on the whole governs 
the application of the words Lady and Gentleman. 

There is one difficulty in asserting this, on the principle 
above suggested, which seems to me senous though not fatal 
It may be said “ Well, grant that these terms are meant to 
mean the completest expression of humanity. You will judge, 
I suppose, where this is to be found, by considenng who m fact 
can be said to make their humamty effectually felt ; who are at 
home and at ease with the greatest number and variety of 
mankmd And these surely, are the poor and the manual 
workers. They are at their ease, comfortable and kindly with 
a far larger part of mankmd than " Ladies and Gentlemen ” in 
the usual sense. On your principle, the apphcation of the term 
should be reversed, and the quahties usually indicated by them 
should be condemned as a ground of exdusiveness.” 

I beheve the fact alleged by the supposed objector to be 
true, and it seems to me very important, and not, as a rule, 
sufficiently considered. We have to think not merely of the 
kmdness of the poor to one another, but of the freemasonry 
of the poor and the manual workers generally with one another, 
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both with those of their own country and to a great extent with 
foreigners. The very definite and direct common experience 
of work, hardship and simple pleasures, seems to give them a 
power of bemg easily at home with one another. It is needless 
to enlarge on this I talce it to be unquestioned that, unless 
some special cause of quarrel exists, a workman will be wel- 
comed by others, treated as a fnend, and shown what courtesy 
and hospitality is in their power, pretty nearly all the world 
over. Of course in laymg stress upon this pomt, I do not 
mean that this is all that could be said if our object were to 
form an estimate of their social quahties throughout. But 
this is the one pomt m which it might be urged that their hfe 
is on an absolutely difierent footing from that of the more 
leisured classes. “ C’est le peuple qui compose le genre 
humain,” and to be in touch with the people, it may be said, 
is to have mastered the full expression of humanity 

Still, we must never judge by numbers m a question of 
completeness We must consider how far the possibilities of 
human nature, as experience vouches for them, are realized. 
And it seems clear that what forms the strength of the life of 
manual workers is also, for our present purpose, its weakness ; 
that is, the simphcity of its situations. For this has the result 
of leaving, as a rule, a great part of human nature in them 
" uncultivated.” We have found that the defects which we 
passed in review amounted pretty much to forms of inarticu- 
lateness , and inarticulateness ^ is a leading characteristic of 
manual workers. The fnghtful language which some of them 
habitually use, means, I take it, merely this they feel em- 
phatic about somethmg, and the accustomed epithet presents 
itself because truer modes of emphasis are not at command. 
Ultra refinement here joins hands with its opposite. The use 
of “ jolly ” in University talk seems a counterpart, for in- 
articulateness, to the costermonger’s most deeply tinted 
epithet. And the best workmen would themselves, I thmk, 
deplore as a misfortune incident to the simplicity of their 

* It xs very striking that workmen, especially in the country, will often 
show an articulateness in their work, which they are trained in, entirely 
beyond anything they can express m speech, which they aie not trained in. 
They will execute carefully and precisely a piece of work, which you can’t 
feel at all assured that they have understood when you talk it over 
beforehand. 
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training what might be called the passive form of inarticulate- 
ness, mability to meet a new point of view or another person’s 
position with sympathetic appreciation. The power to respond 
in this way is a thmg which I beheve they are eager to acquire, 
but no one who observes them m controversy can think that 
they have attained it. 

I have ascnbed certain limitations to the hardness and 
simplicity of the workman’s life. But before concluding this 
article I should like to refer to an utterance which shows the 
immense importance of traming and family tradition quite 
apart from differences of mcome. It is contained in the 
views expressed by the late T. H. Green m consequence of his 
work as an assistant commissioner of the Endowed Schools 
Commission of 1864. He found at that time, m the course 
of his very careful personal investigation, a most remarkable 
difference between the start m school-hfe obtained by children 
of the professional and those of the commercial class, owing 
entirely to the difference of educational standard between 
the two classes The difference need not m the least coin- 
cide with a difference of mcome. It depends on the love 
of culture, and the habit of using books, and speaking English 
correctly, and the recognition of knowledge as sometlimg worth 
having. It is to be hoped that things are not now as they were 
thirty years ago. The Board Schools are changing many 
thmgs, and this perhaps among them. But if it were true 
that between any two contiguous social strata there was a 
difference of this kmd, or m as far as there is such a difference, 
man’s natural respect for complete humanity will probably 
msist on marking it by the use of the terms which we are 
discussing. 

Thus I suggest that the qualities pointed out by the words 
Lady and Gentleman are precious to humanity ; they are its 
completion by effective utterance; and, roughly speaking, 
social usage intends to teach us to look for them in dispositions 
formed by careful and high-minded education, within families 
or schools where it has been an object to tram the bodily and 
mental habits to be in detail the efl&cient expression of human 
nature at its best. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE IDEA OF DECADENCE 

In choosing a colourless title for my address, it was my purpose 
to avoid misunderstanding If I had announced as my 
subject “ The Praises of Decadence,” apart from the explana- 
tions which I hope to furnish to-day, I might have incurred 
the old imputation of bemg a corrupter of youth. And I 
shrank from the honour of sharing this imputation with my 
betters, whether of ancient or of modem times. None the 
less, it IS my desire to call attention to the debt which we are 
imder to penods of art and letters and ideas, other than the 
great classical epochs ; which latter form, after all, but brief 
interruptions in the routme of human affairs. Some con- 
sideration of this matter seems at once to be forced upon us 
if we adopt in any degree what I take to be the modem stand- 
point with regard to continuity in history. For if it were 
trae that for long ages together the human mind is either 
manifestly m decay or retrogression, or, at all events, is living 
on its capital, and ceasmg to be mtellectually and artistically 
productive, how could such a state of things enable us to 
account for the occasional renaissance of brilliant achieve- 
ment ? I do not suggest that this paradox is at all final or 
decisive against the reality of decay and degeneration in 
mankmd, as we certainly observe them in particular forms 
of art, letters, and philosophy. Of course, we may suppose 
that new combinations, raaal perhaps, or economic, may 
disengage latent energies, and that thus, practically, a new 
thing may be created and new life arise after what was really 
a decay and not merely a transformation of the old. History 
is much too complex, I take it, to allow of our pro- 
nouncing definitely that the conditions of a totally new 
civilization '*might not come together at some time and place, 
u 
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practically without inheritance from anythmg that had gone 
before, 

I only suggest that the conception of continuity in human 
life makes a pnma facie case for antiapating that we shall find 
some element of positive gam m periods which we have been 
wont to set down as abandoned to gloom and retrogression. 
Shakespeare's great saying, “ Love speaks with better know- 
ledge, and knowledge with dearer love,” wiU probably justify 
itself here, as it seldom fails to do. And the course of modem 
study is showmg us, I think, that what we called the decadence 
was determined m some measure by the pomt where our 
college curriculum broke off, and that the darkness of the 
Dark Ages, for example, was in us at least as much as in them. 
Not that I would hmt a denial of the contrast between classical 
and decadent periods, taken m a certain sense which we are 
partly to illustrate to-day But the mterestmg and very 
important question is, how far m such ages new life is stirrmg 
m the decay of the old , how far in fact this decay is itself a 
symptom or appearance m a new positive development to 
which the old growth itself or its conditions furnished mdis- 
pensable factors. 

I will put the pomt afresh by the help of a solution which 
is likely to be offered as obvious It might be said to me with 
some appearance of reason ” You are makmg a paradox 
by confusing together facts which are simple but different. 
Undoubtedly there is real decay m human life ; but life is 
complex and its different growths or branches are not all 
decaying at the same time. One thing, say literature, or the 
drama, may be in decay, while another thmg, say politics, or 
morality, may be gaining new vigour. Philosophy and 
learning may languish while a new religion is conquering the 
world. Or the exact sciences and free mtellectual specula- 
tion may progress by leaps and bounds, while pamting and 
architecture and the drama are dwmdlmg to the shadow of a 
shade. Then, if you choose to apply such a name as decadence 
to a whole many-sided epoch of human affairs, you can doubt- 
less appear to prove that elements of growth and of decay are 
paradoxically mteimmgled and coimected. But the fact is 
quite simple. One thing is growmg and at the same time 
another thing is dying. But that which is growing is not 
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dying, and that which is d3dng is not growing. Your paradox, 
the suggestion that a decadence, as such, may be fertile, is a 
mere equivocation ” 

In this objection, no doubt, there would be a certain truth. 
New emotions and ideas may arise independently of the 
old. We caimot wholly account for their kmdling, and they 
may find new fuel, so to speak, among classes, populations, 
and t3q)es of mind, which socially or geographically have 
hitherto been outside the focus of history Or, m a still more 
perplexing fashion, the attention of civilized society may be 
divided ; and an effete literary tradition may continue to 
preoccupy the cultivated world, while changes and ideas of 
the deepest import are pressmg upon the very society in 
which that world is included. I am thmking pnmanly of 
Mr. Dill's portrayal of the scholar and gentleman during 
the last centuries of the Western Empire ; but I suppose 
you might have seen the same thmg nearer home in our ancient 
Umversities not a hundred years ago. 

I will not argue the matter further m the abstract. I 
will try to put before you, in the scanty and fragmentary 
form which my knowledge and the opportunity permit, some 
illustrations of the fertihty of a decadence. I \^1 try m doing 
so to indicate how, very frequently, it is the actual break-up 
of great classical traditions — ^the simplifications, application to 
life, experimentation, exploration, which naturally go on 
when the first impression and dominating excitement of the 
great classical creativeness has passed away — ^it is, if you like, 
the reflectiveness of the day after the intoxication, from which 
strange and new developments, of the greatest importance 
for humanity, have often sprung Often, perhaps, it is thus 
that the material and mstruments are prepared, as it were 
underground, for a new penod of classical creation I wiU 
venture to brush aside the formal difficulty that what we learn 
to treat as great works and ideas we shall no longer set down 
as decadent. I shall assume in particular that there is justifi- 
cation of some kind for the common feehng which has found 
a general “ decadence ” — ^social, political, and aesthetic — ^m 
and after Eunpides and throughout the Athenian fourth 
century and the Hellenistic period ; after, and to some extent 
in, the later Roman and Byzantine Empire , and a decadence. 
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more perpledng, because at first sight more exclusively aesthetic, 
in the age succeeding the classics of the Italian Renaissance 
or of the Elizabethan drama m England; a decadence 
obviously extending, in some respects, to our own day. 

It IS no doubt a very noticeable fact that a change is coming 
over the judgment of critics upon the art of Eunpides, and that 
of cntics and histonans upon the Athens of Demosthenes, upon 
the later Greek hterature and philosophy, and upon the Middle 
Age and the Byzantme Empire. The contmuity of thought 
and of history has durmg the last fifty years been splendidly 
asserting itseh, and I suppose that the ironical spirit of Gibbon 
and the caricature of Walter Scott — ^I speak of the descrip- 
tion of the Byzantme court m Count Robert of Par%s — are 
now decidedly out of date Still the difference which has 
always been felt is there ; and we feel that somethmg real is 
meant, for example, by giving the name of decadence (as 
Mr Courthope does) to the change which began with Euripides, 
and, dare I add m a somewhat similar sense, with Praxiteles, 
and, it may be, with Plato. 

It IS obvious that with Euripides a modem spirit breaks 
into the ancient world ; and the fact tliat the great classical 
tragic drama comes to an end in him is, we are sure, nothing 
more than natural. I shall not attempt to characterize his 
genius in passmg, and m the middle of a mere enumeration 
of suggestive points, which is all that I am aiming at to-day 
Those who wish to read about him should go to Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s history of Greek Literature. 

But now let us follow up the further beginnings of this 
modernism in the Hellemstic and Greco-Roman decadence. 

In the first place, then, we may note the revival of the 
Greek epigram, which has a fairly continuous history of 
sixteen centuries, from the seventh century before Chnst 
to the tenth century after— -a golden bndge from the ancient 
world to the new But one great gap which occurs in its 
productiveness almost precisely coincides with the ascendancy 
of imperial Athens and that extraordmary prune of art and 
pohtics which we call the dassical period This is a symptom, 
and not at all an isolated one, of a certain crushmg and over- 
whelming influence exercised by the imperious exatement 
of that tremendous age. Before the defeat of the Persians 
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the epigram — a. gem of poetry, but not, like the Latin epigram 
m Martial, all sacnficed to a point — ^the epigram had attamed 
something like perfection, and with the accession of Alexander 
it started again with new hfe. Thus we may fairly say that 
the decadence, the relaxation of spiritual tension in the post- 
classical age, not merely coincided with, but actually pro- 
duced or permitted, the revival of the epigram. Here is a 
jewel from the decadence, a poem by the hbranan of the 
Alexandrian Library m the third century before Chnst — 
this is a mark of decadence in itself , you do not hear of 
libraries and librarians m dassical Greece Suppose yourself 
to have lost by death a friend who was also a fellow-student 
and a poet, and you might wish you could have wntten of 
him like this • 

They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead. 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed , 

I wept, as I remembered, how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talkmg, and sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Canan guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake. 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 

This revival of the epigram after the Pendean age suggests 
many thmgs to us. The poetry of love, the poetry of the 
home and the family, like the epigram, had lacked attention 
m the classical age. Before that age, in Sappho the love- 
poetess, the former had a marvellous first prime. Now in the 
Alexandnan period it rises again, and also the poetry of the 
home, with wonderful charm and freshness, and we feel that 
the romantic spint is beginning the long romance of its history. 
Here is an epigram of the first century B c. . 

Ah sufEermg soul, now thou bumest m the fire, and now thou revivest, 
and fetchest breath again , why weepest thou ’ When thou didst 
feed pitiless love m ■fhy bosom, knewest thou not that he was bemg 
fed for thy woe ? Knewest thou not ’> Know now his repa3rment, a 
fair foster hire Take it, fire and cold snow together. Thou 
wouldst have it so , bear the pam , thou sufferest the wages of 
thy work, scorched with his burnmg honey. 

You will find greater thmgs in Aeschylus or Sophocles, but 
you will find nothmg like this. 
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Closdy bound up, as always, with the romantic spirit is 
the passion for the beauties of Nature. If you were asked 
where this fateful expression, " the beauties of Nature,” so 
hackneyed to us, so ahen from classical Greece, first occurs m 
literature, I do not know whether it would occur to you to 
suggest that we owe it to the Greek decadence. “ In the 
house IS rest, in the country the charm of nature,” the first 
time the words occur m this precise meaning, is a sentence 
from an epigram of the third century B c , the age of Theocritus. 
And I may mention here that this feeling for the beauty of 
the external world evidently tended to grow and prosper 
during the decadence and it is in the very depths of what 
we commonly regard as the decay of Paganism, in the third 
century A.D., that the last of the great Greek thinkers states 
distinctly for the first time the modem idea — ^the idea of 
Ruskm and Wordsworth — of the beauty of material things. 
The return to nature, the falhng back upon human and simple 
sources of enjoyment, in reaction against the over-refinement 
of cultmre and luxury and the crowdmg and smoke and clamour 
of huge cities, is one of the happiest features wliich the world 
has always owed to a decadence. It begins in the Alexandnan 
penod, and we find it beginnmg once more in the time of our 
own Thompson and Cowper, m short, m tlie age of Rousseau. 

Well, we mentioned Theocritus m connection with the third 
century b c. , it is a name which at once S3mibohzes for us the 
connection of the retmm to nature with the romantic spirit. 
But here we have somethmg more than epigrams and theories ; 
we have nothing less than tlie beginning of pastoral poetry, 
We have, indeed, in the lament over Daphnis, the actual type 
to which m our English literature alone we owe the Lyctdas, 
the Adonats, and the Thyrsts. 

One thmg more in the present connection. Most of us 
have heard, through Mrs Brownmg’s poem, if nowhere else, 
the name of Heliodorus . 

And we both praised Heliodorus 
For his secret of pure lies. 

Who forged first his linked stones 
In the heat of ladies’ eyes 

Heliodoms was a Christian bishop in the fourth century A.D., 
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and he wrote, it would appear, the first, or nearly the first, 
considerable prose love-romance. His herome was " Clorinda.” 
Perhaps it would be held that the modem novel of society 
and the family had a separate origm of its own in Richardson’s 
love-letters (again, I should say, like the return to nature, 
in a decadence) ; but anyhow the love-romance, as a form of 
hterature, unquestionably dates from the decay of letters 
under the Roman Empire. 

Perhaps we have said enough of this wonderful many- 
coloured growth of literatmre which sprang up after the 
centralized art of Athens had died away. It is poor work 
talking about poetry instead of reading it. Let me urge 
those who care for literature, but have not yet come in contact 
with the later Greek writers, to familiarize themselves at 
least with Theocritus and the epigrams. There is Mr. Lang’s 
translation of the former, and Mr Mackail’s selection, accom- 
pamed by a translation, of the latter. The introductions to 
these works have funushed me with most of the learning 
which I have just been displaying to you. 

Now let us turn to somethmg else 

When you call a man a Stoic or a Cynic or an Epicure — 
we do not often call a man an Epicurean, though Shakespeare 
speaks of a “ damned Epicurean rascal ” — we bear witness to 
the mfluence which the great philosophical creeds of antiquity 
still exercise on our thought and feelmg. So it is when we 
speak of domg our " duty,” or of following our own " nature.” 
Now these great creeds, the language of which is so persistent 
in our mouths to-day, were not the central or classical philo- 
sophies of Greece. They, or the tendencies which they 
indicate, existed no doubt before and dunng the time of 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle ; but they were repressed and 
disguised by the force of the central Atheman movemmt, 
Bemg rooted, however, in human nature, they revived m 
the time of breakmg up and reflection, when a man had to 
look about for himself and find some hold and impulse m his 
own mind which would help him to live his hfe. At their 
best and in their essence these great forms of belief were not 
so far removed from each other. The Stoic and the Cynic 
have left a fair impress of themselves upon popular language ; 
the Epicure has not been so fortunate, unless we restore the 
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meaning of his name by insisting on the ideas which it might 
be held to imply, of a certain daintiness and selection at the 
banquet of life, a pursuit of satisfaction, not by greediness, 
but by restraint, intelligence, and choice. The common 
basis of these creeds is in the conviction that with courage, 
sense, and resignation, to which at their best they add devotion 
to duty, life, even m a gloomy period, may be made very 
fairly hveable. It is a lesson permeated to the core with 
decadence, but nevertheless a most precious lesson for the 
world. It is symbolized to us all I suppose by the great name 
of Marcus Aurelius, with the saymg which we know through 
Matthew Arnold, “ Even m a palace, life may be led well " 
Didy is a good part of our current morality. Wlio wrote 
the treatise upon duties the name of which is known to every 
schoolboy ? Not Plato or Aristotle , they had ideas which 
were higher, perhaps, and fuller, but certainly less sharp m 
outlme to the popular mind, less fitted for the burden of the 
signal flags at Trafalgar It was Cicero, certainly a decadent 
in philosophy, but a man touched with humanity in tlie modem 
sense, and with the instinct of a statesman and a Roman for 
the practical and effectual point — ^it was Cicero, following the 
Stoics, who wrote the De Offiats, the treatise on our duties 
which IS almost a household word 

We have spoken of humanity. The sense of humanity and 
urbamty grew up, it would seem, with the growth of polite 
expenence, and the habit of mtercourse in a largo and fairly 
peaceful civilization. It is mere ignorance of course to deny 
that the Greek Ethics of the great classical philosophy were 
founded on the idea of humanity; but it was then an idea 
hidden away in techmeal definitions and not really operative 
in daily feeling. It was the later comedy, Terence or his 
Greek model, to which we owe the saymg, " I am human, 
and I count all that is human my own.” 

As with duty and humanity, so with nature and freedom. 
If you want these ideas in the context of a great philosophy, 
criticized, lirmted, and entangled m reservations, you would 
go for them to Plato and Anstotle But if you want them 
as the ferment of popular imagination, as the banner of a 
school, or in definite continuity with the gospel of natural 
right, you must go for them to the later Greek comedy, to 
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ilie Stoic and to Cicero, and to the later Roman jurisprudence 
wxth its echoes in the middle age. It is the comic poet of the 
closing fourth century, after the death of Aristotle, who so 
far as I know first defimtely says, m a line which he who 
runs may read, “ no one ever was by nature bom a slave.” 
Like other human instincts which we have referred to, this 
conviction existed during the classical tune, but did not gain 
a hearmg m all its simphcity. 

I have used more than once this word " simphcity ” to 
indicate a charactenstic of the decadence, “ Simplification,” 
“ simplify yourself,” is a hteral rendering of one of the precepts 
of Marcus Aurelius We commonly thmk of a decadence as 
characterized rather by elaboration than by simphcity; 
and in fact the two are found side by side, there is even 
such a thmg as an elaboration of simplicity ; you may find 
it in Rousseau, perhaps in Marcus Aurehus himself But I 
mentioned the term for the mterest which it has, as at once 
the utterance of Marcus Aurehus, and the catchword, m a 
much more external sense no doubt, of Tourgenieff’s reformers 
in Virgin Sotl, or of Kropotkm’s Nihilists, It suggests one 
of the points at which you can verify most readily the con- 
nection, as opposed to a mere coinadence, of the elements 
of life and death m a decadence. In this yeammg to revert 
to the dements, or the inner thmgs of life, and liberate your- 
self from its accessories, there is undoubtedly something of 
impotence. There is a letting go of much that has been 
gained ; a confession of inability to deal with the mtellectual 
and ethical mheritance of the world , with " the white man's 
burden." It is, on the one side, the spint of a dying age — 

For this losing is true dying. 

This IS lordly man's downl3nng , 

This his slow but sure reclming. 

Star by star his world resignmg. 

On the other hand, it gives a certain evidence of the power 
of the naked soul, as it were, which the world would fare 
badly without. It is an embodiment of the feeling which the 
most capable of modem workers will own to now and again, 
“a recurring need,” it has been said, “to get away from society, 
and to dispense with the swimmmg belts of popular habits 
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and duties, public opinion and the aid of books and friends.” 
The conviction that institutions were made for man, and not 
man for institutions, may be suggested by a sense of failure, 
and yet may amoimt to an inspiration. 

And at this point of our treatment of Decadence, when 
it is obviously metamorphosing itself under our hands into 
the idea of Renaissance, we can hardly avoid some reference 
to the coining of Chnstianity. It seems plain that the great 
transformation which began with the Chnstam era cannot be 
wholly dissociated from the movement which we have been 
reviewing If for example we were to take mto account the 
relation of Christian theology to the Pagan philosophical 
schools, or the growth of Chnstian painting and architecture 
out of the tradition of the Greco-Roman world, matters which 
are really too vast m their scope for our consideration to-day, 
we should unquestionably conclude to a unity of movement, 
and not merely to a contemporaneousness of events, m the 
growth of the modem consciousness out of the decay of the 
ancient world. I may mention simply the date (530 a.d ) 
of the Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, which has been 
desenbed as ” the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of ornament," 
because this date shows us clearly, in contrast, I think, with 
popular opinion, how dose upon and withm the decay of 
Paganism there arose the true first prime of Christian ardiitec- 
ture. In fact, it was the Emperor Justinian, the builder of 
St. Sophia, who almost in the same year dosed for ever the 
philosophical schools of Athens. 

Let us return to another side of the decadence. Con- 
sider the mtellectual origin of University education in Europe. 
It dates, I imagine, from the death of Plato, who bequeathed 
to his disciples at Athens at once a doctrine and an endowment. 
The Platonic Philosophy, of course, was a splendid work of 
the dose of the dassical period ; but the organization of 
University teachmg at Athens and dsewhere, and the formation 
of a c^culum analogous to Plato’s ideal draft of a higher 
education, are characteristic of the age of decadence; and 
the curriculum thus originated, in some respects a parody of 
that r^y suggested by Plato, descended as the Trivium and 
Quadrivium through the middle ages, and was not without 
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an influence on the working of the modem Universities. It 
is thus no mere paradox to say that we owe the idea of Uni- 
versity Education to the Greco-Roman decadence. Greece, 
in fact, became just in that decadence the paid instractor of 
the Roman world in Art and Letters. It is charactenstic 
for the part played by the decadence that the ideal theory 
of the higher education sprang from the greatest genius of the 
classical philosophy, while the dwarfing and disfigurement of 
it which seemed involved for the time in its application to 
life, were the work of generations in which the original doctrine 
was no longer understood. The title which still survives for 
the old “ Greats ” school at Oxford, the school of Literae 
Humaniores, breathes the better spint of the Greco-Roman 
decadence, which came to Oxford, I should suppose, by way 
of the Itahan Renaissance. We all remember as an example 
of this spirit — of this faith m a world the key of which one 
has lost. Colonel Newcome’s favourite quotation from Ovid, 
tngenuas dtdtctsse fideliter artes Emollii mores nec simt esse 
feros! The Humanities, I thmk, is the name they give to 
Greek and Latin in Scotland. ^ We are saying nothing depre- 
ciatory of this great tradition when we pomt out that it was 
naturally first formulated in an age which felt that some- 
thing precious had passed away, and that its memory must be 
mamtained by special institutions, if it was to be maintamed 
at all. 

An interesting example of this tendency on a smaller scale 
IS the foundation of tlie Professorship of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Judgmg from the account given by 
Mr Courthope, the late Professor, in his inaugural lecture re- 
cently published, there can be little doubt that Henry Birkhead, 
the seventeenth-century founder of the chair, belonged in spint 
to the decadence. Their object was, says Mr. Courthope of 
him and his co-workers m poetry, to give distinction to any 
theme, however trivial, by adommg it with a multitude of 
far-fetched metaphors, similes, and allusions. They published 
together a small volume of poems, Bixkhead's contnbution 
to which was " not absolutely the worst ” ; but he was the 
champion of a losing cause, alike in pohtics and in poetry. 
He came of course after the exhaustion of the Elizabethan 

* [Latin IS called Humanity — Ed ] 
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fount of song, and he must have held, we may suppose, that 
study and learning were the essentials of poetic art, and yet 
we owe to the chair which he founded some of the best hterary 
criticism m the Enghsh language, and to one of its occupants 
we owe the Goldm Treasury. 

We may insist a little upon this example, in order to come 
nearer to something like the essence of our subject. Shake- 
speare, it was observed the other day by the present Professor 
of Poetry, was not a conscientious artist. I have httle doubt 
that Henry Birkhead was. Now it would not be safe to say, 
with the example of Sophocles or Raphael before our eyes, 
that the artist of a great creative period is never conscientious ; 
but we might say, perhaps without much danger of going 
wrong, that a strained and scrupulous conscientiousness is 
likely to be charactenstic of a decadent art and culture. 
Literary criticism and aesthetic theory ailmosl necessarily 
prosper m a decadence How important the treatise On the 
Subhme, of the Augustan Age or later, has been for modern 
thought • Mr. Courthope has said that a classical period is 
universal in its character, and a decadent period is mdividual. 
Individuality, perhaps, is too good a name for the thing which 
IS meant ; and it might be better to say that a classical period 
has a sohdanty of faith and spirit, while a decadence is tentative 
and particulanst. But these general names will not help us 
much ; the bearmg of all such observations lies in the appli- 
cation of them. It is, however, so easy to speak in deep- 
seeming metaphors of the death-birth of a world, or life 
spnngmg out of corruption, that it does seem worth while 
to try to express, straightforwardly, what it is that we take 
to be the paradox of a decadence and its connection with a 
renaissance. 

First, then, it seems essential that the decadence should be 
relative to a prime It imphes that there has been a very 
great achievement, whether m art, science, or government, of 
such a kmd as causes and imphes a high tension of hfe on the 
part of a whole coromumty, or some large section of it. It 
was really with reference to the decay of the Roman Empire 
that the term decadence * was first used in English. 

> It is a perfectly good English word, with a histoiy on English soil of 
more than two hundred yeais.-^ee Oxford Enghsh DtcHonary, sub voce. 
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Secondly, it is implied that owing to one or more of very 
various causes, whether eirtemal or internal, this great achieve- 
ment is no longer sustained, but yet its tradition and its 
fragments remain, and m some way influence the world. 

Then thirdly, it is implied that this tradition and these 
fragments, although held m reverence, cease to be understood 
as the thmg itself was understood when it existed in all its 
grandeur. 

But fourthly, this ceasing to be understood is a two-sided 
process. You may illustrate it by Max Muller's idea that 
imaginative mythology arises through people forgettmg the 
true meaning of words. Well, m a certain sense this is a true 
account of what happens. People do forget the old meanmg 
of words as they are apphed, necessarily, in new expenences 
and to meet new difficulties, just as I suppose people used 
catchwords out of the Bible m very new senses m the time of 
the Enghsh Commonwealth. Just so m a decadence words 
and ideas and forms of art are all dragged off by different 
minds according to then needs and fancies, the umty of thought 
and feeling having broken up ; and are applied and elaborated 
narrowly, practically, intensely, becoming mottoes and creeds 
and scholastic theories, but for that very reason being worked 
out, sometimes corruptly, or with fngidity, sometimes again 
with a certain many-coloured novelty and audacity, the 
audacity of the specialist. You can see the old language, 
the old moral notions, and the old beauty echomg on and on, 
but acquiiing a new and ongmal note m them very echoes, 
echoes from new kmds of substances, one nught say, as for 
example when the Greek beauty was touched with Asiatic 
richness. The very formation of the Romance languages, I 
suppose, indicates a process of that kind. French must be 
in a sense the very debns of Latm, but has acquired of course 
in its formation new and wonderful powers. This is to me 
the central interest of a decadence ; to see the mmd of man 
forgmg ahead, as it were, by the inherent logic of things, m 
the teeth of circumstances and without the aid of transcendent 
genius. 

This then perhaps is the characteristic note of a decadence ; 
the meaning of a great past bemg forgotten, but its tradition 
respected, and worked out by fragmentary apphcations which 
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end in new fonns, and which produce material for another 
age of supreme insight and creation. In matters of art and 
literature this might apply to some phenomena of our own 
day. I do not thmk that the whole of social life nses and 
fa.ns together so immediately to-day as in the little Greek 
cities or even in the Greco-Roman time. Society is stronger, 
and the connection of the sides of hfe, though absolutely real, 
is subtler and slower in its operation. So m finding decadent 
features withm our life to-day, I am not agreemg with Nordau 
that we are a decadent society. But the anarchy or parti- 
cularism of decadence is very observable in our art and letters, 
every man figh tin g for his own hand, by the help of some 
fragment of tradition which he misunderstands m his own 
way The absorption of our younger painters in the pure 
study of hght, which our better critics insist upon, is I believe 
a case strikingly m pomt. Undoubtedly those are right who 
contend that such a realism, if it is a realism, or impressionism, 
if it IS an impressiomsm, mvolves m itself no naxrowmg of the 
imagination, but places a fresh instrument in its hands and 
opens to it new worlds to conquer. The same thing is 
ulbmately true, I have no doubt, even of that elaborate and 
consaentious study of the remoter meanings and effects and 
associations of language — of the actual word — ^to which has 
been given the name of symbolism or of decadent style. 
It IS, I repeat, m itself the forging of a new instrument in the 
hand of imagmation. But whether the workmen in these 
materials are more than the journeymen of a decadence ; 
whether they see and understand the place of their workman- 
ship, their mosaic, so to speak, m the whole fabric of a great 
imagmative construction, is more than I would venture to 
determine. Here, however, in this sense of umty and of the 
whole, of the relation between form and substance, is the 
" arttcvkis stanits aid cadenits ecclesiae" the criterion of life 
and of decadence m the realm of art and hterature. 

We have attributed many beautiful things to periods of 
decadence, and it may be thought that we have blurred the 
distmction which the term is intended to convey. Even 
Homer, it has been suggested, belongs to the dose of a dviKza- 
tion which the tdescope of archaeology sees stretching behind 
him, and is not without his touches that indicate a sense of 
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bygone greatness. It would certainly seem that the Homeric 
wamor was not possessed by that love of battle for its own 
sake which we ascribe to our own Northern ancestors m the 
youth of the modem world. There is, however, one form of 
art — ^the true poetical drama— which can hardly be produced 
except m a classical penod ; a period when the creative excite- 
ment of some smgle impulse is shared by at least a large section 
of the pubhc, making them able and willing to sympathize 
in the constructive effort of the poet and to hve up to the 
tension of his mind. The Poetical Drama has flounshed for 
very few centuries indeed m the history of the world, and its 
cessation, when its conditions have ceased to exist, has generally 
been sharp and definite. Whether it is ever to appear again I 
will not prophesy , but its appeanmce would be the surest, 
I do not say the sole possible sign, that the world was once 
more fusmg into a splendid umty the anarchic and ambiguous 
beauties of a decadence. 
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ON THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF ANOTHER WORLD * 

‘ With such barren forms of ■Bhonght, that are always m a world 
beyond. Philosophy has nothing to do Its object is always something 
concrete, and in the highest sense present *’ — Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s 
translation, p 150 

It Will surprise many readers to be told that the words which 
I have quoted above embody the very essence of Hegelian 
thought. The InjBmte, the supra-sensuous, the Divine, are 
so connected m our minds with futile rackmgs of tlie imagina- 
tion about remote matters which only distract us from our 
duties, that a philosophy which designates its problems by 
such terms as these seems self-condemned as cloudy and mane. 
But, aU appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, Hegel 
is faithful to the present and the concrete. In the study of 
his philosophy we are always dealmg with human experience. 
“ My stress lay,” says Mr. Brownmg,* ” on tlie incidents in 
the development of a soul , little else is worth study.” For 
" a soul ” read " the mind,” and you have the subject-matter 
to which Hegel’s eighteen dose-printed volumes are devoted. 
The present remarks are meant to insist on this neglected 
pomt of view. I wish to point out, m two or three salient 
instances, the transformation undergone by speculative notions 
when sedulously apphed to life, and restrained from generating 
an empty “ beyond,” or other world, between which and our 
present life and knowledge there is a great gulf fixed. That 
the world of mind, or the world above sense, exists as an actual 
and organized whole, is a truth most easily realized in the study 
of the beautiful. And to grasp this prmdple as Hegel apphes 

* This Essay was first published in 1886 as the Introduction to a transla- 
tion of a fragment from HegcTs M$thet%G^ 

* Preface to SordeUo* 
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it IS nothing less than to acquire a new contact with spintual 
life. The spintual world, which is present, actual, and con- 
crete, contains much besides beuaty But to apprehend one 
element of such a whole must of course demand a long step 
towards apprehendmg the rest. It is for this reason that I 
propose to explain, by proimnent examples, the conception 
of a spiritual world which is present and actual, in order to 
make more conceivable Hegel’s views on the particular sphere 
of art So closely connected, mdeed, are all the embodiments 
of mmd, his Philosophy of Fine Art may be said to contam 
the essence of his entire system. 

We know, to our cost, the popular conception of the supra- 
sensuous world. Whatever that world is, it is, as commonly 
thought of, not here and not now. That is to say, if here and 
now, it IS so by a sort of miracle, at which we are called upon 
to wonder, as when angels are said to be near us, or the 
dead to know what we do Again, it is a cotmterpart of 
our present world, and rather imperceptible to our senses, 
than m its nature beyond contact with sense as such. It is 
peopled by persons who hve eternally, which means through 
endless ages, and to whose actual commumon with us, as also 
to our own with God, we look forward in the future It even, 
perhaps, contains a supra-sensuous ongmal corresponding to 
every thing and movement m this world of ours. And it 
does not necessarily deepen our conception of life, but only 
reduphcates it. 

Such a world, whatever we may think about its actual 
existence, is not the " other world ” of philosophy. The 
" thmgs not seen ” of Plato or of Hegel are not a double or a 
projection of the existmg world. Plato, mdeed, wavered 
between the two conceptions m a way that should have warned 
his interpreters of the divergence m lus track of thought. But 
in Hegel, at least, there is no ambigmty The world of spirits 
with him IS no world of ghosts. When we study the embodi- 
ments of mmd or spirit m his pages, and read of law, property, 
and national unity ; of fine art, the religious commumty, and 
the mtellect that has attamed scientific self-consciousness, we 
may miss our other world with its obscure “ beyond,” but we 
at any rate feel ourselves to be deahng with somethmg real, 
and with the deepest concerns of life. We may deny to such 
X 
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matters the titles which philosophy bestows upon them ; we 
may say that this is no " other world,” no realm of spirits, 
nothing infinite or Divme ; but this matters little, so long as we 
know what we are tallong about, and are talking about the 
best we know. And what we discuss when Hegel is our gmde, 
will always be some great achievement or essential attribute of 
the human mind. He never asks " Is it ’ ” but always, " What 
is it ? ” and therefore has instruction, drawn from experience, 
even for those to whom the titles of his mquiries seem fraudu- 
lent or bombastic. 

These few remarks are not directed to mamtaimng any 
thesis about the reahty of nature and of sense. Their object 
is to enforce a distinction which falls mthtn the world which 
we know, and not between the world we know and another 
which we do not know. The distinction is real, and governs 
life. I am not denying any other distinction, but I am msist- 
ing on this No really great philosopher, nor religious teacher 
—neither Plato, nor Kant, nor St. Paul — can be understood, 
unless we grasp this antithesis m the nght way. All of these 
teachers have pomted men to another world. AH of them, 
perhaps, were led at times by the very force and reality of 
their own thought into the fatal separation that cancels its 
meaning. So strong was theif sense of the gulf between the 
trifles and the realities of life, that they gave occasion to the 
mdolent imagination — ^in themselves and in others — ^to trans- 
mute this gulf from a measure of moral effort into an inaccessi- 
bihty that defies apprehension. But their purpose was to 
overcome this inaccessibility, not to heighten it. 

The hardest of all lessons in interpretation is to believe that 
great men mean what they say. We are below their level, and 
what they actually say seems impossible to us, till we have 
adulterated it to suit our own imbecihty. Especially when 
they speak of the highest realities, we attach our notion of 
reahty to what they pronounce to be real. And thus we baffle 
every attempt to deepen our ideas of the world in which we 
Hve. The work of mteihgence is hard ; that of the sensuous 
fancy IS easy , and so we substitute the latter for the former. 
We are told, for instance, by Plato, that goodness, beauty, 
and truth Me realities, but not visible or tangible. Tnstftfir^ 
of responding to the call so made on our mteihgence by 
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scrutimzmg the nature and conditions of these intellectual facts 
— ^though we know well how tardily tiiey are produced by the 
culture of ages — ^we apply forthwith our idea of reality as some- 
thing separate in space and time, and so “ refute ” Plato with 
ease, and remain as wise as we were before. And it is true 
that Plato, handling ideas of vast import with the mmd and 
language of his day, sometimes by a similar error refutes him- 
self.^ He makes, for mstance, the disembodied soul see the 
mvisible ideas. Thus he travesties his things of the 'mind as 
though they were thmgs of sense, only not of our sense — ^there- 
by destroymg the deeper difference of kmd that alone enables 
them to find a place m our world. That his doctrme of ideas 
was really rooted, not in mysticism, but in scientific enthu- 
siasm, IS a truth that is veiled from us partly by his mconsis- 
tencies, but far more by our own erroneous preconceptions.* 

There is, however, a genuine distinction between “ this ” 
world and the " other ” world, which is merely parodied by 
the vulgar antitheses between natural and supernatural, finite 
and infinite, phenomenal and noumenal. We sometimes hear 
it said, “ The world is quite changed to me smce I knew such 
a person,*’ or “ studied such a sub]ect,’' or “ had suggested 
to me such an idea ” The expression may be hterally true ; 
and we do not commonly exaggerate, but vastly underrate its 
import. We read, for instance, m a good authonty, " These 
twenty kinds of birds (which Virgil mentions) do not correspond 
so much to our species as to our genera ; for the Greeks and 
Romans, I need hardly say, had only very rough-and-ready 
methods of classification, ]ust as is the case with uneducated 
people at the present day ” 3 Any one may verify the same 
fact as regards the observation of flowers. Every yellow 
ranunculus is called a " buttercup,” every large white umbel- 
lifer a “ hemlock.” These, with hundreds of other differences 
of perception, affect the surroundings m which men con- 
sciously live, at least as much as a considerable degree of 
deafness or bhndness It is no metaphor, but literal fact, to 

I “ Endless duration makes good no better, nor wliite any whiter/' is 
one of Aristotle's comments on Plato's " eternal " ideas, and is just, unless 
** eternal " conveys a difference of kind 

a We are apt to misinterpret Plato's language about astronomy in this 
sense. Plato is not decrying observation, but demanding a theoretical 
treatment of the laws of motion — a remarkable anticipation of modern ideas; 

5 A Year with the Birds^ by an Oxford Tutor [W Warde Fowler] 
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say that man’s whole environment is transformed by the 
training even of his mere apprdiension of natural objects. But 
there is more in the matter than this. Without going into 
metaphysics, which I wish to avoid, I cannot, mdeed, main- 
tain that mind " makes ” natural objects, although by enabhng 
us to perceive them, it unquestionably maJces our immediate 
conscious world. My mdividual consciousness does not mate 
or create the differences between the species of ranunculus, 
although it does create my knowledge of them But when we 
come to speak of the world of morals, or art, or politics, we 
may venture much farther m our assertions. The actual facts 
of this world do directly arise out of and are causally sustained 
by conscious mtelhgence ; and these facts form the world 
above sense. The unity of a Christian church or congrega- 
tion IS a governing fact of hfe , so is that of a family or a 
nation ; so, we may hope, will that of humamty come to be. 
What is this unity ? Is it visible and tangible, like the unity 
of a human body ? No, the unity is " ideal ” ; that is, it exists 
in the medium of thought only , it is made up of certain senti- 
ments, purposes, and ideas. Vldiat, even of an army ? Here, 
too, an ideal umty is the mamspnng of action. Without 
mutual intelligence and reciprocal reliance you may have a 
mob, but you cannot have an army But all these conditions 
exist and can exist m the mmd only. An army, qua army, is 
not a mere fact of sense , for not only does it need mmd to 
perceive it — s. heap of sand does that — ^but it also needs mind 
to make it. 

The world of these governing facts of life is the world of 
the thmgs not seen, the object of reason, the world of the 
truly infinite and Divine. It is, of course, a false antithesis to 
contrast seeing with the bodily eye and scemg with the mmd’s 
eye The seeing eye is always the mind’s eye. The distinc- 
tion between sense and spirit or intellect is a distinction wUJvm 
the mmd, just as is St. Paul’s opposition between the spirit 
and the flesh Nevertheless the nund that only sees colour — 
sense or sense-perception — ^is different from the mind that sees 
beauty, the self-conscious spmt. The latter includes the 
former, but the former does not include the latter. To the one 
the colour is the ultimate fact ; to the other it is an element in 
a thing of beauty. This relation prevails throughout between 
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the world of sense and the world above sense. The “ things 
not seen," philosophically speaking, are no world of existences 
or of intdligences co-ordinate with and severed from this 
present world. They are a value, an import, a significance, 
superadded to the phenomenal world, which may thus be said, 
though with some risk of misunderstanding, to be degraded 
into a s3anbol. The house, the cathedral, the judge's robe, 
the general’s uniform, are ultimate facts for the child or the 
savage ; but for the civilized man they are sjnnbols of domestic 
life, of the Church, and of the State. Even where the supra- 
sensuous world has its purest expression, m the knowledge 
and will of intelligent bemgs, it presupposes a sensuous world 
as the matenal of ideas and of actions. “ This ” world and 
the “ other ” world are contmuous and inseparable, and all 
men must hve m some degree for both But the completion 
of the Noumenal world, and the apprehension of its reahty 
and completeness, is the task by fulfilling which humanity 
advances. 

I pass to the interpretation, neither techmcal nor contro- 
versial, of one or two of Hegd’s most alarmmg phrases. 

The " infinite ” seems to practical mmds the very opposite 
of an3rtlung real, present, or valuable As the description of 
life, it IS the mere negation of the hie we know ; as the descrip- 
tion of a purpose, it is the very antithesis of any purpose that 
we can conceive to be attamable ; as the description of a being, 
it appears to be formed by denymg every predicate which we 
attach to personality. And I could wish that Hegel had not 
selected this much-abused term as the distinctive predicate of 
what IS most real and most precious m life. He adhered 
to it, no doubt, because his infimty, though different in nature 
to that of common logic, yet nghtly fiUs the place and meets 
the problem of that conception. I will attempt to explain 
how this can be, and what we are discussing when we read 
about mfimty m the Hegehan philosophy. 

It is an obvious remark, that infinity was a sjunbol of evil 
in HeUemc speculation, whereas to Chnstian and modem 
thought it is identified with good. Much idle talk has arisen 
on this account, as to the limitation of the Hdlemc mmd. 
For, m fact, the Fmite ascribed to lythagoras, and the idea 
of limit and proportion in Plato or in Aristotle, are far more 
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nearly akin to true infinity than is the Infinite of modem 
popular philosophy Infimte means the negation of limit. 
Now, common infini ty, which may be identified in general with 
enumeration ad injimtum — ^the false infimty of Hegel — is the 
attempt to negate or transcend a limit which inevitably recurs. 
It arises from attemptmg a task or problem in the wrong way, 
so that we may go on for ever without makmg any advance 
towards its achievement All quantitative infimty — which of 
course has its defimte uses, subject to proper reservations — 
is of this nature. A process does not change its character by 
mere contmuance, and the aggregate of a million umts is no 
more free from hmitation than the aggregate of ten. A defect 
m kmd cannot be compensated by mere quantity. We see 
the fallacious attempt m savage, barbanc, or vulgar art. 
Meaningless iteration, objectless labour, enormous size, ex- 
travagant costhness, mdicate the effort to satisfy man’s need 
of expression by the mere accumulation of work without ade- 
quate idea or purpose But such efforts, however stupendous, 
never attam their goal. They constitute a recurrent failure 
to transcend a recurrent hmit, precisely analogous to enumera- 
tion ad infimtum. A hundred tliousand pounds’ worth of 
bricks and moitar comes no nearer to the embodiment of 
mind than a thousand pounds’ worth. To attempt adequate 
expression by mere aggregation of cost or size is therefore to 
fall into the infinite process or the false infinity. 

Another well-known instance is the pursuit of happiness in 
the form of " pleasure for pleasure’s sake.” The recurrence 
of unchanging umts leaves us where we were. A process which 
does not change remains the same, and if it did not bring 
satisfaction at first, will not do so at last.^ We might as well 
go on produemg parallels to infinity, in tlie hope that some- 
how or somewhere they may meet. An infinite straight hne 
may serve as a type of the kind of mfinity we are considenng 

Infimty m the Hegehan sense does not partake m any way 
of this endlessness, or of the unreality which attaches to it. 
Its root-idea is self-completeness or satisfaction. That which 
is ” infimte ” is without boundary, because it does not refer 
beyond itself for explanation, or for justification ; and there- 
fore, in all human existence or production infimty can only be 

» See note above, p. 323, 
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an aspect or element. A picture, for instance, regarded as a 
work of fine art, justifies itself, gives satisfaction directly and 
without raismg questions of cause or of companson, and is in 
this sense — i e. in respect of its beauty — ^regarded as " infinite ” 
When, on the other hand, we consider this same work of art 
as an historical phenomenon, as a link m a chain of causation 
— e g. as elucidating the development of a school, or proving 
the existence of a certam techmcal process at a certam date — 
then we go beyond itself for its interest and explanation, and 
depress it at once into a fimte object The fimte is that which 
presents itself as incomplete ; the infimte, that which presents 
itself as complete, and which, therefore, does not force upon 
us the fact of its limitation This character belongs in the 
highest degree to self-consaous mmd, as realized m the world 
above sense , and in some degree to all elements of that world 
— ^for instance, to the State — as far as they represent man's 
realized self-consciousness It is the nature of self-conscious- 
ness to be infimte, because it is its nature to take mto itself 
what was opposed to it, and thus to make itself mto an organ- 
ized sphere that has value and reality withm, and not beyond 
itself. If false infinity was represented by an infinite straight 
line, true infinity may be compared to a circle or a sphere. 

The distinction between true and false infimty is of the 
profoundest moral import. The sickly yeammg that longs 
only to escape from the real, rooted m the antithesis between 
the infinite and the actual or concrete, or m the idea of the 
monotonous " vnfim ” which is one with the " aTAme ” or the 
" gouffre,” is appraised by this test at its true value. It is 
seen to rest on a mere pathetic fallacy of thought and senti- 
ment. So far from the infimte being remote, abstract, unreal, 
nothing but the infimte can be truly present, concrete, and 
real. The finite always refers us away and away through an 
endless series of causes, of effects, or of relations. The infinite 
is mdividual, and bears the character of knowledge, achieve- 
ment, attainment. In short, the actual realities which we have 
m mmd when, m philosophy, we speak of the infimte, are 
such as a nation that is conscious of its umty and general will, 
or the realm of fine art as the recognition of man’s higher 
nature, or the religious commumty with its conviction of an 
indwelling Deity. 
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Now, whether we like the term Infimte or not, whether or 
no we think that man’s life can be explained and justified 
within the limits of these aims and these phenomena, there is 
no doubt that these matters are real, and are the most momen- 
tous of reahties. In acquainting ourselves with their struc- 
ture, evolution, and relation to individual life, we are at least 
not wastmg time, nor treatmg of matters beyond human 
intelhgence 

There is a very similar contrast m the conception of human 
Freedom, “ Free will ” is so old a vexed question, that, 
though the conflict still rages fitfully round it, the world hardly 
conceives that much can turn upon its decision But when m 
place of the abstract, " Is man free ? ” we are confronted with 
the concrete inquiry, “ When, in what, and as what, does man 
carry out his will with least hmdrance and with fullest satis- 
faction ? ” then we have before us the actual phenomena of 
civilization, instead of an idle and abstract Yes or No. 

Man's Freedom, m the sense thus contemplated, lies in the 
spiritual or supra-sensuous world by which his humanity is 
realized, and in which his will finds fulfilment. The family, 
for example, property, and law are the first steps of man's 
freedom In them the mdividual’s wfll obtains and bestows 
recognition as an agent m a soaety whose bond of union is 
ideal — ^i.e. existmg only m consciousness ; and this recognition 
develops into duties and rights. It is m these that man finds 
something to live for, something in which and for tlie sake of 
which to assert himself As society develops lie lives, on the 
whole, more m the avihzed or spintual world, and less in the 
savage or purely natural world His will, wliich is himself, 
expands with the institutions and ideas that form its purpose, 
and the history of this expansion is the history of human free- 
dom. Nothing IS more shallow, more barbarously irrational, 
than to regard the progress of civilization as the accumulation 
of restrictions. Laws and rules are a necessary aspect of 
extended capacities. Every power that we gam has a positive 
nature, and therefore mvolves positive conditions, and every 
positive condition has negative relations. To accomphsh a 
particular purpose you must go to work m a particular way, 
and m no other way. To complain of this is like complaimng 
of a house because it has a defimte shape. If freedom means 
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absence of attnbutes, empty space is " freer " than any edifice. 
Of course a house may be so ugly that we may say we would 
rather have none at aU. Civilization may bring such horrors 
that we may say, “ Rather savagery than this ” ; but in neither 
case are we senous. Great as are the vices of civilization, it 
is only in avilization that man becomes human, spiritual, 
and free. 

The effort to grasp and apply such an idea as this can 
hardly be barren It brings us face to face with concrete facts 
of history, and of man’s actual motives and purposes. True 
philosophy here, as ever3rwhere, plunges mto the concrete and 
the real ; it is the mdolent abstract fancy that thrusts problems 
away into the remote " beyond,” or mto futile abstraction. 
Plato, the philosopher, knows well that the mind is free when 
it achieves what, as a whole, it truly wills. But Plato, the 
allegonst and imaginative preacher, refers the soul's freedom 
to a fleetmg moment of ante-natal choice, which he vainly 
strives to exempt from causal influence. Pictonal imagination, 
with its ready reference to occurrences in past and future, is 
the great foe to philosophic intelligence. 

Finally, it is impossible to omit all reference to the notion 
of an immanent Deity, which forms the very centre of Hegel’s 
thought When an unspeculative English reader first meets 
with Hegel’s passionate insistence that God is not unknowable, 
that He necessarily reveals Himself as a Trmity of persons, 
and that to deny this is to represent men as " the heathen 
who know not God,” he feels as if he had taken sand into his 
mouth. He is inclmed to ask what these Neo-Platomc or 
mediaeval doctrines are doing in the nineteenth century, and 
why we should resuscitate dead logomachies that can have no 
possible value for life or conduct. Now, I must not attempt 
here to discuss the difficult question of Hegel’s ultimate con- 
ception of the bemg of God, and I am bound to warn any one 
who may read these pages that I only profess to reproduce 
one — ^though by far the most prominent — side of that concep- 
tion But, subject to this reservation, I have no hesitation in 
sajong that our own prejudices form the only hmdrance to our 
seeing that Hegel’s subject-matter is here, as elsewhere, human 
life He gives us what he takes to be the literal truth, and 
we will have it to be metaphor Verbally contradicting Kant, 
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he accepts, completes, and enforces Kant's thought. " Reve- 
lation can never be the true ground of religion,'-’ said Kant ; 
“ for revelation is an historical accident, and religion is a 
rational necessity of man’s mteUigent nature,” “ Revelation 
is the only true knowledge of God and ground of religion,” 
says Hegel, “because revelaUon consists in the realization of 
God in man’s intelligent nature.” We are, however, not un- 
accustomed to such phrases, and our imagination is equal to its 
habitual task of evading their meaning We take them to be 
a strong metaphor, meamng that God, who is a sort of ghostly 
bemg a long way off, is, notwithstanding, more or less within 
the knowledge of our mmds, and so is “ in ” them, as a book 
which IS actually in London may be in my memory when I 
am m Scotland. Now, nght or wrong, this is not what Hegel 
means. He means what he says , that God is spirit or mind,^' 
and exists in the medium of mind, which is actual as intelli- 
gence, for us at any rate, only in the human self-consciousness. 
The thought is hard from its very simphcity, and we struggle, 
as always, to avoid grasping it We imagine spirits as made 
of a sort of thm matter, and so as existing ]ust like bodies, 
although we call them disembodied. And then we thinlr of 
this disembodied form as an alternative to human form, and 
suppose spirit to have somehow a purer existence apart from 
human body This error really sprmgs from imaginmg the 
two as existences of the same kind, and so conflicting, and 
from not realizing the notion of spirit as mdnd or self-conscious- 
ness, which is the only way of conceiving its actual presence 
m our world. Mind uses sensuous existence as its symbol ; 
perhaps even needs it The poet who has hit Hegel’s thought 
so nearly,* fails here • 

This weight of body and limb. 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ? 

Here we leave the track of the higher Pantheism for that of 
vulgar mysticism. Spiritual bemg is conceived as somehow 

« The fusion of these meanings in the German " Geiat ” gives a force to 
his ptodmg which English cannot render He appeals, e.g , triumphantly 
to God ts a Spmt, i e not a ghost," but " mind " r 3 

« See Tennyson’s H%gher Panihetsm, especially the fine lines 

Speah to am thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spmt can meet, 

aoser is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet 
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incompatible with bodily shape, either because incapable of 
any concrete embodiment, or because it has a quasi-material 
shape of its own. Now, this is just the reverse of the Hege- 
han idea According to Hegel, it is only in the human form 
that intelligence can for us find its full expression The 
notion of a spiritual body other than and mcompatible with 
the natural body does not arise. Spint exists in the medium 
of consciousness, not m a pecuhar kmd of matter. The 
spiritualization of the natural body is not to be looked for in 
an astral or angel body, but m the gait and gesture, tlie signifi- 
cance and digmty, that make the body of the civilized man 
the outward image of his soul, and distmguish him from the 
savage as from the animal The human soul becomes actual 
itself, and visible to others, only by mouldmg the body into 
its symbol and mstrument. It ought to have been an axiom 
of physiology, Hegel says, that the series of animated forms 
must necessarily lead up to that of man. For this is the only 
sensuous form in which mind could attain adequate manifesta- 
tion Thus anthropomorphism in fine art is no accident, nor 
an unworthy portrayal of Divimty If the Deity is to be 
symbolized to sense, it must be m the image of man. The 
symbol is not, indeed, the reality, as the sensuous image 
is not conscious thought , but this is a defect inherent m 
artistic presentation, and not attributable to anthropomor- 
phism in particular. 

It is obvious that, in the light of such a conception, a 
speculative import can be attached to the doctrme of the 
Incarnation, and Hegel's readmg of Chnstian ideas is, in fact, 
to be interpreted entirely m this sense. This is not the place 
to go deeper into such views, which, however profound, may 
perhaps contmue to seem non-natural expositions of Christian 
dogma. I am only concerned to show how here, also, the 
speculative idea, operating upon the concrete and actual, 
generates a fresh and inspinng insight mto hfe and conduct. 
Few chapters of anthropology are more thorough, profound, 
and suggestive than Hegel's account of the “ actual soul " ; 
i.e. of the habits and attnbutes which make the body dis- 
tinctively human by stamping it with the impress of mind. 
Nor has philosophic insight ever done better service to the 
history of religion than m grasping the essence of Christianity 
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as the unity (not merely the union) of the Divine and human 
nature- 

Among the things which are spiritually discerned, an 
important place belongs to beauty. As a boundary and 
transition between sense and thought, it is peculiarly fitted to 
illustrate the reahty which we claim, in contradistinction to 
mere sensuous appearance, for what is best m life Many 
who distrust Hegehan formulae are convinced that beauty at 
least is real. They will admit that fine art and the recogm- 
tion of beauty are not trifles, not amusements, but rank high 
among the mterests that give life its vadue AU such wiU 
find themselves in sympathy with the purpose of a great 
philosopher who has bent all the power of his gemus and his 
industry to vmdicating a place for art as an embodiment of 
the Divine nature, that is to say, of the fundamental purpose 
which reveals itself in the history of the human spmt. 



XX 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH* 

Much is said in the New Testament, with very various 
meanings, about the Kmgdom of Christ or the Khxgdom of 
God. I want to consider, this evening, some of the forms 
which this idea has taken in the New Testament and elsewhere, 
and what meanmg it can have for us to-day. 

I. " Sell ah that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven ” “ Grant that we may sit, the 
one on Thy nght hand, and the other on Thy left, in Thy 
kmgdom.’' “ Now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” 
In such passages as these we think that we find two ideas 
which have had enormous mfluence on the world. 

I, Heaven is to right the wrongs and to compensate the 
injustices of this world. " Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented.” Part of this natural 
conception has been a comfort to those for whom the world 
seemed to have nothmg but misery, and part has ruddy 
represented a wild feeling of justice But at aU times, and 
especially in modem tunes, it has had another and a very 
mischievous influence. It can be turned round the other way. 
God, we think, will look after those who are iU-ofE on earth, 
and therefore we need not trouble ourselves about them. 
Heaven becomes a sort of Poor Law, to which we refer the 
cases of distress that we do not know how to deal with. We 
even fed very virtuous m domg this. It is so humble of us 
to be content with this world’s goods, and to leave the next 
world to our poorer neighbours. And it makes everything 
easy ; it cuts the knot of all those troublesome questions, how 
every member of a great nation can have a man’s share m the 

* An address given foi the Ethical Society. 
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work and knowledge of the world. Let him read his Bible 
and believe what he is told, and then, after a few years, which 
do not much matter, he will be as well off as an emperor ; or 
perhaps better, for he will go to heaven, and many emperors 
will not. 

This beUef has great power for good and for evil. It has 
raised men's estimate of their dignity, and has made them fepl 
tttfe'yalue "of a |^u ]|'**lBut‘'r^has m^e theitl carddss '"of'the 
wrld m wfiicK they live, anohas narrowed their notions “iSE 
dufy' and of manlines^ Lile must hot be ’split '’up“inIo*S 
pf^enFoI endurance, and a future of enjoyment. Injustice 
must be redressed, beauty enjoyed, knowledge won, and good- 
ness attained, here on this earth of ours. 

2. Then there is the other common idea, very like the 
last. " Great is your reward, m heaven." “ Thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly." This is the 
notion, not very marked, I think, in the New Testament, of a 
moral government of the world by rewards and punishments. 
The Churchmen who write about religion have made a fatal 
delusion out of this conception too. But I do not think that 
sensible people have taken it very senously. We all know 
that we are not to do good for the sake of what wo expect to 
get by it ; and if a preacher tells us that we are to be good 
Christians m order to go to heaven and keep out of hell, we 
think that he does not quite understand what he is saying. A 
man who tells you that is mixing up two notions. One notion 
is that you are to obey God's will in order to gam the pleasure 
of heaven and escape the pains of hell. And the other notion 
is that you are to obey God's will, because m doing that you 
get nd of the bad in your own heart, and make your will 
rest or repose in the good will. This hope of finding peace, 
of resting your will m somethmg greater tlian yourself, of 
being at one with the good purpose of humanity, is the very 
mainspring of life. But it is here on earth that we want our 
will to be good, and to get nd of the bad in our own hearts. 
There is no reason m putting it off to a future life, of which 
we know nothmg If we must have something future to hope 
for, let us put our hopes on our children, and do something 
to carry them out. However, this desire to be good and to 
be at one with asoaety of good people is the root of our life. 
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But that other notion, that we are to be good in order to gain 
the pleasures of heaven, is very wrong, or rather, it is absolute 
nonsense. I should like to explain why I say that it is absolute 
nonsense. 

A man is good when his wiU is good, and bad when his 
will IS bad. It all depends upon what kind of thing he really 
has at heart when he acts. It does not depend on what he 
does, if you look at it from the outside. If a man says he 
meant well, when he did not, then he is a hypocrite. But we 
all know that a man may really mean well, and yet may make 
a mistake and do great harm. Then we do not call him a 
bad man, though we may call him a fool. This shows that it 
is the will which makes a man good or bad, and a man's will 
is his choice ; it is what his heart is really set on when he acts. 
So, when we talk of bemg good or doing good, for the sake of 
what we can get by it, this can only be a pretence of bemg or 
doing good. You may do, for reward, something that on the 
outside looks like doing good, but it is not doing good, because 
the will IS selfish — ^your heart is set on your own pleasure 
or comfort, and not on a substantial good for its own sake. A 
man who really thought of nothing but gettmg safe to heaven 
would be as bad as a man m a shipwreck who thought of 
nothing but getting himself safe mto a boat. There are a few 
such people, I dare say. But of course most people are better 
than they make out. When they speak of reward and punish- 
ment, they do not mean merely pleasures and pains ; they 
mean, m part at least, the goodness which causes the pleasure, 
and the badness which causes the pain We can see that true 
Christians have never thought the reward the chief thing. 
St. Paul was ready to give up his own reward, to be accursed 
from Christ, if that would save the souls he loved. And to 
go from great things to small, there is a fine scene in a novel 
which I once read. A young man is afraid to go to the rescue 
of some people m a flood, because he has a conviction that if 
he IS drowned then, he wiH go to hell. And the old man, an 
old Scotsman, to whom he tells this, shouts out to him m 
reply, " Better be damned doing the will of God than saved 
doing nothing." This is the instinct of true rdigion revolting 
against the false doctnne of rewards ; and I believe that this 
revolt has the sympathy of all true Christians. 
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Of course this fancy of rewards and punishments has had 
its uses. It has enabled people to beheve against appear- 
ances that good was stronger than evil And it has helped to 
malie good stronger than evil. We cannot ]udge these old 
behefs fairly, unless we think of the power they had and the 
way in which they were used. In rough ages it was a gam 
that men should recognize anything as above themselves. 
There is a staking picture m a poem of LongfeEow’s of a 
monk forcmg a Norman Baron in England, on his death-bed, 
to set his serfs free. 

In his chamber, weak and dying. 

Was the Norman Baron lying , 

>i! 

And, as on the sacred missal, 

He recorded their dismissal, 

Death relaxed his non features. 

And the Monk replied, Amen 

I do not say that this picture represents a fact ; but no one 
can doubt that the thought of heaven and hell must often have 
reinforced the appeal of conscience, and kept alive the per- 
suasion that there was a power higher tlian tlie sword. 

These were the old convictions about heaven and the 
kingdom of God — ^that it was an invisible future world, in 
which wrong was to be righted, and good and bad men rewarded 
and pumshed. These fancies have not in reality a great 
place m the New Testament , but they were known to the 
Greeks and to many other nations, Plato speaks with scorn 
of the priests and charlatans of his time, four centuries before 
Chnst, who go about telling men that they can make it all safe 
for them in the next world by tbeir prayers and ceremonies. So 
these notions are as old as civilized mankmd ; and the right 
way to look at them is to see that people naturally came upon 
them when they felt sure that there was a right somewhere, and 
that it was better to be good. The last thing people under- 
stand IS what IS before their eyes. It is so much easier just to 
fancy that something used to be, or that something wdl be, 
instead of lookmg patiently at what actually is. Men look 
round them and see that the world seems very bad, but they 
feel sure that there is a real good somewhere ; and so they 
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make up a story that it was all very good once, and then the 
devil put it wrong ; but God will put it all right again some 
day — at least for some of us. It is just as people say, “ How 
do there come to be so many kmds of plants and animals ? ” 
And they answer that God created them a long time ago, and 
Adam gave them names Well, of course, if we look care- 
fully at what IS imder our eyes, we see that this is a fantastic 
idea. The kmds of plants and ammals are dways (^ai^ng 
now, precisely as' they always ^ve,,^eeii changing, since they 
Began. 

Just in the same way, when you look patiently and carefully 
at the world we live m, you see that those ideas of another 
world are nothing but imperfect explanations or reflections of 
the good that is being worked out in this world, and are of no 
value, excepting as they contribute to the furtherance of this 
real good Good is not a thing which can be made up by 
deferred pa5mients. 

3. In the same way, agam, God has been thought of as a 
king or master, somewhere outside the world we hve m, and 
the Bible as the book of His decrees ; as if God could make 
an3dhiag nght by choosing to command it. This is the old 
meaning of revelation , that man had no way of knowing God’s 
will, and so God had this book written to tell us what His wiU 
was, and we have to do everything that is commanded m this 
book. Of course this idea turns things upside down. Things 
are not nght because the Bible says them, but the Bible says 
them, »/ tt does say them, because they are nght. .<^4 when 
we say now that anythmg, is_ God’s command, we ought to 
know that we are using a figure oi speech,’ which means some- ' 
thing’ quite difiPerent from the,cbn^^d of a person outside 
ourselves and having power over us. 

4! And this makes an enormous difference , because, if you 
have a master in heaven, whose orders you must obey, and if 
he has had a book written to teH you what to do, then the 
most important people in the world are the people who spend 
their fives in interpreting this book. And m fact, as you and I 
have not time to be studying a book wntten in Hebrew and 
Greek all our lives, we should be under the thumb of these 
gentlemen, who say they know all about it, and some of them 
even say they have a special commission from God to tell us 

Y 
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about it, and we are not to listen to any one else. This is 
plainly a mere dream. There is no great harm in talkmg of a 
revelation, but it means nothmg in the world but our own 
common sense and reason, dealmg with the circumstances of 
ourbves 

All these ideas — compensation, rewards and punishments, 
God’s commands in the Bible, the authority of the clergy — are 
closely connected together. They are all fancies that m en 
have had, ]ust as though they were children, and being children 
knew that they must be treated like children. Children do 
thmgs because they are told, until they have learnt to behave 
themselves And so men had to learn to behave themselves, 
only they had to fancy that there was a parent or schoolmaster 
looking after them. They naturally mvented the only sort 
of instruction they could receive 

II. But then, in the New Testament wc find yet other ideas 
mixed with those which we have been speakmg of The 
kingdom of God is withm you (or perhaps “ among you ") , it is 
like leaven , it is like a seed ; it is not of tins world. This 
might mean it is in heaven, but I do not think it does ; I 
think it means that the kmgdom of God is not what people in 
this world call a kingdom. The New Testament writers did, 
in fact, thmk that the next world was to be on earth, and that 
it was to begm soon, and had in truth begun already. But we 
must not count this altogether on our side, because there was 
to be a miraculous end to the old earth, and a new one was 
to be made. StiU, we may fairly say that they thought the 
kmgdom of God was a moral kmgdom ; that it was to come on 
earth ; that it was something quite close to them , and tliat it 
had partly begun with Christ’s life. The idea of the Church 
grew up in place of this conviction, when the belief in Chnst’s 
coming gave way. 

This moral kingdom of God is what is meant in the prayer, 

J Thy kmgdom come,” which is explained by the next petition, 

" Thy will be done on earth as it is m heaven.” Most of the 
New Testament writers, and, it would seem, Christ Himself, 
expected this kingdom to come withm a man’s lifetime. 
We may leave out these words, " as in heaven,” which belong 
to the fancies of which we have been speaking, fancies that 
the good which we do not see here is real somewhere else. 
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But the kingdom of God on earth is here, as the Lord's 
prayer imphes, m as far as what we call God’s will is done 
on earth. But now there is a question which stares us in 
the face. 

What have we men to do with God’s will ? The question 
has two forms . 

1. How are we to know what is God's will ? and 

2. Why should we do God’s will when we do know it ? 

We have destroyed the vulgar answers to these two ques- 
tions. I will repeat bnefly how we have destroyed them. 
They were : “ We are to know God’s will from His inspired 
revelation in the Bible,” or “ from the Catholic Church ” — a. 
very mischievous doctrine , and “ we are to do God’s will 
because He will reward or pumsh us according as we do it or 
not ” The first of these answers is a mistake, because books 
and men are ]ust books and men, and they cannot have 
authority except by convmcmg our own mmds. And the 
second is an absur^ty, because the nature of what we do 
depends upon our will in domg it ; and if what we will is to 
get a reward, then our action is not good. Rewards and 
punishments are legal sanctions and not moral influences. 

There is only one true way of answering these questions. 
We must know what is nght, what we call God’s will, by find- 
ing it in our own will. And we must do what is nght, what 
we call God’s will, because we find that it is our own will. 
We must look at it m this way. 

If we come to think over our hves, and to ask ourselves 
what fills up the greater part of our thoughts and purposes, we 
shall find, if we are decent people, that it mostly comes back 
to our station in life,’' and the duties that are recognized by 
ourselves and by others as belonging to it , and also m certam 
duties and interests, usually connected with our station, which 
we have taken up and made our own. A man can hardly live 
without something or other which is required of him by others, 
and which he requires of himself Those whom we call idle 
people have their duties, but partly they are mistaken about 
them, partly they neglect them. In judging morally you must 

* This portion of the address consists in the main of an attempt to popular- 
ise the ideas contained in Mr F H Bradley's Ethical Studies, and especially 
m Essay V of that work, My Station and its Duties " 
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take a man’s own point of view, at least in part. You and I 
may tTiink fox-hrmting a waste of time and money; but 
a master of foxhounds does not think himself an idle or use- 
less man. He does what he and all his friends believe to be a 
social duty , and it is very necessary that we should recognize 
this, because it helps us to see that man really does not exist 
as Tinan without somc station and duties Our station and its 
duties are the greatest part and the simplest part of the right 
will or the good will, which is also our own will. Without 
this object and interest in life, a man is like a boat without 
sail or helm This sounds rather commonplace, and it i$ 
rather commonplace. If it were not, in a sense, known to 
every one, I do not see how it could be imagined to be every 
one’s guide through life If a preacher should come here and 
tell us that he had a brand-new set of duties, wliich we never 
heard of before, that we ought to do, I should myself be in- 
chned to vote for sendmg hun away again SliU, most things 
that we know have a good deal in them that we do not notice. 
And I wiU try to pomt out some truths about our station and 
its duties which we are apt to forget. 

Our station and its duties 

1, Tells us what to do, for it is the very heart and spirit of 
our little individual life ; and 

2. It gives the reason for doir^ what we ought to do ; for, 
just because it is the heart of our individual life, it raises our 
weak and ignorant wiU mto the good will, wliich is the teal 
will that unites mankind together. 

I. Our station and its duties is the heart and spirit of our 
own little life. I may say that I make no distinction, morally, 
between nghts and duties. That which our station demands 
of us is a duty, if the difficulty in doing it is in oursdves, and 
a nght if the difficulty is in some one else. Suppose you are 
the head of a family. That is part of your station. It is the 
dtdy of the head of a fa m ily to rule and educate his children ; 
and it is the ngM of the head of the family that his children 
should obey him, and that they should attend to their school- 
ing ; and it is his right, moreover, that society should provide, 
somehow, that there shall be schools and teachers. Then, 
again, it is the right of the chMren to be properly ruled and 
taught to behave, and to be educated ; and it is the duty of 
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the children to obey the head, of the family, and to make the 
best use of their schooling It is the duty of society to see 
that ttiere shah be schools and teachers, and it is the nght of 
society that both the head of the family and the children shall 
do their part m making proper use of the schools and teachers. 
The same soaaJ good or social purpose is a right or a duty, 
according to the source of the opposition it meets with. 

Now these requirements or demands, which are recogmzed 
by society, and which we recognize in our turn, make us what 
we are. Apart from them we should be nothing at all 
Suppose a man has a brain fever, and all these ideas and 
purposes are wiped out of his mmd. Suppose he forgets that 
he has a wife and children, forgets how to do his daily work, 
and does not know his friends when he meets them, does not 
remember the kmdnesses which have been done him, nor the 
services which he owes to others ; the man may still be alive, 
and you may know his face, but his own self, all that made up 
his mdividual life, is lost and has vanished. I have heard of 
some one to whose wife this happened ; and when, two years 
after the loss of her imnd, the poor lady died, her husband 
said, " In fact, I lost my dear wife two years ago.” 

This helps to show how we ourselves are really made up of 
all these ties and relationships, all these rights and duties, 
purposes, feelings, and hopes We spoke about people’s ideas 
of the invisible world. Here is the mvisible world which really 
does concern us, which is our own very self, which we and all 
others recogmze, and which has its existence simply in this 
invisible fact, that it is so recognized. And this, our own 
self, is what makes up our own will, by givmg us something 
defimte to do, which is the particular purpose of our own 
particular self. This is the chief thmg that tells us what to do. 

Perhaps tins seems too simple, and it may be said, “ Every 
decent man does the duties of his station ; cannot something 
be suggested which is higher and harder than that ? ” I 
shall try to answer this question in part, presently, but first 
I must confess that the whole prmciple of what I am saying 
is against overmuch dictating and giving moral advice I 
know well enough what J ought to do ; but it is very difB.- 
cult to talk about what other people ought to do, because 
one does not know the ins and outs of their station. But 
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if any one says that he habitually does all the duties of his 
station, thoroughly, with good heart and good sense, one 
would be inchned to suspect in one’s own mind that lus 
standard is rather low A few pomts may be enumerated, by 
way of illustrating what one’s station really means. There 
are the simple duties of honesty and thoroughness in all work ; 
there is education ; there is wise and pamstakmg help of our 
neighbours ; there is wise management of societies or clubs 
which we have to do with ; there is forming an enlightened 
judgment on trade questions and on questions that concern us 
as citizens ; and there is the attempt to make the tone of our 
soaety a little higher, more full of real interests, more free 
from vice and vulgarity. Every man is responsible for the 
tone of the society m which he moves, and for the mfluence 
which he spreads round him, hour by hour 

I do not know whether all this is really so simple, when you 
come to act upon it. Plato wrote an account of an imagmary 
commonwealth, in wliich goodness was to be the ruling prin- 
ciple. And the one great root of aU virtue in this common- 
wealth was simply this, that m it every one was to mind his 
own business. Plato thus thought one's station and its duties 
the root of all the virtues. And he was nght. But Plato’s 
commonwealth, m winch every one was to mind his own 
business, has become a by-word for an impossible imagination. 

a. Then, again, I said our station and its duties give the 
reason for doing right. It not only gives us something to do, 
but it makes us feel that what we do is right. This is tlie very 
root of the matter. 

There are two ways of doing what you have to do. You 
may do it like a machine, or you may do it like a man. If 
you do it like a machine, that is not really domg the duties of 
your station, for our station is, above afi things, to be men. 
He who IS a machine has no heart in his work. His family 
and his country mean nothmg to him. Most hkely it is not 
his own fault, but aU the same this is very sad. But now I 
want to speak of the other way of workmg. We aU know 
what it is to feel that we are not alone in our work ; that we 
are working together with others for a common good, and each 
doing the best he can. One who feels this about the duties of 
his station is a man, and not a machine, K[e knows, indeed. 
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that he can do very little with his smgle arm. Even a great 
statesman or a great poet is merely guidmg the forces or 
uttering the feehngs of mankmd If a man thmks of the 
common purpose, of the good cause, and knows his will 
and effort are devoted to it, then he wiU not complain because 
he can do so little The great thmg is that his will is at 
one with the real will or the right will , and because it is so, 
he is content m the common work, and knows he is doing 
nght. Think of a family all workmg hard to make their 
living One of the children will earn only a httle compared 
with the father , but if the child does his best, and puts his 
heart into it for the common good, then he has a nght to be 
satisfied in the happiness of the family as the achievement of 
his purpose A man who does the duties of an undistmguished 
station with good will is ]ust the same m society as such a cliild 
is in a family He is not a wheel in a machine, nor an ammal 
trymg to get food , but he is a man whose wiU is inspired by 
the common purpose of mankmd, and whose little pnvate 
piece of work is a pledge to hmi that the general purpose is 
his purpose 

This, then, is why we should do God’s will, that is, why we 
should do our duty If “ why ” meant a reason outside the 
duty, like a reward or punishment, then it would be nonsense, 
as wo saw, to ask why we should do our duty But the reason 
why we do it is that we find the good will to be really and at 
bottom our own will That is to say, it is through our station 
and its duties that we take hold of our humamty and brmg it 
home to our particular selves On the one hand, the good 
will is ourself , and on the other hand, it is the common aim 
and spirit of society and of mankmd The goodness of our own 
particular private will consists m graspmg this common aim 
and spirit, and applying it m the particular duties of our daily 
hfe, which gams aU its reality and vigour from its particular 
form of this aim or purpose, and vamshes, as we saw, if the 
common purpose is entirely destroyed m us — ^if a man forgets 
his family, and his work, and his friends 

AU that we mean by the kingdom of God on earth is the 
soaety of human beings who have a common life and arc 
workmg for a common social good. The kingdom of God 
has come on earth m every civihzed society where men hve 
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and work together, doing their best for the whole society and 
for mankind. When two or three are gathered together, co- 
operating for a social good, there is tlie Divine Spirit m the 
midst of them. 

And there is something more, which may meet a difficulty 
that I mentioned just now. A man may be a good doctor, or 
a good painter, or a good engme-driver, and yet he may be a 
brute, or a liar, or a cheat. How will the duties of his station 
prevent this ? First, we saw just now that there is a good 
deal belonging to our station which we are apt to forget. A 
man’s station is not merely his trade His family and his 
neighbours and the commonwealth are part of it. If he does 
his duty to all of these with sense and goodwill, there will not 
be room for very much vice. But then, secondly, we must 
bear in mind that he is to make his own particular will har- 
momze with the purpose of society , now any vice or sin 
would so far cut him off from that, and make a contradiction 
between the spirit m which he seeks his own particular pleasure 
and the spint m which he seeks the common good. No man 
can serve two masters. The bad will is. our own particular 
will, when it rebels against the moral spint of society. 

And this common spirit or conviction of society explains 
another difficulty. It may be asked, Are we to stand still for 
ever ? Are we not to try to be better than people are now ? 
Are we to obey society, and never to reform it ? I do not 
think tliat this difficulty really perplexes any one, though it 
sounds very formidable. Of course every society is movmg, 
and has a spint of reform in it, and an ideal before it We 
can only live by striving after an ideal ; but our ideal must 
not be a whim of our own vanity, not something all for ourself 
and by ourself. It must be a social ideal, rooted in and 
founded upon what is real Every sound ideal grows out of 
something real. For we saw that our very self, our life, is a 
purpose ; and this purpose »s the ideal which is in great part 
real as well as ideal. Thus a great nation, such as England, is 
a hvmg real purpose, which exists, and prescribes our ideal to 
us. To-day is real and to-morrow is ideal, but you cannot 
draw a line between them. Our own life, and still more the 
life of a nation, is something that goes beyond the present 
moment ; and so, in trying to be better and to do better, we 
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are only canying out the higher mmd of society. We are 
bom into our ideal, just as we are into our actual life. Of 
course the reformer does not in truth tnveni his ideal ; it is 
“ in the air.” 

I do not think it matters whether we call the commumty in 
which we have our station a Christian commumty. If we keep 
the substance of Chnstiamty, we may let the shadow, the 
name, take care of itself. 

Ill Is the kmgdom of God on earth a Church I will say 
a very few words about this. Wherever there is a community 
of persons working together for a social good, there is a portion 
of the kmgdom of God on earth A visible Church, like the 
Church of England, or of Rome, if it is useful for good life, 
may be a part of the kingdom of God on earth. But a family, 
or a nation like the English nation, is a far more sacred thing 
than any Church, because these are what prescnbe our duty 
and educate our will. 

What we are to remember about a visible Church, like the 
Church of England, is this. It is a good thing if it makes our 
wills good, and points out, or helps us to feel, duties which 
form a part of the good will. We judge whether a Church is 
a useful society just as we judge any other society. *' By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” But we must remember that no 
visible Church, Christian or Comtist, has any authority ; and no 
church service is a duty, except in as far as it makes us better. 

On the other hand we may say if we like that the kmgdom 
of God on earth is the same thing as the invisible Church; 
" the blessed company of all faithful people.” I will explain 
directly what I mean by faithful The invisible Church, like 
true religion, is wide enough for all mankmd. It is invisible, 
not because it is in heaven — for it is on earth — ^but because it 
extends so far in past and future, and is bound together not by 
such symbols as buildmgs, or creeds, or books, but by the great 
achievements and purposes which form the life of mankind. 

rV. I wish, before I conclude, to say something of what we 
mean by religion. I have been speaking about the duties of 
our station and the spirit in which we ought to do them. I 
said that we ought to feel that we are not alone m our work, 
and that the good purpose which others achieve is ours just as 
our good purpose is thdrs. This is, so far, morality. 
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Even this morality requires some faith It is not possible 
to act, unless you believe that what you are trying to do can be 
done. In everyday hfe we do not trouble ourselves with a 
general belief, but we never doubt that the particular aim 
which we have in view is possible in the nature of things. If 
we did not beheve this, we should be paralysed. We should 
not even eat, if we did not believe that food would sustain life 

Thus, in everyday life we need the belief that the good is 
a reality. If we hold this behef more distinctly and more 
intensely, it amounts to this, that nothing hut good is a reality 

This faith is what people mean by religion. Of course it is 
a faith in spite of appearances. But it does not recognize the 
appearances against it as worth notiemg. A man, in as far as 
he has this faith, does not admit that the bad in his own heart 
is his real self at all, and so he does not admit that tlie bad in 
the world is the reality of the world. This has been twisted 
like eveiything, as if religion could mean that you were to be 
indifferent to sin, because you say, " It really does not belong 
to me." That is sham religion. The truth is that nothing 
gives such force in getting rid of evil as this belief that the 
good is the only reality. Nothing gives such confidence in 
a battle as thinking that your enemy is only a sham. Stopping 
short of the good seems something mad and incredible, when 
you believe that nothing else is real. Yet, on the other hand, 
the man who has this faith is not worried or imeasy. He 
knows that he is on the side of the reality, and his heart is 
one with it, and he is not afraid of anything. Even his own 
wickedness is like something that comes to nothing, and is sure 
to fade away, as long as liis heart is really and truly set right. 

The difference between morality and religion seems then to 
be that in morality we know that the good purpose is real, in 
religion we beheve that nothing else is real. It is the same 
faith, differently held. 

An all-important truth follows from this — from religion and 
morahty being the same m prmciple. The dtdies of religion 
are the same as the duties of morahty. If we speak of duties to 
God, we mean the same duties as duties to man. Worship or 
prayer, in the sense of meditation, are good things if they help 
us to do our real duties. But it is a sad degradation of words 
to speak of a ceremony in a church as Divine Service. 
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And It follows from this that there is only one rdigion ; 
though there are many creeds, and for every creed a particular 
book and tradition. All these creeds and Churches and 
ecclesiastical precepts are mere vehicles of one religion, and 
what each of them superadds in forms, ceremomes, and doc- 
trines are mere historical accident, and belong to the child- 
hood of humanity. 

These ideas are not new. It would be ridiculous to try to 
invent new ideas about what men are to find in their mmost 
hearts. European morality, m all its essentials, was built 
up m life and expressed m language more than two thousand 
years ago, by men who lived and spoke and wrote in the cities 
of ancient Greece. One of such men, the story goes, being 
asked by another, “ How shall I educate my son ? ” replied, 
" Make him a citizen of a city that has good laws.” And 
when three hundred citizens of Sparta had fallen before over- 
whelming numbers in a battle that largely contributed to save 
Europe from an Asiatic despotism, a great Greek poet could 
devise for their grave no better epitaph than the two simple 
lines which say, “ Go, you who pass by, and tell the Spartans 
that we he here in obedience to their commands.” 

And the atizen of Athens, when he attained the age of 
eighteen, and his name was entered on the avic register, 
received m an ancient temple the shield and spear which 
symbolized his entrance into the citizen army, and pubhdy 
made oath to the foUowmg effect “ I will not dishonour my 
sacred shield. I will not abandon my fehow-soldier m the 
ranks. I will do battle for our altars and our homes, whether 
aided or unaided I will leave our country not less but greater 
and nobler than she is now entrusted to me. I will reverently 
obey the citizens who shall act as judges. I will obey the 
laws which have been ordained, and which in tune to come 
shall be ordained, by the national will And whoever would 
subvert the laws, or would disobey them, I will not suffer him, 
but I will do battle for them, whether aided or unaided. And 
I will reverence omr ancestral temples. Of which things the 
gods are my witness ” This fonnula errs, to our minds, 
both by omission and commission,^ yet the root of the 

» The word translated “ greater ’’ means in the first mstance “ larger," 
and T fear that this meaning was realized m the Athenian dispo.sitiou 
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matter is in it, and I have always regarded it with reverence 
as, to the best of my knowledge, the earliest European 
creed. 

The Chnstian religion deepened and widened these con- 
victions, and proclaimed that the freedom of living well was 
the birthright of humanity, and not merely of the noble, the 
citizen, the wealthy, or the wise. For Divinity, the Christian 
rehgion said, was to be looked for in the spirit of man, implying, 
as we now see, that it need be looked for nowhere else. This 
was the distinct announcement of what had really been working 
in the mmd of Greece and Rome. I should like to read you 
a paraphrase of some verses by Lucan, written, I suppose, a 
few years before the date at which the Gospel of Matthew was 
composed. The hero of his poem, Cato, had been asked by 
a fnend to make some inquiry of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
in Africa, which they passed in their march. And Cato, in 
the poem, answers thus : 

What wouldst, my friend, that Cato should inquire ^ 

Needs he bo told what conscience bids desire ? 

Whether 'twere better die in arms, and free, 

Than see Romo smk into a tyranny ? 

If man's mere life be nought that merits praise, 

And to live long but lengthens out his days ? * 

If that the just can fear no violence. 

Nor fortune agamst virtue do offence ? 

If ’tis enough that men will what they should, 

And triumph adds no lustre to the good ? 

All this we know, nor is our certain sense 
One jot more sure for Ammon's evidence 
Heaven lies about us, and we do its will. 

Not unmspired, though all the shrines be still ; 

God needs no language, for at birth he taught 
All man can know, and that is all ho ought : 

Nor has Jove willed in Afne’s burning zone 
To preach his truth to wandering tribes alone \ 

Nor buried here, amid the slnfting sands. 

That revelation all the world demands , 

For where is God, but m the earth and sea, 

And clouds and sky — and truth and purity ? 

Why blmdly seek we other gods to know ? 

God IS where'er we look, where'er we go 

» He implies that life is desirable not for its length, but only for its 
nobleness. 
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And if I may conclude with a further quotation~for I 
think that it strengthens us to feel that we are not alone — I will 
read ian extract from a work wntten one hundred years ago by 
a man whose name is honoured wherever the great thmkers 
of Europe are known. By this work, the philosopher Kant 
sounded the death-knell of European superstition m a deeper 
strain than his contemporaries Hume or Voltaire And the 
new reformation which began m that springtime of gemus has 
advanced steadily durmg the present century, which it will 
undoubtedly characterize in history. Kant wrote as follows 
in his work entitled ReUgvm withw the Limtts of Pitre 
Reason : 

" The moral capacity of man is the foundation and the 
interpreter of all religion Rehgion, for this reason, must 
come to be gradually hberated from all arbitrary ordinances, 
from all commands which rest merely on history, and which 
unite men in the advancement of the good for a time only, and 
by means of the creed of a Church. . . The leadmg-stnngs 
of sacred tradition, with its appurtenance of rules and obser- 
vances, which did good service in their time, gradually become 
superfluous, and even become a bondage when man approaches 
years of discretion When he was a child he understood as a 
child, and he found that scriptural learning and even a sort of 
church-philosophy agreed very well with commands imposed 
upon him from without. But when he becomes a man, he 
puts away childish thmgs. The degrading distinction between 
layman and pnest disappears True freedom demands equal- 
ity. But equality is not anarchy, because every one obeys 
the law — ^not a command imposed upon him, but the law 
which he dictates to himself This law he cannot but regard 
at the same time as the wiU of the Ruler of the world, pre- 
sented to man by his own reason And this wiU unites all men 
invisibly mto a community, which before was very meagrely 
represented and foreshadowed by the visible Church.” (The 
conception of a Ruler of the world, apparently external to 
the spirit of man, and of a future life, continued m Kant’s 
philosophy as survivals, though they are, m my judgment, 
quite unessential to it.) " All this is not to be expected from 
an external revolution ” (Kant was wnbng during the Freadi 
Revolution), ” which is attended with storm and violenec. 
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and yet has an effect largely dependent upon chance. In 
a new constitution thus created, any maladaptation has to be 
reluctantly home with for centuries, because it could not be 
altered without another equally dangerous revolution. 

" The transition to a new order of things ought rather to be 
effected by the principle of a pure religion according to reason, 
considered as a Divine revelation constantly being made to all 
men through their reason only. Such a principle, when once 
grasped by mature consideration, wiU be realized by gradually 
progressive reform, in so fax as its realization depends upon 
human intelligence; revolutions are providential, and you 
cannot reckon on their results. 

“ But we may reasonably say that the kingdom of God is 
come on earth, as soon as ever the principle has taken root 
generally, and m the public mmd, that the creeds of the 
Churches have gradually to pass into tlic umversal religion 
of reason, and so into a moral, that is, a Divmc community 
on earth ; although the establishment of such a community 
may still be mfimtely remote from us For this principle, 
because it contains the motive-force of a continual approach to 
perfection, is like a seed which grows up, and scatters other 
seed such as itself ; and it bears within it invisibly the whole 
fabnc which will one day lUummate and rule the world. Truth 
and goodness have their basis m tlie natural disposition of 
every human being, both m his reason and in his heart. And 
because of this affinity with the moral nature of rational 
bemgs, truth' and goodness will not fail to spread in every 
direction. Hindrances arising from political and social causes, 
which may from time to time interfere with this expansion, 
serve rather to draw closer the umon of hearts in the good. 
For the good, when once it has been clearly perceived, never 
abandons the mind. 

“This, then, though mvisible to the human eye, is the 
constantly progressive operation of the good principle. It 
works towards erecting in the human race, as a community 
under moral laws, a power and a kingdom which shall maintain 
the victory over evil, and secure to the world under its domimon 
an eternal peace.” 

These words were published in 1793, and in consequence of 
the book which contained them the veteran philosopher, then 
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ia his seventieth year, received a warning from the Prussian 
Government, and had to undertake to teach no more about 
religion. And we may be glad that they now appear to us to 
be no dangerous speculation, but the utterance of the most 
sober common sense , for it is none the less true that tihey 
contain the essence of European avilization — a hard-won 
inhentance, which it is our duty, in the words of the Athenian 
oath, to leave to others, “not less, but greater and nobler 
than it IS now entrusted to us “ 
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THE PLACE OF LEISURE IN LIFE* 

I PROPOSE to throw my remarks into a form which may not 
qmte correspond with what was expected from my choice of 
a subject. But I do believe my treatment will touch the 
essence of the matter, and it will attempt to bring home to us 
the inner meanmg of a great book, to wliich it seems to me 
that even expert scholars hardly as a rule do justice. 

I want, tlion, to lay before you a popular account of the 
unity, or what I love to call the plot, of Aristotle’s Eihics ; 
the great work in which he studied, not individual morality 
as contrasted with politics, but the nature of the true aim 
of life for man, as contrasted with the methods of statesman- 
ship, by whidh it might be impressed upon and embodied in 
the civic organism. To me the subject is fascinatmg. The 
gradual development of the great teacher’s thought, the depth 
of meamng whicli reveals itself in formulae whicli taken un- 
mtelligently by themselves seem the very t37pe of abstractions 
and emptiness, and are so considered by cniics of repute — all 
this IS to me a never-ceasing delight, Wliether I can in any 
degree impart my feehng of the matter remains to be seen. 
Of course, I omit tcchmcality and tcU you thmgs as I under- 
stand them I owe my leading conception to Professor Burnet's 
edition of the Ethics and certain points also to that of Professor 
Stewart , and the former has himself stated an idea of the 
same type in his book on Artstoih’s Theory of Educakon. 

I. Every soul of every creature, such is Aristotle’s starting- 
point, has a form or possible perfection, which the universe is 
strivmg in it to bnng to completion through its life. 

In the human soul every stage toward this completion may 
be called an excellence or virtue ; and of these excellences or 
X An address to the CardiiS Educational Society. 
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virtues there are two general divisions. There are first the 
excellences of man’s compound nature, m which feeling and 
desire are learning submission to the law of reason These 
he calls the " ethical ” virtues ; a term which we, somewhat 
unfortunately, have taken up and rendered as if equivalent 
to all that we understand by moral excellence. They denve 
thdr name, for him, from their connection with habit ; they 
are qualities or rather attitudes of soul which we acquire in 
soaety, and in the mam through assimilating the social tradi- 
tion. Temperance, courage, gentleness, generosity, with many 
like them, are Aristotle’s excellences of man’s compound nature, 
or excellences of habituation, ethical excellences. 

The other set of excellences are the excdlences of the 
intellectual part, the so-called intellectual virtues. But 
I will say at once that we commit a mere misconstruction 
if we take them to be excellences of mtellectual capacity; 
as we might say, memory, or mathematical talent, or the 
power of learmng languages. The dominant ones at least 
are nothmg of this kmd ; they are clearly, as we diall see, 
the excellences of good life and habit, exalted, reinforced, and 
remterpreted by passmg into the region of principle and of 
great ideas. InteUigence is not an exclusive part, but is the 
form of the whole 

Now let us begin to sketch the nature of a single act of 
duty, as Anstotle conceives it, and trace from that point the 
expansion of the moral horizon, till time and place fall away 
or rather are rounded mto a whole and morahty passes mto 
religion. 

2 The simplest moral duty has for Anstotle a double 
aspect. The motive of the citizen who gives bis life for his 
country, for example, is descnbed in a curious twofold lan- 
guage, the significance of which is not difficult to see. He does 
the act of duty for its own sake. There is in it something 
absolute. If it were done for the sake of something beyond, 
of praise or gain, it would no longer be the act it seemed to be. 
This we can see at once But again ; this and every act of 
duty is performed for the sake of the beautiful — ^for in aU virtue 
this IS the motive. And here again we have no doubt what 
is meant. The duty is done for its own sake, for the sake of 
what it is. But the conception of what it is is capable of 
z 
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expansion. "For the sake of the beautiful" — a widening 
horizon is set before us by this description of tlie moral motive. 
What IS the moral beautiful ? If wc fully understood the 
simplest act of duty, what is it that according to Aristotle 
we should see there ? 

Let me illustrate further by the famous doctrine of the 
mean, the defimtion of an ethical excellence. An ethical 
virtue or excellence of man’s compound nature is an attitude 
of will, “ bemg in a relative mean defined by a ratio, and by 
whatever the man of practical wisdom would define it by." 

I will not trouble you with negative cnticism, I shall say 
at once what I think it signifies, having just pointed out 
that once more it refers us to something on ahead — ^to the man 
of practical wisdom. 

We must have observed m any such form of conduct as 
an act of beneficence, or munificence, how infallibly tlie churl 
in spirit betrays himself, to use Aristotle’s phrase, in the 
quantity or degree or time or place or manner or personal 
relations of his action. Only the true motive gives you the 
perfect act. The brave man again, how hard it is to be 
brave, and gentle, and modest, and calm, and wise. The 
brave and noble soul, and it alone, will rmg true in every side 
and aspect of its act , time, place, manner, degree, behaviour 
to persons ; aU the characters which make up an act whose 
quality takes form m quantity, and is adapted to the situation 
with a beautiful adequateness, in every detail just right, neither 
too little nor yet too much, like the petals of a rose. Such 
an action is a manifestation of an excellence, a soul rightly 
tempered and attuned, a disposition or attitude of mmd that 
is the " mean ’’ or adjusted condition relative to or demanded 
by the situation. 

So far, then, the horizon has expanded. The excellent 
action, done for its own sake, which is for the sake of the 
beautiful, is now understood to be an act expressive of a state 
of soul nghtly attuned so that m every detail and quantitative 
particular its utterance hits what is appropnatc and adequate. 

But there is something more; this temper or attitude 
does not explain itself, and the phrase which described it at 
the same moment beckoned us forward to a further standard 
The mean adjustment or ratio which was the diaracteristic of 
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the excellent attitude of soul was not yet, we say, thoroughly 
defined. It is an adjustment to circumstances ; but an 
adjustment in the mterests of what ? The answer was given 
by a reference to somethmg not yet stated. The mean is 
determined by a further standard , and the standard is the 
right ratio, and whatever the man of practical wisdom would 
determme. 

3. This is a reference forward from the first half of the 
treatise to the second half Let us recapitulate Every act of 
the compound nature of man— his combmed reason and desire 
— which is excellent, or an act of virtue, is done, we saw, at 
once for its own sake, and for the sake of the beautiful. That 
is to say, its own nature, being more fuUy understood, is one 
with the nature of the beautiful. Wishmg to know to what 
this pomts us forward, we found that such an act, as an expres- 
sion of virtue, IS somethmg perfectly adequate and adjusted 
to the situation, nght m every particular, m every detail. 
If the motive or attitude of soul were in any way wrong or 
imperfect, the act would betray it at once by passing over mto 
exaggeration or 'deficiency at some one of its innumerable 
aspects and pecuhanties. What should be courage, for 
example, would be vulgar or ostentatious, or rash, or false, 
or wantmg to itself m resolution or in tranquillity or m 
gentleness. 


The churl m spmt, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake. 

Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons through the gilded pale, 

For who can always act ’ 

We can understand that a moral perfection which results 
in a reliably perfect expression may be called beautiful, but 
still we have not learned in the mterest of what central prin- 
ciple our adjustments are to be determined, and we have been 
referred to somethmg that lies ahead 

The standard, we are told, lies in what is determined 
by the man of practical wisdom What is practical wisdom, 
and where does it obtain its standard ? 

We said that besides the excellences of man's compound 
nature, Anstotle ascnbes to him what he calls the intellectual 
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excellences ; not, we said, such capacities as memory, or 
scientific acumen, or creative gemus, but rather the content 
of good life, when raised to a level of principle and systematic 
insight, as opposed to mere habituation and customary self- 
control. 

According to Aristotle, the two intellectual excellences 
are practical and theoretical wisdom. About theoretical 
wisdom we will speak later. It is practical wisdom to which 
we have been referred ; and which, in approachmg its dis- 
cussion, Aristotle imphes to possess " tiie standard of the 
means or adjustments.” 

Practical wisdom for Anstotle is one with something 
which IS present in all the animal creation and different for 
every kind of creature. It is the group-instinct, or the group- 
intelligence, or the consciousness of kmd. In humanity it is 
the statesman’s knowledge and perception , the gift and 
abihty of the man who, having trained insight into the distinc- 
tively human good or evil of hfe, based on Ins own excellence 
of character in which it is up to a certain point realized, is able 
to guide the organization, habituation, and education of the 
group (for the statesman’s busmess is more especially educa- 
tion) m the direction which wiU lead them to it. 

But here once more the horizon expands. The statesman 
knows what is the end of human life, and has skill and insight 
to govern society and direct the educational habituation which 
instills the ethical or current social virtues in the right direc- 
tion and to the right adjustments and adaptations — ^the ratios 
or means in conduct. 

But still our quest is not ended What is the end of human 
life in view of which the statesman organizes both politics and 
education? The answer is to be found in the relation of 
practical wisdom to theoretical wisdom. Practical wisdom, 
we have seen, is different for every organic group, and in a 
measure may be said to be distributed throughout creation. 
Theoretical wisdom is always one and the same, and strictly 
speaking, it is divme ; it studies no production of mstruments 
for the good of mankind ; it cannot strictly be said to aim at 
the special good of mankind ; it does not specially concern 
itsdf with man, or at all with one group of creatures rather 
than with another, Its object of study or contemplation is 
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rather what is above and beyond man , there are many things 
m the universe more divine than man, Aristotle emphatically 
observes ; more especially, it occupies itself with the nature 
of God But though it is not an effic%ent cause of attaming 
the end of man, the name for which m Aristotle is happmess, 
it is the formal cause, or at least part of the formal cause ; 
that IS to say, it does not produce human happiness as a cause 
may produce an effect other than itself ; but it ts human 
happmess or the end of man, or at least a considerable con* 
stituent of that end. 

Now the prease relation of practical to theoretical wisdom 
according to Aristotle is an interesting pomt. Practical 
wisdom, we said, is the wisdom of the statesman, and so far 
must be assumed to be supreme in society. On the other hand, 
theoretical wisdom is the higher activity, and is identical, or 
identical so far as human nature can attain it, with that 
activity of the soul which is happiness and the end of human 
life. Now how can the lower activity of practical wisdom be 
supreme over the higher, which is theoretical wisdom ? Which 
of the two is really superior and the gmde of life ? Aristotle 
puts the contradiction plainly, and his answer is clear. Prac- 
tical wisdom rules society m the mterests of theoretical wisdom, 
but does not rule over theoretical wisdom itself Expandmg 
the answer, a follower of Anstotle compares the statesman's 
art to the house-steward or head of the servants, and theoretical 
wisdom to the master of the house. The house-steward rules 
the house with a view to the master's leisure, his axoXij. 
The master has his duties of magistrate or thinker or soldier to 
perform ; the household is organized to give him leisure for 
them. Just such is the statesman's duty, let us say, toward 
art, or the life of thought or rehgion. 

The relation is expanded by an Aristotelian writer : “ So 
whatever choice or distribution of worldly resources, whether 
of bodily qualities or of wealth or of friends or of other goods, 
wdl be most helpful toward the contemplation of God, that is 
the best, and that is the most beautiful standard or organiza- 
tion ; and whatever arrangement, whether by defect or by 
excess, hmders men from glonf3nng God and enio3dng him, 
that arrangement is bad.” (Stewart, II, 4, E E. ©., 3, 1249 
aai-b25.) The final standard of the means or adjustments 
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of conduct, then, is the highest life of the soul. The habituation 
of the young and the moral education of society are to be 
so guided and framed by the statesman that art and learning 
and religion shall always hold the highest place and so far as 
humanly possible shall have the lead m, and form the inspira- 
tion of, his country. The simplest act of duty, we may say, 
m its twofold scope, pomts forward to the knowledge of God 
The act of duty, we saw, m being for its own sake, is for the 
sake of the beautiful , and in being for the sake of the beautiful 
it is a perfecting of the soul by a fine and delicate adjustment 
and adaptation to the social order , and further, in bemg an 
adaptation to the social order, it is finally instrumental to that 
whidi mspires and justifies and resumes the meanmg of the 
social order, namely, to tlie activity in which the soul finds its 
perfection in laying hold of tlie divine. You do not, in the 
view of Plato and Aristotle, in aspiring to intellectual excellence 
and to religious contemplation, tread a separate and diverging 
path from that of the ordinary good citizen. You follow his 
path, but pursue it farther, and what the saint or the poet or 
the thinker may attain at the end is only the quintessence of 
what all of you have boon practising from the beginning. 

4. The true relation of theoretical wisdom to moral develop- 
ment receives a remarkable illumination from the theory of 
friendship, which shows how practical wisdom must in its 
highest form actually pass mto that which is tlieoretical. 

Practical wisdom, we saw, is the human form of the group 
instinct or consaousness of kind. In Aristotle's view there is, 
all through creation, a certain feeling of aficction corresponding 
to every form of this consciousness of kind. He illustrates it 
by the different levels of parental care which attend upon the 
different levels of intelligence m the animal world. This is so 
in man as in other species Every form of human association 
has its characteristic type of group-sentiment or likmg, or 
"friendship,” as he terms it, corresponding to the form of 
group-intelligence which it implies. 

This bemg so, you have only to consider the case of the 
highest form of human association to see how the group- 
intelligence or sense of group-welfare (practical wisdom) must 
transform itself mto theoretical wisdom. For the highest form 
of human association is that in whicli human bemgs have come 
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to care for that in each other which is the best and consequently 
the most real thing in them, namely, the highest goodness and 
intelhgence. When this is so, the group-consciousness has 
become the consciousness of a response m the other person to 
what is highest and best in the self This response is a 
heightenmg of life, by the extension of the awareness of our 
life to the life of the fnend who shares our consciousness of the 
best things. We feel our life intensified in his Therefore the 
consaousness which we share with him is i>pso facto the con- 
sciousness of the highest activity of the soul Any other 
common consciousness would be comparatively external and 
accidental, and would not give us the same commumty of 
feehng. 

Therefore practical wisdom or the instmct toward group- 
welfare, not only, m directmg human society, aims at adjusting 
it to the presence of the highest activities , but, in so far as 
men become all they might become, actually passes mto those 
activities 

Thus we have followed the expandmg horizon of the great 
moralist’s account of the end of human life, or of the activity 
of the soul, which is the provisional definition of that end, also 
called by the name of happiness. 

What we have found is that the simplest act of social duty 
taught by habituation to the growing citizen, say courage or 
soberness, has in it a motive, or we may say really imphes an 
awakenmg and a yearning of the soul, which first expresses 
itself m loyalty to society and in good citizenship, but whidi 
can find no final satisfaction till it completes itself m the 
knowledge and thought of God, m umon with whom alone the 
individual comes to be that which he really is. 

5 How, we may ask, can these ideas be translated into 
charactenstics of any actual society ? Are we to draw a 
picture of a social hfe sharply divided between pleasure and 
mdustry on the one hand and a monastic quietism on the 
other ? Or again, are we to think of a futile and pedantic 
effort to make philosophy and theology the common occupation 
of men, m place of the healthy activities of hvmg ? What the 
Greek idea of the social mmd suggests to us is neither of these 
things 

We have to remember that the social mmd is to be thought 
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of as a sirtgle spint, though pouring itself into different channels 
according to the differences involved in social organization. 
The form of the individual soul is perfected in this way. The 
importance of this is that every mdividual mind, while attend- 
ing especially to its pnvate functions, is at the same time a 
microcosm which lends to, and borrows from, every other mind, 
or factor of the social spirit The ruler learns from the work- 
man, the scholar from the soldier, just as the workman is 
guided by the ruler, or the soldier can only apply himself 
nghtly to his profession by borrowmg the spint of the scholar. 
What Aristotle wishes, then, is to see States so organized that 
the lamp of religion and fine art and high thinking may always 
be kept bummg, and that tlus fact may have its fair and 
proper influence on the spirit and ideals of the people as a 
whole. " I assume,” says Miss Kmgsley, in one of her delight- 
ful books on West Afncan experiences, ” that tlie whole desire 
of every man is to know God.” This is one of those sayings 
that fill us with delight. But it is, of course, a matter of 
implication and not of conscious wish. Yet it illustrates the 
pomt that all persons are capable of religion and knowledge, 
and that the tone and worthiness of their life is very different 
according as they are or are not, in their degree, conscious 
of an inspiration and an ideal pervading their society The 
servant 'who sweeps a mmister's study, having respect for his 
office, shares in his spintual work, and is the better even for 
that amount of sharing in it. The minister, of course, as 
Plato’s Repubkc should imply to us, has also to learn from 
the servant. We have to think of the tone of a society in 
which sainthness and mtelligencc and .science or, agam, fine 
art and poetry are respected, compared with one in which all 
things of that amd go to the wall. The two arc different, 
not merely in including a few mdividuals of different types, 
but in the whole mind and spirit of every person, right down to 
the simplest and the least fortunate citizens. The contrast of 
Scotland and probably Wales with some other coxmtnes might 
illustrate what is meant. Or take, with all their defects, the 
case of Athens under Pericles, or of Geneva under Calvin. 
Such societies are the salt of the earth. That is a general 
example of what Aristotle meant, as we can see to-day; 
though it is possible that local and national feeling and a 
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severe political 3iidgment prevented him from entertaining an 
unnungled respect for the Athens which we admire 

6. How is this glorification of theona to be reconciled with 
what we take to be the needs of practical hfe, and the necessity 
that education should prepare us for it ^ In the first place, 
let us understand distinctly of what we are speakmg Theoria 
for a Greek is not what we mean by theory ; and the theoretic 
life is not what we caU a theoretical pursuit. Theory for us 
comes near to an mteUectual fiction ; a way of grasping and 
comprehending a complex of observations. Theoria for a 
Greek meant the vision of what is most real , the mind of one 
who sees life steadily and sees it whole. Theoretical considera- 
tions for us mean mostly what is abstract and h3^othetical : 
" if this change, then that consequence ” Theoretic life for 
the Greek meant the life of insight, a man’s hold and grasp of 
the central realities of what is most valuable and most divme, 
and therefore also most human 

I have ventured to suggest elsewhere ^ that not only m 
conception, but m actual fact there is no mconsistency between 
the theoretic activity thus understood and the most practical 
activities in the ordinary sense of the term Is it not a striking 
thing apart from all satire and from all jestmg that among the 
world’s leaders of business activity we should always find the 
Jew, the Quaker, and the Scotsman ^ Is not, perhaps, a certain 
security and sagacity of judgment conferred by a habit of mind 
in which everything is referred to a centre, and which is capable 
of a supenor view permitting the details of life to drop into a 
subordinate place ? 

But as to the idea of theoria m the sense we have spoken 
of, in connection with the practical aim of hfe, we may hear 
Aristotle himself. " The practical life need not, as some think, 
be a life of action toward others , nor are those thoughts alone 
practical which are chenshed for the sake of the results of the 
action. The name practical belongs much more truly to the 
thoughts of mtrinsic value, thoughts which are ends m them- 
selves ; for to attain the end is necessarily a kmd of action, 
and even m external action we give the title of agent par 
excellence to those to whom the constructive thought belongs." 

7. There are three kmdred ideas which for Aristotle express 
> [See p 143 above. — ^E d ] 
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attainment of the end of human life Theoretical Wisdom, 
Leisure, Happiness. (It is interestmg that so strict is Aristotle 
in affirming his idea of happmess as the fullness of human hfc 
and capacity that he denies it to tlic cluld, as to the brute 
creation) Leisure is especially to be distinguished from 
recreation and amusement Both are alike, m that they 
appear to be chosen for their own sake only, but it is only an 
appearance. Recreation and amusement are in truth means, 
not ends. Their value is to make work possible, not m any 
worth of their own Leisure is different ; it is the expression 
or condition of the attainment of the end ; or, as we might 
say, it is the satisfaction of a disinterested mterest. We aU 
know that " school ” = “ leisure ” , to have leisure for a thing 
means to devote yourself to it as an interest So much in 
earnest is Aristotle with this distinction that he modifies Plato’s 
judgment upon music witli a view to it, and .says that the 
labourer must be allowed his music, oddly enough of an elab- 
orate and artificial type, by way of amusement and recreation ; 
while the educated man will require for the right use of leisure 
his own music of a more classical kind. And the main object 
of education is to teach the right use of leisure ; the devotion 
of the mmd to what it feels to fill its need. 

All this comes to saying that tlie object of education for 
Aristotle was to communicate disinterested mterests. But 
perhaps nothing could, to-day, be more practical or of a higher 
social importance Wliat could be more pracl ical than to rescue 
some laige proportion of the one hundred and sixty million 
pounds that in this country go every year in drink ? And 
was not Dr. Jolmson fundamentally right when he said, “ Sir, 
the reason why a man drinks is that he is not interesting 
enough to himself to pass his leisure time without it ? ” 

As we have seen, it is an error to suppose that these interests 
are only for a cloistered caste, distinct and divjded from society 
at large. They are imphed in and permeate all social life and 
are its qumtessence. They are not artificial, or imposed upon 
the social whole ab extra, but spnng out of its nature. Take 
the mere phrase, " Learning to read.” How many meanings 
it may bear ' I remember a severe critic once observing that 
our circulating libraries act as middlemen between writers 
who do not know how to write and readers who do not know 
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how to read. What a thing it would be if the children who 
pass through our schools had “ learned to read," in the sense 
in which the critic meant that our novel-reading public had 
not. To read, that is, for their own enjojnnent, things worth 
reading. Grant, if we like, that Aristotle throws his desider- 
atum too much mto the form of philosophy and theology. 
Both of these exist, and Aristotle knew it well, in the more 
accessible forms of poetry and rdigion And these at least 
are umveifeal possessions, and no class in a modem State need 
be excluded from participating through them in the supreme 
spiritual activity 
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THE PART PLAYED BY ESTHETIC IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

If I assert that a decisive impulse was, as a matter of fact, 
imparted to the course of modem philosophy by aesthetic 
reflection at a critical moment, I do not mtend to deny that 
thought was already inclining in the direction m whidi this 
new mfluence peTremptonly urged it. I am content to explain, 
if I can, how, histoncally spealong, a definite philosophical 
effect was produced in Germany by reflection upon the nature 
of fine art, about a century ago , and to point out the charac- 
teristics which enabled aesthetic science to exercise such an 
influence at that epoch, and which invest it with the capawxLty 
to produce a somewhat analogous result whenever it obtams 
a prominent place in culture. 

Of course in a discussion which is partly histoncal we must 
always begin at the wrong place, because the right place to 
begm at would be the beginning, and that is out of reach. 
Thus, in the present case, it would be no more than nght to 
trace far back into the ancient world the factors which embodied 
themselves in the Kantian philosophy, but even if my know- 
ledge permitted such an analysis, time would forbid it. I 
must accept the Kantian system as a histoncal datum, and 
point out that for the present purpose it must be taken as 
formulating, with extraordinary penetration and audacity, the 
chief paradoxes or contradictions known to philosophy. Kant 
seems to have been a centre or point of transition to which 
the ideas of the age converged, and from which they diverged 
again. And the part which I attribute to aesthetic reflection 
is that of having mtervened at the moment of divergence, and 
having then impressed upon the main branch of the post- 
Kantian philosophy the character which it still retains, and 
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which, being deeply engrained m the development of our 
time, is gradually revealing itself in all nineteenth-century 
ideas.. This character is commonly indicated by such phrases 
as “ reconciliation of opposites," *' concreteness," " organic 
synthesis," " identification of the real and ideal,” " the idea of 
humanity," "the spint of modem civilization." I repeat 
that the tendency thus designated is predommant throughout 
modem life and mtelhgence in all its departments, and that 
sesthetic or the philosophy of fine art is merely a striking case 
of this tendency, which case, because it is so stnkmg, is apt 
to be the first that attracts philosophical attention 

I will now attempt first (i) very briefly to indicate the 
problem of modem thought as presented by Kant, then (2) to 
sketcli, as a study in the lustory of pliilosophy, the function 
of aesthetic in the partial solution of tliis problem, and finally 
(3) to compare this solution with the latter course of thought 
m our own country, including in tlic comparison some factors 
of Englisli culture wlucli lie outside professional philosophy. 

(1) If I possessed the knowledge which I have admitted to 
be wantmg, then it would be my duty at the very least to trace 
back to the Renaissance and beyond it tlic varying attitudes 
of European culture towards tlic sensuous and the supra- 
sensuous worlds. I suppose that such an inquiry would reveal 
a perpetual alternation and confusion between the influences 
of the actual and the ideal, but also a growing apprehension 
of their unity, always most marked in the greatest epochs and 
among the greatest men. Even Dante, for example, who 
imght be thought of as completely absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of a world beyond the present, seems ratlier to expand 
the actual into the ideal than to sever the actual from the ideal. 
If he is specially bent upon discriminating precisely between 
things temporal and things spiritual, we must remember that 
right distinction is the first foundation of unity, and that 
synthesis has no worse enemy than confusion. If Dante 
condemned the temporal encroachments of the spiritual power, 
this was because he considered that the spiritual power as 
organized for religious purposes could not but cease to be 
spiritual by assuming functions for which it was not adapted ; 
but there can be no doubt, I should imagine, that the true 
temporal power in doing the work of government which 
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properly fell to its share appeared to him, by this discharge of 
duty, to fill a place in the spintual world 

I suppose, further, that in and after the tune of Dante, 
rehgious ideahsm was attacked or rather rmdennined by a 
sensuous semi-pagan realism, and that the profound mtellectual 
idealism which followed upon the Reformation was in its turn 
finally challenged by eighteenth-century scepticism m France 
and Great Britain. Yet we cannot rightly estimate these 
historical abstractions unless we bear m mind that from other 
points of view their places might well be reversed , that the 
faith in the unseen world of Dante or Giotto was rooted in a 
far firmer grasp of present reality than belonged to the easy 
humamsm of the later career of Raphael, and that the mathe- 
matical researches of Descartes or Leibnitz indicated a far 
more profound interest m the phenomena of nature than did 
the abstract idealism of Berkeley or of Hume. 

Thus the reality of sense and the ideal of thought were 
struggling together and displacmg one another, not merely 
in the whole movement m the modem world, but, as is always 
the case with mtellectual matters, in every particular wave 
of that movement. It is not surprismg, therefore, that Kant 
felt this contradiction and applied himself with wonderful 
courage and persistency to drag it into &e light of day. Hegd 
has said,^ and, I think, not unjustly, .that before Kant’s' time 
the receptacle of all contradictions was God, but that Kant 
located them m the human self-consaousness. Thus Kant 
speaks * of the two worlds, the sensuous world of nature, and 
the suprasensuous world of freedom, between which there is a 
gulf that you cannot even see across. Now, if we ask the ques- 
tion suggested by our present subject, namely, which if either 
of these two worlds, accordmg to Kant’s account, can be said to 
have actual and real existence, it is not easy to give an answer. 

The suprasensuous world would, I take it, be the more 
real of the two, if you could know anything in particular about 
it, which you cannot ; the sensuous world would be the more 
knowable of the two, if it could be said to be objective, which 
it IS not. I assume that what is nothmg m particular for us 
is not real for us, and that what is not objective is not an 
object of knowledge. 

* History of Philos , ui, 526. 

2A 


» KHU d Urtheilskrafi, p. X4. 
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All that can be said, then, to be real for us and accessible 
to us, according to the conception which wo are discussing, 
appears to be a nature and a life which make themselves for us, 
or which we make, by a constant finding or brmging together 
of these two worlds, each of which in itself is a mere unreality, 
the operative elements in this fusion being rational perception 
and rational will I give a single starthng example. We are 
to act the moral law as if it were the will of an invisible Ruler 
of the world, but we must not say that there is such a Ruler, 
because that we cannot prove. He is a sort of illustration, 
not drawn from fact, of how we ought to behave. ''The reality 
, is only in the actual moral life. As Hegel says, the God thus 
postulated is like a scarecrow that children set up, and agree 
together that they mean to be frightened at it. 

Of course this sketch is only a selection of the features that 
bear upon the development which I am discussing, but I do 
not think it is substantially false 

If it may pass, thai we have here tlirce very remarkable 
things. We have, first, a single reality consisting m the union 
or concrete cohesion of two worlds, which had previously 
been envisaged, as indeed tliey were by Kant himself, as two 
separate systems of existences, although he saw that, as separ- 
ate, each must be practically unreal. We have, secondly, this 
concrete reality in the shape of that which exists for rational 
perception and rational will, the concreteness depending on 
the rationality. And we find, tlurdly, that tliis concrete 
rational reality, altliough theoretically subjective, that is to 
say, relative to the human mdividual, is on the other hand 
also practically objective, that is universally valid because 
relative to somethmg which is the universal nature of the 
individual Thus we have tlie real as concrete, the real as 
rational, and the real as subjective objectivity. 

But Kant does not seem, so far as I am aware, to be at all 
deeply impressed by this aspect of the matter, or by the 
unreality of his separate worlds as separate. He writes down 
the paradoxes which he takes to gather up the elements of 
truth, with a peculiar sangfroid, and it is largely for this reason 
that his views have had such enormous influence. For they 
are not at all completely built up into a symmetrical theory, 
and perhaps for that reason do not arouse the suspicion that 
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their parts have been tampered with They are a sort of 
media axiomata, carried through all aspects of expenence, 
largely in the form of flat self-contradictions which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to deny. 

He wiU tell you, for example, that that is beautiful which 
is universally and necessarily pleasant, without the mter- 
vention of an idea. But necessity usually involves an exphcit 
or ideal relation of antecedent to consequent. Or again, he 
WiU say that is beautiful which has the form of adaptation to 
an end, in so far as this is perceived without the idea of an end 
This sounds, m ordmary language, hke a contradiction in 
terms. Yet, m fact, the more these statements are tested, 
the harder it is to deny them, and the suggestion presses itself 
upon the reader that, as has been said, probably a great many 
times, Kant has reaUy hit upon a new departure by basmg bis 
philosophy upon an objective subjectivity, or concrete of 
rational perception, and that the chasm between the two 
worlds, which his philosophy inherited, and which, at first 
sight it appears to perpetuate, is thus m prmciple overcome. 

But m pnnaple only For Kant was very shy about 
venturing beyond formal abstractions, and he shuns giving a 
positive devdopment or content to the unity which his prin- 
ciples suggest. He was a pioneer m aU directions, but a 
bmlder m none Even in aesthetic, where his new departure 
is exceedingly marked, he is so afraid of admittmg a concrete 
emotion, that he is mchned to reject the interest m beauty 
along with the mterest in sensuous satisfaction, and to shrink 
back from the idea of a sigmficant content in art to that of 
its correspondence with a psychological balance between our 
faculties. 

Thus Kant left much open to his successors. Would they 
have the force to mamtain the grasp by which he had for a 
moment united two unreal worlds into one reality, and would 
this real meetmg-point develop, in their hands, into an organ- 
ized whole, capable of mcluding the movement of human 
experience ? Everything depended on the possibility of 
showing some justification for the pretension to find the ideal 
world m the movements and principles of that which we touch, 
and about which we will, by demonstratmg that such an 
identification could be made good m science and history, and 
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driven home throughout the daily facts and requirements of 
human life. 

(2) I think it probable that the essential answer to the 
question was practically determined within ten years after 
the pubheation, in 1790, of Kant’s epoch-making treatise on 
.Esthetic, The Critique of the Power of Juigm&ni. But a much 
longer mterval elapsed before the new philosophy was elabor- 
ated in books and lectures and acquired extended mfluence. 

An essential step m its determination was no doubt the 
philosophy of Fichte, I merely accept the judgment of 
history, in saying that the ideas of this great man were not, 
in themselves, an adequate tlieory of concrete existing reality. 
And further, not professmg to make an origmal cnticism, I 
suppose I may take it as admitted, that the nature of their 
inadequacy consisted in laying stress on the form of thought 
at the expense of its content. For any such view is lacking 
in solidity, and is incapable of assimilating the movement of 
expenence. It is most mstructive that the work which com- 
mitted Fichte to the central importance of thought in its 
abstract activity should have appeared the year before 
Schiller's Esthetic Letters. 

Great minds, however, not only discover truths, but by 
their inexorable logic force others into tlie track of truths 
outside the course tliey have themselves adopted. And it 
would be curious to consider how far Schellmg and Hegel 
owe their more concrete ideas to the very slight priority in 
time * which caused Fichte's doctrme to bo laid before them 
while they were still uncommitted by any important writings. 

But although Kant’s KriUk d. Urthetlskraft was the founda- 
tion, and Fichte's Gnmdlage tlie negative suggestion of their 
views, there was, as I have just hinted, a more positive miluence 
at work besides. 



